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BulgfTlnqriUM. 

Cbaptix I. 

fwtaHMrf tktFmiuni— RIhoT AthnitsnuUlawiDpln.ud 

•r Ciu—ofPcriclo-Edaciiion or (b< Atktniu*— CunmnKtmesl of 
Ike PtlopnanUii vu. 

No GOUDtry, looking only to eitemal cifcumstancea, 
had erer k ftirer opportunity of estabiiiihing a mighty 
empire tiun Qmce, after (he total overtlitovi o^ \W 
Pavma iavMaha. The poirer of Persia \j'coV«o> 



S HIBTOmCAL rAKALLlLS. 

£(^pt in decay, Rome in its infancy, Carth 
diKtant and intent upon western conquests, her c 
soldiery inspirited by success, and preceded by i 
opinion of their invincibility which is an aln 
certain earnest of future victory, there seemed to 
no power capable of withstanding Greece had 
been zealous and unanimous in prosecuting fore 
conquest. But instead of tracin^r the march c 
victoriuuH nation to empire, this volume will desc 
little but the growth of civil dissensions, bio 
enmities, and long and destructive warfare betw 
kindred states. Until the reign of Alexander, 
Greeks never possessed a foot of land in Asis 
Africa beyond the narrow territories, acquired I 
before the period of which we treat, of the numei 
cities which lined the Mediterranean, and those sm8 
seas which communicate with it. 

The cause of this want of foreign enterprise ii 
be sought chiefly in the non-existence of any ackn 
ledged head of the nation, and in tlie selfishness 
want of union which, as we have seen, characteri 
their councils even in the time of danger. Sparta 
right of her preeminent reputation in arms, claii 
and was allowed to lead the confederate troopt 
Greece in the field; but in their councils she 
only an equal voice. That reputation, and the Ic 
self-denying, though stern and unlovely, tern 
fostered by the institutions of Lycurgus, had exc 
so much respect, that at the games of asseml 
Greece the presence of a Spartan was enough 
turn the eyes of the spectators from the cotnpeti 
to himself: and the command of the fleet colle( 
to oppose Xerxes was vested in a Spartan at 
instance of the allies themselves, who, notwithsts 
ing the smallness of the Lacedeemonian naval fo 
refused to serve under any other tiian a Spai 
commmnden But the pride vnd pTeium«^\x^«M 
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Fbasanias soon disgusted the dlies, and threw the 
naval command into the hands of the Athenians ; 
and that people soon converted the force meant to 
prosecute the quarrel with Persia into an instrument 
of their own aggrandisement, and assumed an autho* 
rity nothing less than despotic over firee states, which 
had confederated with them as one equal with another. 
Hence arose two different, and often conflicting in- 
terests : the Athenians powerful by sea, the Lacede- 
monians by land. Opposed in the nature of their 
government as in the nature of their strength, they 
became the rallying points to which two factions, 
implacable in their enmity, looked for support, and 
to the care with which they fomented the civil dis- 
cords on which their power was based, the evils 
which we are about to describe may in g^reat mea- 
sure be referred. But the circumstances which led 
to this rivalry require to be more fully told. 

The states which had confederated to repel the 
invasion of Xerxes did not rest satisfied with self- 
defence. After the battle of Salamis, the jQeet pro- 
ceeded to liberate the islands of the JEgevm sea, and 
the Grecian cities of Asia Minor ; and the forces of 
those states gladly combined with their deliverers to 
prosecute the war against their common enemy. In 
the third )ear after the battle of Sale mis, the haughti- 
ness and misconduct of Pausanias so alienated the 
allies, that the Peloponnesians returned home, and 
the Asiatic, Hellespontine, and Island Greeks trans- 
ferred the right of leading their unit^ forces to 
tlie Athenians. Aristides' high character for integrity 
appears to have been the chief instrument in pro- 
curing for his countrymen this great increase of 
power. By his advice they proceeded to draw out 
an assessment, in which each state, according to its 
strength, was rated to furnish a certain numbex ol 
ab/pg, aada stated sum of money, for iheput^«i^ 
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Egrypt in decay, Rome in its infancy, Carthage 
distant and intent upon western conqticKts, her own 
soldiery inspirited by success, and preceded by that 
opinion of their invincibility which is an almost 
certain earnest of future victory, there seemed to be 
no power capable of withstanding Greece had she 
been zealous and unanimous in prosecuting foreign 
conquest. But instead of tracing the march of a 
victuriuus nation to empire, this volume will describe 
little but the growth of civil dissensions, bloody 
enmities, and long and destructive warfare between 
kindred states. Until the reign of Alexander, the 
Greeks never possessed a foot of land in Asia or 
Africa beyond the narrow territories, acquired long 
before the period of which we treat, of the numerous 
cities which lined the Mediterranean, and those smaller 
seas which communicate with it. 

The cause of this want of foreign enterprise is to 
be sought chiefly in the non-existence of any acknow* 
ledged head of the nation, and in the selflshness and 
want of union which, as we have seen, characterized 
their councils even in the time of danger. Sparta, in 
right of her preeminent reputation in arms, claimed 
and was allowed to lead the confederate troops of 
Greece in the field; but in their councils she had 
only an equal voice. That reputation, and the lofty, 
self-denying, though stern and unlovely, temper 
fostered by the institutions of Lycurgus, had excited 
so much respect, that at the games of assembled 
Greece the presence of a Spartan was enough to 
turn the eyes of the spectators from the competitors 
to himself: and the command of the fleet collected 
to oppose Xerxes was vested in a Spartan at the 
instance of the allies themselves, who, notwithstand- 
ing the smallness of the Lacediemonian naval force, 
refused to serve under any other tiian a Spartan 
commander. But the pride and presumed treason of 
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Fteasanias soon disgusted the allies, and threw the 
naval command into the hands of the Athenians ; 
and that people soon converted the force meant to 
prosecute the quarrel with Persia into an instrument 
of their own aggrandisement, and assumed an autho* 
rity nothing less than despotic over free states, which 
had confederated with them as one equal with another. 
Hence arose two different, and often convicting in- 
terests : the Athenians powerful by sea, the Lacede- 
monians by land. Opposed in the nature of their 
government as in the nature of their strength, they 
became the rallying points to which two factions, 
implacable in their enmity, looked for support, and 
to the care with which they fomented the civil dis-. 
cords on which their power was based, the evils 
which we are about to describe may in great mea- 
sure be referred. But the circumstances which led 
to this rivalry require to be more fully told. 

The states which had confederated to repel the 
invasion of Xerxes did not rest satisfied with self- 
defence. After the battle of Salamis, the jQeet pro- 
ceeded to liberate the islands of the ^gean sea, and 
the Grecian cities of Asia Minor ; and the forces of 
those states gladly combined with their deliverers to 
prosecute the war against their common enemy. In 
the third )ear after the battle of Salamis, the haughti- 
ness and misconduct of Pausanias so alienated the 
allies, that the Peloponnesians returned home, and 
the Asiatic, Hellespontine, and Island Greeks trans- 
ferred the right of leading their unit^ forces to 
tlie Athenians. Aristides' high character for integrity 
appears to have been the chief instrument in pro- 
curing for his countr}'men this great increase of 
power. By his advice they proceeded to draw out 
an assessment, in which each state, according to its 
strength, was rated to furnish a certain number of 
ships, and a stated sum of money, for the purposes 
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of the eonfcilerttcy ; and the difficult and invidioM 
toRk of ap|)ortioiiingf the contribution!! was aMif^ned lo 
him. Thin he execute<l with ituch success that not a 
complaint of injustice or partiality was heard. The 
whole assessment amounted to 460 talents, about 
lUl.tMK) Kn|rlish pounds. At his denth, Cimon, 
hitherto the partner of his influence, succeeded to 
the sole tiossessiou of it. Cimon was one of the 
most honest of (irecian statesmen ; but he was not 
(Toverned hy that srnipulous love of justice which 
distiiif^uished Aristidcs. Under his iriiiHance the first 
steps were taken towards makini^ the contributions 
of lireece for the maintenance of the Persian war 
the means of establish ini^ the dominion of Athens 
over Grecian cities. The allied states by deg^rees 
l^rew weary of exertions to which they were no longer 
urpMl by a sense of danger ; and when it was pro- 
posed that they should commute the |)crsonal service 
of their citisMus for a sum of money, the Athenians 
undertakinj^to provide and man a fleet for the (reneral 
purposes of the confederacy, the su^gfestion was 
readily adopted by many. ** By this means Athena 
was at once obli^i to build and employ more ships, 
and suppUetl with the nieuns, while the navy of the 
allies proportionally declined. The Athenians, feel- 
ing their streng^th, became haughtier in their conduct, 
and more harsh in enforcing the same services which 
grew to be less punctually rendered. Hence rose 
wars with the defaulters, in which, Athens uniformly 
prevailing, the fleet of the conquered city was taken 
from it, and a heavier tribute levied ; and since every 
such contest brought fresh power and wealth to the 
predominant stute, and diminished the resources which 
could be at the command of any combination among 
its dependants, Athens, from the leader, became the 
mistress of her allies. The first stute so subjected 
was the island Naxos, which revolted, and was con- 
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• 

they were called — literall j, armed men, wIiosa eqoip- 
roent consisted of body armour, greaves, a helmet, a 
large shield, a long spear, and sword. A body ok 
these troops was always attended by a body of men 
more lightly armed, and fitter for reconnoitring, fyr 
the duty of out-posts, and similar uses; but little to 
be relied on in the shock of battle, and principally 
composed of slaves and mercenaries. The heavy 
foot, on the contrary, in the jQourishing times ot 
Greece, were almost universally citizens, and citizens 
of the richer classes ; ibr the state supplied no armour, 
and the poorest class could not atfurd to keep the 
expensive equipment necessary to pass muster in the 
ranks. The citizens of Athens were divided into 
four classes, according to their income. The two 
wealthiest were obliged to keep a horse, and serve 
in the cavalry, an expensive service in the barren 
country of Attica : the third class was obliged to be 
provided with the full equipment of a heavy-armed 
soldier: the fourth were allowed to serve in that 
capacity, if possessed of proper armour ; if not, they 
were enrolled among the light-armed force, or served 
in the fleet. The poorer class, at Athens as else- 
where, was the most numerous ; and it is evident, 
from what has been said, that its importance woulA 
increase or diminish in proportion as the main exer* 
tions of the state were made by sea or by land. 
Where naval power was uncultivated, the power of 
the sirord fell into the hands of the rich: where war 
and commerce were alike carried on by sea, the 
lowest class became important by its services, as well 
as by its numbers. Hence the cultivation of maritime 
strength was always considered favourable to the 
cause of democracy. 

The total devastation of Attica in the Persian in« 
vasion must, of course, have reduced great numbers 
from competence and comfort to poverty. For some 
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time the lucrative war carried on against Piersia at 
once filled the treasury, and enabled the state to 
supply the wants of this class by military pay. A 
further resource was found in the splendid liberality 
of Cimon, who, possessed of vast hereditary wealth, 
had the good fortune to increase it greatly by plunder, 
and other perquisites of a commander-in-chief, with- 
out incurring the charge of dishonesty or rapacious- 
ness. This wealth was freely spent in maintaining 
his influence. His gardens and orchards were thrown 
open to the public ; a table was daily spread at his 
house for the free use of the poorer citizens ; and he 
readily lent money to those who required it. Partly 
at his own, partly at the national expense, many 
splendid public buildings were erected while he ruled 
the counsels of the state ; and an example was given 
for the still more splendid subsequent improvements 
of Pericles. But in spite of his services and his 
magnificence, Cimon experienced a reverse of favour, 
to which his professed aristocratical principles, and 
avowed admiration and attachment to Sparta, con- 
tributed in no small degree. In the year 461 b. c. 
he was banished by ostracism, and a new party came 
into power, headed by Ephialtes, and Pericles, then 
a young man just rising into eminence. These men 
were pledged to hostility to Sparta, and bound to 
gratify the poorer citizens, by whose favour they had 
been raised to direct the counsels of the republic 

To preserve that favour it was necessary that the 
present administration should not be eclipsed by the 
splendour and beneficence of the precedi ug one. But 
tlie means of the leaders were far inferior ; nor, from 
their private fortunes, could they feed the hungry, 
and provide splendid places of resort for the tenants 
of hovels, as their magnificent predecessor had done. 
The only resource was to bribe the public with its 
own money ; and with this view a law was proposed. 
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by which the issues from the treasury, which hitherto 
had been controlled by the court of Areopaf^us, were 
placed under the immediate command oi the people. 
The next step was to allow pay for attendance at the 
general aRsctnblies, and in the courts of justice, in 
each of which a conniderable number of dicoiti* 
sut, taken indiscriminately from the citizens. This 
measure was introduced and carried by Pericles, or, 
according; to another statement, there was before a 
small sum allowed for these services, which was in- 
creased by him. The total number of persons who 
thus derived no small part of their subsistence from 
the public funds was very considerable ; for in one 
alone of the courts fifty ))ersons was the smallest 
number that ever sat, and the usual number was 
from two to five hundred. Sometimes two or more 
courts were consolidated, and then from one to two 
thousand persons sat in judgment at once. The 
effect of this law was twofold : it secured the popu- 
larity of those who had procured such a boon for the 
poor ; it secured also a large attendance of the poor 
in the general assembly, for attendance there secured 
a sufficient provision for the wants of the day ; and 
as stated assemblies occurred four times in thirty-five 
days, the payments for these and other extraordinary 
attendances, with public feasts, and sacrifices, and 
duty in the courts, formed nearly a subsistence for 
those who had neither property nor employment 

Not less careful was Pericles to gratify national 
pride by the splendour of his public improvements. 
In tills respect he far outdid even Cimon, and stamped 
on Athens that character of magnificence in respect 
of its public buildings, which has made it the wonder 
and admiration of strangers even to this day. One 
of the long walls, the temple of Elcusis, and the 

^ We cannot with propriety uw either of the termi, judges or 
Jurymen: the dicula were both judge &nd)WT^. 
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Odeon or muncal theatre, vrere erected under his 
dhrection ; and, above all, the Parthenon was built, 
and adorned with those celebrated sculptures, part of 
which, after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, have 
found a new resting place in our national Museum. 
The Propylsa, or gateway leading into the Acro- 
polis, was another of his works, " which are the more 
wonderful because they were completed in so short 
a time, and have lasted so Ions: ; and because, while 
perfect, each of them was redolent of antiquity in 
respect of beauty, and yet for grace and vigour it 
seems to this day as if each of them were newly 
finished ; there resides in them such an ever-spring- 
ing freshness, which prevents the injuries of time 
being felt, as if each of the said works were tenanted 
by an ever youthful spirit, a soul never waxing old, 
which still retains them in that vigour*." 

To meet the expenses of a line of policy such as 
we have described, the mere revenue of Attica was 
of course insufficient ; but the impost originally con- 
tributed by the confederate Greeks towards avenging 
the ags^ression of Persia, was rigorously exacted, and 
applied without scruple to the private purposes of the 
state and its governors. It was matter of great 
complaint throughout Greece, that the money raised 
for the common benefit of the nation should be per- 
verted to the luxury of an overweening and oppres- 
sive city ; and the political enemies of Pericles made 
it a constant subject of invective in the public assem- 
blies, that the people of Athens were openly defamed 
for this act of robbery, and that it was *' an over- 
great injury to the rest of Greece, and too manifest a 
token of tyranny, to behold before their eyes how we 
do employ the money which they were enforced to 
gather for the maintenance of the wars against the 

• PiaUrch, Pericles. 
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batbarian. In ^Iding^, buikliiifi^y and aettiiii^ fiiHh 
our city like a glorious woman, all to be gauded with 
^i\d and precious stonet; and how we do nwke 
imag^ and build temples of wonderful and infinite 
charge. Pericles replied to the contrary* thai the 
Athenians were not bound to make any account of this 
money unto their friends and allies, considerinij: that 
they fought for their safety, and that they kept the 
barbarian far from Greece, without troubling them to 
set out any one man, horse, or ship of theirs, the 
monev only eicepted, which is no more theirs that 
paid It than theirs that received it, so they bestow 
it to that use they received it for. And their city 
being already well furnished with all things necessary 
for the wars, it was good reason they should bestow 
the surplus of their treasure in things which, in time 
to come, would make their fame eternal. Moreover* 
he said, that whilst, they continue building, they 
should be presently rich, by reason of the diversity of 
work of all sorts, and other thingfs which they should 
have need of; and to compass these things better, 
and to set them in hand, all manner of artificers and 
workmen that would labour, should be set on work. 
So should all the citizens and townsmen receive pay 
and was^s of the common treasure, and the city by 
this means should be greatly beautified, and much 
more able to maintain itself*." 

As a defence the reply is valueless, but it shows 
how small a portion of reason or justice is sufficient 
to supply a pretext when backed by power, and (X)ints 
out the certain, and not unmerited, lot of those 
nations which g^ve the sword out of their own hand, 
and trust to wealth to purchase defenders. Farther 
ground for discontent might be found in the increased 
amount of the tax, which, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, had been raised from four hun- 

* Plotarch, North. 
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dred and sixty talents, the sum levied by Aristides 
B.C. 477, to about six hundred talents. 

To this splendour Pericles seems to have been led 
alike by policy and taste. -The Athenians were natu- 
rally a vaiu people, and their self-complacency was 
nurtured by the unequalled rapidity with which their 
fame and power had increased. Every thing which 
ministered to that fame became precious in their eyes, 
and a good instance of this is given by Plutarch, if 
we may trust the accuracy of that gossiping and 
amusing historian. '' Pericles, perceiving that his 
enemies did still cry out upon him, that he did vainly 
waste and consume the common treasure, and that 
he bestowed on the works the whole revenue of the 
city, one day, when the people were assembled to- 
gether, he asked before them all whether they thought 
that the cost bestowed were too much. The people 
answered him, a great deal too much. Well, then, 
said he, the charges shall be mine (if you think good) 
and none of yours; provided that no man*s name be 
written on the works, but mine only. When Pericles 
had said so, the people cried out aloud, that they 
would none of that (either that they wondered at the 
greatness of his mind, or else, for that they would 
not give him the only honour and praise to have done 
so sumptuous and stately works), but willed him that 
he should see them finished at the common charges, 
without sparing for any cost*." "In his political 
course,'' says Professor Ueeren, '* Pericles was guided 
by a simple principle, to be the first in his own city, 
while he secured it the first place among cities." 
Hence in arts, as well as in arms, he wished it to 
obtain preeminence ; and, instead of following the 
narrow policy of Sparta, which discouraged in every 
way the approach of strangers, he endeavoured to 
pake his city the resort and wonder of the world, 

* Plut., Pericles, North. 
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and to adopt every means of turninp^ the wealth of 
other nations into her treasury ; and he waa hiimdf 
singularly qualified to direct the public taste, as well 
as the public arms, not merely by natural talentSi 
but by a more refined education than, when he was 
younjCt generally fell to the lot of a Greek citisen. 
The celebrated philosopher Anaxafn^ras was hb 
preceptor iu youth ; the musician Damon, character* 
ized by Socrates as possessing every quality which 
could tit a man to take charge of youth, and said to 
be deeply versed in matters of government, was his 
friend and associate in riper years ; in the company 
of Uie celebrated Aspasia, he is said to have found 
advantages, as well as fascinations, such as no other 
society in Greece could supply ; and his personal 
accomplishments were set off by a style of oratory 
which, in polish and eloquence, surpassed all that had 
yet been heard, and singularly caught the minds of 
the Athenian people. 

In all this there was much to refine and elevate 
the national taste ; there was also much which in- 
jured the national character in more vital points, as 
we may now easily trace in the consequences. Few 
Athenians had recourse to any species of labour, ex* 
cept military service, to gain a subsistence. Of those 
who had no means, the number, the just claims, and 
the expectations, were alike increased by the Persian 
invasion ; and the events which followed it, first a 
long and profitable war, secondly the consecutive 
administrations of Cimon and Pericles, who lavished, 
the one his own, the other the national resources, to 
keep the poor in good humour, were well calculated 
to foster their natural dislike to labour, and equally 
natural desire to enjoy the produce of other men's 
industry. The result was, that a people jealous to 
excess of its own supreme authority, and braggart of 
its own exertions in the cause of freedom, became a 
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harsh and oppressive ally in name, but soverei^ in 
reality (our language affords no term to express 
accurately the relation in which the dependent, 
vir^icooCf stood to the leading state), ruthlessly vin- 
dictive in punishing every attempt to shake off its 
yoke. ** Had Athens commanded no resources but 
its own, it would have been impossible to support in 
idleness so large a portion of the people; but the 
subject states were liable to unlimited extortion. 
Any proposed exaction, however oppressive, was 
eagerly caught at by the swarm of idlers who looked 
for maintenance and pleasure to the lavish expen- 
diture of the state, and their number and frequent 
attendance in the assembly would generally ensure 
the success of any measure which united them in its 
favour. Hence arose a crew of profligate dema- 
gogueS) who obtained a paramount influence by 
being ready to propose, at any cost of justice, 
humanity, and ultimate advantage, whatever pro- 
mised to the multitude an immediate gain, and who 
frequently turned their ascendancy to profit, by 
taking presents from the allies, as the price of for- 
bearance and protection. The populace drew both 
gain and pleasure from the submission of the allies ; 
the pride of each was flattered, in proportion to his 
personal insignificance, by the homage paid him as a 
citizen of the sovereign republic ; their hopes of in- 
dividual enjoyment were all bound up in the con- 
tinuance and extension of the empire, and the pas- 
sions thence resulting were studiously exasperated by 
unprincipled orators : what wonder, then, that we 
shall henceforth find their sway as jealous as oppres- 
sive ; and, in case of revolt, their vengeance as cruel 
as their rule had been unjust*." 

Another cause of the deterioration of the Athenian 

* library of Useful Knowledge : Hist, of Greece, p. 50. 
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character is to be found in the grrowth of a new 
nystem of education about this period, and the intro- 
duction of new accomplishments, new teachers, and 
new principles. The brief notice of this subject^ 
which we shall introduce, is principally derived from 
the only English writer who has treated it in a popu- 
lar manner, and who is well ciilculated to discuss the 
question by his intimate acquaintance with Aristo- 
phanes and the Socrutic writing, though his vehe- 
ment dislike of all democracies, and especially the 
Athenian, is such as to make his testimony on some 
points rather suspicions ; we allude to Mr. Mitchell, 
the translator of Aristophanes. It is to be premised, 
.however, (hat these are matters on which fpreat dif« 
ference of opinion exists among scholars ; and that 
many perMns among those best qualifled to judge 
take a very different view of the subjeet from tluLt 
here given^ 

Before the age of Pericles, the education of an 
Athenian of rank and wealth consisted in obtaining, 
through the instructions of the grammarians, an Inti- 
mate acquaintance with the writings of the oldef 
poets, especially Homer ; after which he passed into 
the hands of the music-master, and the keeper of the 
gymnasium, or school of bodily exercises. The two 
latter were the most important branches of education, 
not so much for purpones of display, as for the effect 
which they were held to possess in the formation oF 
character. To those whose curiosity prompted some 
research into the secrets of nature, the schools of the 
philosophers offered abundant gratiflcation. There 
they might hear treated the most abstruse topics of 
physKal and metaphysical science ; the nature of 
God, the nature and origin of the universe and its 
most striking phenomena, the nature of man, were 
all discussed with a zealous interest and attention on 
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the part of the papils, whidi appears to have led them 
into no small extravagances*. But some years pre* 
vioua to the Peloponnesian war, as the cause of- 
democracy gained ground, and the miuds of all men 
were fired by the examples of Themistocles, who had 
risen from the people, or Pericles, who had risen on 
the people, to fame and power, a speciea of knowledge 
more suited to practical purposes was eagerly sought 
afler, and a class of teachers soon rose up to supply 
the want. These persons, the most distinguished of 
them not natives of Athens, were called sophists, and 
they boldly undertook to supply all deficiencies, and 
qualify their pupils for any stadon whatever, which 
they might be called on to fill, or for any pursuit, by 
which they hoped to rise to eminence. They pro* 
fessed to have acquired, and to be able to teach, all 
knowledge; and one of them, by way of advertising 
his ovim merits, appeared at the Olympic games with 
a stock of literary samples of various sorts, tragedy, 
epics, &c. ; and ^rther, with the announcement that 
every article of use or ornament about his person 
was the work of his own hands. This folly, if it 
were all, might excite a smile ; but these men laid 
claim to a more mischievous power, that of being- 
able to confound truth and falsehood, and to show 
how either of two contradictory propositions might 
be proved with equal certitude and success, according 
to the interest or inclination of the disputant. Under 
a democracy, eloquence was the readiest path to 
power ; and eloquence, they taught, was of all acqui- 
sitions the most important; that eloquence, and 
skill in word-spUtting, by which^ as Plato has farci- 
cally described it in the Euthydemus, it could be 
shown that a man could speak and be silent at the 
same time ; that it was equally easy to a professor 

* Sm tbe Preliminary Discourse to Mitchell's Aristophtoes, 
Bote, p. liv. XV. 
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of Uiis art to prove that a man knew or did not 
know the same tliiiifr* or that he both knew it and 
i!id not know it at the ivame time ; and by which the 
sophists, in the above-named dialo^e, prove to the 
satisfaction of their fellow-disputant, *' that he had a 
futher — ^that he had no faither — that a do^ was his 
father — that his father was every body's fiither — 
that his mother had a family equally numerous, in 
which horses, pi{^, and crab-fish were all common 
brethren, with the same rights and ties of consan- 
{i^ninity and affection*." This was the eloquence by 
which, according to the grave professions of Protago- 
ras, the founder of the school, the worse might be made 
to appear the better cause, and right and wrong con- 
founded ; so that alike in the agora, in the courts of 
justice, or in social converse, no standard of right or 
wrong could be set up, except that which the conveni- 
ence of the speaker should dictate. " As the first step 
towards this important acquisition, the pupil was care- 
fully initiated in all the niceties of that language, whose 
mazes and subtleties sometimes led firom premises 
apparently simple to conclusions which looked more 
like legerdemain than the effects of sober reascming. 
He was then told that there were two sorts of persua- 
sion ; that by the one an auditor's mind vras imbued 
with actual knowledge, by the other with a know- 
ledge consisting only in belief and opinion; and 
when he was asked which of these two persuasions 
rhetoric was meant to create in the courts of law and 
the public assemblies, he was answered, belief of 
knowledge without actuality ; for rhetoric was defined 
to be the art of enabling an ignorant man to speak 
among the ignorant, with more appearance of know- 
ledge than the man who was actually master of the 
subject under discussion t.*' Having imparted this 
valuable faculty to the pupil, the nest step was to 
* Mitchell, p. Iviii. f lb. p« Uxr. 
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teach him to use it fearlessly, undeterred by any 
TisionaTy considerations of right or wrong, of jus- 
tice or injustice. With this view it was asserted, 
** that might makes right ; that the property of the 
weak belongs to the strong; and that, whatever the 
law might say to the contrary, the voice of nature 
taught and justified the doctrine. They proclaimed 
that the only wise persons were those who aspired 
to the direction of public affairs, and who were 
stopped in this attempt by no other consideration 
than the measure of their capacity; and they added 
that those who, without any command over themselves, 
could acquire a command over others, had a right to 
have their superior talent rewarded by possessing 
more than others. For temperance, self-restraint, 
and a dominion over the passions and desires, were 
set down by them as marks of dulness and stupidity, 
only calculated to excite derision. They asserted, 
with confidence, that nature itself made it both just 
and honourable, that he who wished to live happily, 
ought to permit his desires as large a sway as possi- 
ble, and in no way to restrain them : they bargained 
indeed for the possession of courage and political 
wisdom in their scholars ; but once in possession of 
these, a man, in their opinion, was at liberty to ad- 
minister to his passions in all other respects, and to 
leave nothing unindulged which could contribute to 
their gratification. They declared that those who 
attached disgrace to this doctrine, did it only from a 
sense of shame at wanting the means to gratify their 
own passions ; and their praises of moderation they 
asserted to be mere hypocrisy, and to proceed solely 
from the wish of enslaving better men than them- 
selves. With the same power of self-indulgence, 
they maintained, these assertors of moderation 
would pursue the same path as those who were 
now the objects of their animadversions ; they con- 
cluded therefore that it was ridiculous in those who 
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were above restraint to lay a restraint upon them- 
Reives, and they proclaimed, in the most unqualified 
terms, that luxury, licentiousueas, and intemperaDca 
were alone virtue and happiness, and that all other 
declarations were mere specious pretences, compacts 
contrary to nature, the triflings of men who dcaenred 
no manner of consideration. 

*' The sacred principles of justice were treated with 
a contempt equally darin^^. They often bef[^n with 
the bold definition that justice itself was nothing' bat 
the interest of th.e strongest ; that the masterpiece of 
injustice was to ap])ear a man of virtue without being 
reully one ; and they proceeded to prove (and in a 
town like Athens the demonstration perhaps was 
not difiicult), that, on all occasions, the just man 
came off worse than the unjust In the mutual 
compacts of private life, they said, the just man is 
always a loser, and the unjust a gainer. In pnblie 
affairs, when a contribution is to be made, the one 
with equal property always contributes less than the 
other; whereas, when a disbursement is to be madet 
the former receives nothing, and the latter is a con- 
siderable gainer. If both are in office, one mischief 
at least happens to the just man ; his private afiain 
go to ruin from being neglected, and the public give 
him no redress, merely because he is a just man ; he 
becomes odious besides to his relations and friendsi 
because he will not, for their service, overstep the 
bounds of right; whereas, to the unjust man the 
very reverse, said they, is the case. To paint this 
more forcibly, they drew the picture of a tyranny* 
where the unjust man was in the highest state of 
felicity, the voluntarily just in the lowest state of 
depression ; and they proved that the former, though 
outraging every rule of humanity, was loaded widi 
praises, not only those who were conscious of his 
crimes, but even those who had suffered by them^ 
considering him as a happy man ; for if injusticet 
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added they, is ever blamed, the blame proceeds, not 
from the fear of committing it, but from the fear of 
pufiferiog by it. Improving upon this notion, they 
declared that to be able to commit an injury was 
in itself a blessing, to receive an injury was in itself 
an evil ; but that there was more of ill in receiving, 
than there was of good in committing, and that to 
set this rig^t was the origin and object of legislation. 
Justice therefore they considered as the medium 
between the g^atest of blessings, that of committing 
wrong with impunity, and the greatest evil, which 
consists in not being able to revenge an injury 
leceived ; and hence, according to them, was derived 
the common attachment to justice, not as being a 
blessing in itself, but because persons being in a 
capacity to hurt others, oblige them to consider it as 
such ; for he, they continued, who has power in his 
hands, and is really a man, would never submit to 
such a convention: it would indeed be complete 
folly to do so. Give the good man and the bad 
man, they triumphantly concluded, power to act as 
they pleased ; present them with rings like that of 
Gyges, which should make them invisible, and what 
will be the consequence? The virtuous man would 
soon be foimd treading the very same* path as the 
Tillain, and if he should be so * adamantine ' as to 
act otherwise, he would be considered as the most 
pitiful and stupid of his species, in public indeed 
every one would eulogise his virtues ; but this would 
be done with a design of deceiving others, and in 
the foar of risking fortune, if a contrary course were 
pursued *•" 

The character and doctrines of the sophists have 
been made known to us chiefly by the writings of an 
inveterate enemy, and it is expedient therefore to 
collect any testimony which may confirm the picture, 
sucb as it is given by Plato. Such corroboration 

* Mitchell, p. Izxvii. Ixxxi. 
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will he foiinil in the unexceptionable testimony of tht 
c(>iitem]M)riiry historian. His HescriiUion of the stats 
of iiioraU in Athens at the time of the plag^ue, h 
siinicient proof that some powerful influence hsd 
Ih>cu at work to root out every principle of justice 
und monility; and we may tmce in it the natnral 
ronsiMpieuces of the sophistical tenets, as they an 
(l(*)iverv(l by Socrates, throuprh the mediuoi of Plato. 
Wo shall hereafter have occusion to quote this oele* 
brated |)aKsa£re, and can therefore do no more hen 
than refer to it. 

The new-f(inned empire of Athens had lasted som 
forty years, and had allowed time for those changesi 
which we have endeavoured to describe, to exert their 
seductive influence on the nationul character, when 
circiunHtnnces, which it is not necessary here to relate, 
led to a quarrel between the Athenians and Corin- 
thians, ihc latter beini:^ a principal member of that 
confcdcrucy consistin*:: chiefly of Peloponnesian 
states, of which Sparta was the head. At their 
instance a cnnnrress of the confederates was held at 
Sparta, in which they complained loudly of their 
injuries, and reproved the slugrprishness of the Spar- 
tan councils, which had suffered so many Grecian 
cities to be deprived of independence. Finally it 
was resolved that the treaties then existing^ between 
Sparta and her allies, and the Athenians, were 
broken, and that a subsequent meeting should be 
held, to consider the expediency of declaring^ war. 
This took place in the autumn of the year 432 B.C. 

War, however, was not immediately declarecL 
Several embassies passed between Sparta and Athens, 
partly for the sake of procrastinating a contest for 
which neither party felt quite ready, partly to pro- 
duce discord and embarrass the Athenian govern- 
nient. One of these was commissioned to require 
that due atonement should be made fur the murder 
of Cylon, of which we have fully spoken in p. 163| 
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:o avert the angler of the gods from Greece, 
icedtemonians required that all persons de- 
I from the guilty family should be banished, 
lumber of whom Pericles was included by his 
%\ descent, not from any hope of obtaining 
lishment, but with the view of throwing on 
\ odium of involving the city in war on his 
!ount. He eluded the difficulty by reminding 
*a similar instance of impiety committed by 
artan government, which had never been 
for, and bidding them first make due expia- 
* that. A second, and a third embassy were 
ihout producing any hopes of a reconciliation ;: 
en the people were convoked to consider of 

of these, Pericles addressed the assembly in 
!h urging it decidedly to reject the haughty 
Is of the Peloponnesians, which were merely 
nrunners of more extensive requisitions. He 
ed to encourage them by contrasting their own 
vith the scanty revenue of the Peloponnesians ;• 
rty which prevented the latter from engaging 

and distant wars, and which had kept them 
ainted with maritime affairs. He admitted 
one battle they might be victorious over all 
, of Greece ; but asserted that they would 

expect, nor be able to support, a long and 
ve war. He explained the manner in which 
osed to conduct the contest which he advised, 
ning Attica to the ravage of the enemy, and 
ample satisfaction by a series of predatory 
ms round the coast of Peloponnesus. '^ It is 
tfferent matter," he continued, '* that the whole 
», or that a small part even of Peloponnesus, 
be laid waste. For our antasfonists can find 
tr territory except by fighting for it, whereas 
:here is abundance, both on the continent and 
ds : for the dominion of the sea is a mighty 
. and consider, if we were islanders, who 
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woolil be 80 secure from attack at ounelves ? Noi 
then we should aim at placing ourselves as nearly I 
that situation as possible, caring not for houses an 
lands, but looking to the safety of our city and th 
sovereignty of the sea, and taking care not to be k 
by passion to give battle to the Peloponnesians, wh 
are much our superiors in number. For if we bei 
them, tliey will fight again in equal force ; but if we ai 
beaten, we lose our allies, wherein lies our strengtJ 
Let our lament be for men's bodies, not for houses an 
lands, for these do not g:ei men, but men get them^ 

The Athenians approved of what Pericles hs 
said, and answered, that they would do nothin 
upon compulsion ; but were willing to submit as 
disputes to arbitration, according to the terms of ei 
isting treaties. And the Lacedaemonians depart! 
home, and sent no more embassies. 

This was the origin of that long and injurioi 
struggle to Ghreece, commonly called the Peloponni 
sian war, in the illustration of which this volun 
will be chiefly employed. It has obtained a oelebril 
greater than even its own intrinsic importance migi 
have gained for it, in consequence of having bee 
narrated by a contemporary historian, to whose ai 
curacy, impartiality, and profound knowledge, gen 
ration after generation have borne one never varyin 
testimony ; and who has well ful61Ied the lofly tai 
which he proposed to himself, of leaving, as h 
memorial, no collection of idle stories, written to gai 
the favour of the moment; but an everlasting recoi 
of those things which have been, and which wJ 
again, according to the nature of man, recur in som* 
thing of a similar formf. 

Hostilities commenced in the year B.C. 431. Tl 

Lacedsmonian league comprised all the states < 

Peloponnesus, except Argos and Achaia, which we 

neutral; and nearly all northern Greece, exce] 

* Thocyd. i. 143. f lb. i. 22. 
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ThesBaly and Acarnania, which sided with Athens. 
The Athenian confederacy contained, besides those 
two states, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and the newly esta- 
blished city of Naupactus, held by the Messenians 
who had revolted from Sparta. Chios and Lesbos 
furnished ships of war, and were treated as allies ; 
the other islands of the ^^an, except IVf elos and 
Thera* together with the Greek cities on the coast of 
Asia and of Thrace, except a few which had revolted, 
were tributary subjects, deprived of their ships of war, 
and subject to the uncontrolled will of the Athenian 
people. Of the means of Athens at this time, we 
have a tolerably minute account given by Thucy- 
dides. The annual revenue paid by the allies has 
been stated at about six hundred talents, besides other 
sources, such as port dues and taxes. It is much to 
the credit of Pericles* administration, that, notwith- 
standing his lavish expenditure, there was in the 
treasury at this time six thousand talents of coined 
money, besides a quantity of uncoined gold and 
silver, in public and private dedications, vessels of 
sacrifice and divine service, and Persian spoils, 
amounting to five hundred talents more. There 
was also much valuable property in the temples, 
which they might use if necessary, and especially the 
golden ornaments and drapery of the statue of 
Minerva in the Parthenon, made of the purest metal, 
and forty talents in weight, which could be taken utf 
without injury to the statue, and replaced when cir- 
cumstances should admit of it. The military force 
of the state amounted to 13,000 heavy armed foot, 
fit fur foreign service; 16,000 of the same class, 
comprising the old and young, and foreigners resi- 
dent in Athens, who were exempt from foreign ser- 
vice, but liable to be called upon for home duty ; 1 ,200 
cavalry; 1,600 archers; and 300 triremes fit to put 
tosea. Reckoning the crew of a trireme at 200 men, 
the crews of 130, which number put to sea at once 
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in the first year of the war, would amount to 2MO0 
men. 

In accordance with the policy recommended fay 
Pericles, and ut hisi Kupf|restion, the Athenians aban- 
doned the ^hole of Attica to the rava^^ of the 
enemy. They removed into the city their femilies 
and honiiehold furniture, even to the wooden frame- 
work of their lionses ; their live stock was transported 
to Kuha*a, and the neip^hbourin^r islands. ** Very 
grievous was tliis removai to them, because they had 
always been used, the p^reater part of them, to reside 
ill the country*." This preference of a country U!e 
the historian traces to the earliest times; the result 
no doubt of that superior security of life and pro- 
perty, which induced the Athenians, at an earlier 
period than other Greeks, to desist from Vfearing 
arms as part of their usual dress. It was the more 
crrievous, he adds, because after the Median war, in 
which all Attica was laid waste with fire and sword, 
their establishments had been newly restored ; and, 
we may conjecture, with new comforts and ele^i^ncea. 
Nor was the inconvenience confined to quitting the 
homes to which they had been long attached. The 
introduction of such a multitude within the walls of 
a sinn^le city led, of course, to serious inconvenience. 
Some few had town houses, or found a home with 
friends and relations ; others set up the framework 
of their houses, or constructed habitations as they 
could in the unoccupied spaces within the walls ; and 
the |)oorest sheltered themselves in the towers of the 
walls, or in the temples, or wherever a place of refuge 
could he found. Even that space of ground which was 
called tliePelasgianf, of which an orucle had declared 
that it was '^ better uninhabited," was not kept unoc- 
cupied by the su])erstition ; "and the oracle," says 
Thucydides, *' seems to me to have turned out contrary 

• Thucyd. ii. 14. 
t See Dr. Arnold's notej Thucyd. ii. 17. 
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bat was supposed, for the threateued evil came not 
rasonofihe forbiddeDiodwelling, but the necessity 
e iadwelling came through the war'." Those 
, of wiiich we have betbre spoken, arising from tt 
1, indigent, and idle population, with little em- 
ment, except in state aSkirs, and little subsist- 
, except from the public treasury, must of course 

: been greatly increased by such e 

nhabitants of the city. 

• Thucjrd. ii. ir. 
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Chapter II. 

HlatftriuM of 1h* pUruA— SV«reh of rhfl foat ch\tf pnTELtDCfi rtoonlpd 
— OrirlD of Iki dii'uc— Fk^gt of Alliini— Of CinrtusliDonlt-Ol 
Flowace—Or Mllu— ijlilo of nnlUiiil kiiDwltd(«— I'lifui of LasdoB. 

A HisTonY of the pla^e, in the hands of one qualn 
fled to do justice to the subject by medical knowledge 
joined to extensive research, mi^ht be rendered 
uttractive in no common degree. It 1ms chmnced 
that the phenomena, moral and physical, of several 
remarkable pestilences have been described by wri- 
ters of iiniiKiiel power, whose eloquence has commu- 
tiicatcd lo them a hterory interest, independent of 
Ihut which they must otherwise have possessed as 
Rtrikinff passages in (he history of man. Of these 
Thucydidcs is the earliest ; and the plsftue which de- 
solated Athens in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
m/r, though not the earliest mei\UofttA in ^rorane 
records, in ihc first of which aiiTJ 'partvtviXw orro'mA. 
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has reached us. A sufferer as well as a spectator, 
he has related its symptoms, described the wretched- 
ness which it inflicted on his country, and analyzed 
its moral effects with the accuracy and profoundness 
of reflection by which he is distinguished above all 
other historians ; and no part of that work which he 
has delivered to us as an ** everlasting possession*'' 
has excited more admiration than this. Hippocrates, 
himself a contemporary, if not an eye-witness, has 
left a medical account of the same disease, and from 
these authorities Lucretius has composed one of the 
finest and most celebrated passages in his philoso- 
phical poemt* Procopius also has left a description 
of the plague {, which during the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly all the known world, evidently mo* 
del led upon Thucydides, and not an unsuccessful 
imitation of him. In later times the great plagues 
of Florence and London have found worthy chro- 
niclers in the two great novelists, Boccacio, who was 
an eye-witness of that which he describes, and Defoe, 
the verisimilitude of whose narration is such, that it 
is difficult to believe it any thing but what it proposes 
to be, the narrative of a person who had witnessed 
the eventful time of which he wrote. Defoe, how-* 
ever, was under three years old when the great 
plague of London broke out. Boccacio appears like 
Procopius to have written in imitation, perhaps in 
emulation of the Greek historian : Defoe has treated 
the subject in his peculiar style, and at much greater 
length than any of those whom we have named ; and 
intermixing, as we must believe, a quantity of facts 
and observations, the result of minute inquiry* with 
a framework of fiction, has produced a narrative 
stamped, like all his works, with a singular appear- 
ance of reality, and remarkable for simple pathos 
and homely vigour of descriptiou. 

* jiril^ it Ai)> i* 22. 
t LIb«vi. I Persic, lib. ii* 
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We may divide pestilences into two claisea: thoM 
which, as if dependent upon some noxious property 
of thi* air, ha\e spread successively from country to 
country and devastated a lar^^e portion of the world, 
and thoi>e which have raided in a particular spot or 
within small limits, and which ap])ear therefore to 
huve been £;:ene rated by some local accident, as is 
said to have occurred in Africa, B. c. 126 (a. u. 628), 
bv the felid exhalations from dead ]ocusU»*, or to have 
l)Ocn intHKiuced from other places, and to have beea 
propagated rather by intection than the transmissive 
qualities of the air. To ascertain the s]x:cific differ- 
ence between the two is probably beyond the reach 
of medical science; but the distinction is important* 
since the latter are susceptible of control by quaran- 
tine laws, which are |X)werless, perhaps worse than 
])owerless, to arrest the former. Of these the most 
celebrated are (juaintly described in a manuscript ac* 
count of the great plague of London, preserved in the 
British Museum t* 

** Of universal], or oecumenicall^ plaugcs, the most 
spreading and destructive that I have met with in 
history are these four : fiirst that of Athens, which 
fell out in the Peloponnesian warr, before Christ 
428, described most fully by that eminent historian, 
Thucydides, in his second booke, who had been aicke 
of it himselfe, but restored, and from him by that 

* Kircber,ScrutiniuniJe Peste. He quotes Diodorat (without 
reference) and Orosius, buuk v., as his autborities: thepasaageia 
Diodonis we have not been able to find. 

t** AMfitty^m^U, or an experimental relation of what bath hap- 
pened remarkqueable in the last Plague in the city of Londoo. ftc. 
by \V. Boghur»t, apothecary in St. (iiles' in y* Feilds : Loodon, 
16G6, MS. Sloane, 349.^ Our attention was directed to this 
book as being likely to contain some curious details of the pUgoa 
of 1665, but with the exception of this prefatory matter it it 
too exclusively medical to xuit our purpose. 

I <' Oecumenical {it»wfAi9Mit Crum it»4tfuni)t reliting to the 
whole habitablo world."— ^oAjwoh. 
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frreat prdmoter and enlightener of the Epicurean, or 
Corpuscular Philosophy, the poet Lucretius, in the 
last part of his last booke. This plauge, though it 
bee vulgarly called the Athenian plauge, because it 
did great execution there in that city, yet indeed not 
on Athens alone, but asThucydides tells us, beginning 
at Ethiopia overran Afrika and transferred itself into 
Asia, and thence into Europe. 

** The second famous, or occumenicall plauge 
which hath occurred to my reading, was in the 
raigne of Vibius Gallus, and Volusianus his sonne, 
according to Calvisius, of Christ 253. This plauge 
is also related to have had its originall in j^thiopia, 
and from thense to have diffused itself into all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and to have lasted 
fifteen yeares without intermission. How it raged in 
Alexandria and ^gypt wee understand from an 
epistle of Dionysius, the bishop of that city at that 
time, recorded by Eusebius in his viith book, cap. 22. 
Hee tells us it fell promiscuously on the heathens and 
the christians, though most heavily upon the former, 
that noe house was free from the dire effects of its 
rage. From other parts of Afirique wee understand 
from St. Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, in his 
excellent sermon de MortcUitate, made on purpose to 
animate and strengthen the christians, who were 
joynt and fellow sufferers with the heathens, unde 
pr€Bsentis mortalitatis copia^ as he tearms it — Uhe 
large measure of the present mortality :' and of its 
rage at Rome wee find observed out of the Roman 
history by Calvisius that there dyed of it daily to the 
number of 5000, and therefore Brightman and 
Mead, both men sufficiently learned, in their comen- 
taryes upon the Revelations, interpret this plauge to be 
one of the fearful judgments foretold to breake forth 
upon the opening of the fourth scale, chap. vi. 8. 
And Justus Lipsius, a critick of noe ordinary read- 

c3 
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inp^, saith of this pestilence in h\% book de ConHmUitt^ 
lib, 2| * non alia vnquam major lue$^ /jrc' that his 
readinfr did not atronl him an example or president 
of a irreater plaiij^, considerinfr the many countreya 
it infected in the severall yeare» that it lasted. 

** The third imivorsall plaup:e was that which hap- 
pened in the rai<]riie of Justinian, and took its be^n- 
nin^ in the vcarc of Christ 532, and this also, as the 
former, is sayd to have descended from ^Ethiopia. 
Wee have a copious description of it by Procopius in 
his Prnicontm^ lib, 2. And we are informed by 
him that it rapred very much in Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople, for four months space, and that when it 
was in its height, there dyed of it every day 10,000 
and upwanls ; and this is the pestilence related 
by Evagrius the ecclesiasticall historian, which 
lasted, as he says, fifty-two yeares, not continuall, but 
by severall returns and revolutions, and of this pes- 
tilence he was sick himselfe. And Greece shared not 
only in the contagion of it, but also Italy, as wee read 
in Paulus Diaconus, and it swept away Pope Pc^ 
lagius, the predecessor of Gregory the Great, about 
the year 580 ; fibr I conceive this plauge to be that in 
the ruigne of Justinian, propagated into remoter coun- 
treys, and lengthened out to this tearme, much accord- 
ing to the forementioned computation of Evagrius. 
It also overran Fraunce in the year 583, and this I 
conceive to be that which plauged tlie Britons here 
in that vacation betwixt the Romans grovemment 
and the Saxons, in Vortigern's tyme, when the living 
could scarce bury the dead. 

*' The fourth cecumenicall plauge which I haTe 
taken notice of, was in the year 1347, * qum vioUn^ 
tissimafuitj et Mum mundum pervadt in emnia sex 
et ita vastavit vt nee tertia pars kominvm mpereitset :* 
they are the words of Calvisius, ' it was most violent 
and ran over the world in six years, and soe wasted 
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Europe that not the third part of men were left 
alive.' To omit other parts, and see what it did at 
home in our owne countreye, Mr. Cambden reports 
in his Britannia, that in the yeare 1348 this plauge 
was 8oe hot that in Wallingford, iu Barkshire* it 
dyspeopled the town, reducing their twelve churches 
to one or two» which they now retayne* In London 
k had soe quick an edge, that in the space of twelve 
months there was buried in one church^yard, com- 
monly called the Cistercian, or Charter-house, above 
60,000. They write further that through the king- 
dom it made such havock that it tooke away more than 
half the people ; and it is noted there dyed in Lon- 
don alone, between the 1st of January and the Isfc 
of July, 57,874. Soe Daniel, in 22, Edward III." 
. It may be worthy of remark that of these plagues 
three are traced to Egypt or Ethiopia, while the 
fourth, as we shall presently see from Villani, is said 
to have originated in the north-east of Asia. Kir- 
dier, in his ' Sorutinium de Peste,* has given a cata- 
logue of the most remarkable pestilences recorded, 
lu which he mentions only one other universal plague, 
in the year 1400, but relates neither its origin nor its 
history. Another very de9tru(!tive one broke out in 
the year 170 in Babylonia, which spread through the 
provinces, and carried ojQT a vast number of persons 
at Rome. Galen was then living in the capital, and 
speaks of this disease as very similar to that de- 
scribed by Thucydides. 

The present chapter will be employed in describing 
some of those pestilences which are most celebrated, 
either for the abilities exerted in describing them, or 
the ravages which they have committed ; and will 
include the plagues of Athens, Constantinople, Flo- 
rence, the plague of Milan in 1630, and of London 
in 1665. It is not our plan to give either a general 
history of the plague, or a detailed account of the rise 
and fall, the symptoms and method of treatment of 
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each particiilor scoiirpT. The paAiiaf^R which we 
extract from ThiicydideH, PnxropiiiH, uiid Doccacio, 
nrr complete in thiMiiHclveH; from thoHe later pesii* 
liMtceN, of which no inaHter iiiiiid haH given a com- 
preheiiHivc view, we have eiideuvoured to m*lect such 
particulars, and to quote Huch |KiHiia{>;e8 us show the 
moral consef|uences of the vimtatioii, mther than to 
diKurust hy au ol'tcu rei>cated story of Buffering^, or give 
A hospital chronicle of the varying intensity of the 
mischief from day to day. 

We l)egiu then with Thucydides' account of the 
plaufiie at Athens in the second year of the war. 

** In the very begimiing of summer, the Pelopon* 
nesians and their confederates, as helbre, two-thirds 
of the military power of each state, invaded Attica, 
under the command of Archidamus, son of Zeuxida- 
mus, king of Lacedeemon, and after they had ea« 
camped themselves wasted the country about them. 
And before they hud been many days in Attica the 
plague first began among the Athenians, said also to 
have seized formerly on divers other parts, as about 
Jjemnos and elsewhere, but so great a plague end 
mortality of men was never remembered to have hep-^ 
pened in any place before. For at first, neither were 
the physicians able to cure it through ignorance of 
what it was, but died fastest themselves, as being the « 
men that most approached the sick, nor any other 
art of man availed whatsoever. AU supplications of 
the gods, and inquiries of oracles, and whatsoever 
other means they used of that kind, proved all unpro" 
fi table, and at the last, sulxiued by the greatness of 
the evil, they gave them all over.*' 

** it began (by report) first, in that part of JEM'*- 
opia that lieth above uEgypt, and thence fell down 
into JEgypU sud Afric, and into the greatest part of 
the territories of the king*. It invaded Athena on 
a sudden, end touched first upon those that dwelt ia 

* Of Fbrtii. 
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PlrflBUS ; insomuch as they reported the Peloponne- 
siaDS had cast poison into their tanks, for springes 
there were not any in that place. But afterwards it 
reached the upper city, and then they died a great 
deal faster. Now let every man, physician or other, 
concerning the ground of this sickness, whence it 
sprung, and what causes he thinks able to produce 
so great an alteration, speak according to his own 
knowledge ; for my own part, I will deliver but the 
manner of it, and lay open only such things as one 
may take his mark by, to discover the same if it come 
again, having been both sick of it myself, and seen 
others sick of the same. 

** This year, by confession of all men, was of all 
other for other diseases most free and healthful. But 
if any man were sick before, his disease turned to 
this ; if not, yet suddenly, without any apparent cause 
preceding, and being in perfect health, they were 
taken first with an extreme ache in their heads, red- 
ness and inflammation of the eyes; and then invi^ardly 
their throats and tongues grew presently bloody, and 
sent out a preternatural and fetid breath. Upon this 
followed sneezing and hoarseness, and not long after 
the pain together with a mighty cough came down 
into the breast : and when once it was settled in the 
stomach it caused vomit, and with great torment 
came on all manner of evacuations of bile that phy- 
sicians ever named. And most persons were taken 
with a hollow hiccough, bringing on violent convul- 
sions, which in some ceased quickly, but in others 
were long before they gave over. Their bodies out- 
wardly to the touch were neither very hot nor pale, 
but reddish, livid, and beflowered with little pimples 
and whelks ; but so burned inwardly, as not to en- 
dure the lightest cloths or linen garment to be upon 
them, nor any thing but mere nakedness ; but rather 
most willingly to have cast themselves into cold 
Water. And many of them that were not looked to, 
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poAf^essed with insatiate thirst, did this into the tanks. 
And whether they dmnk more or less, it was all one; 
and rentlessnesH and wakefulness prevailed through- 
out. And while the disease was at the lieight, their 
bodies wasted imt, but resisted the torment beyond 
all expectation, m> that most of them died on the 
ninth, or seventh day, of the inward fever, whilst they 
had yet stren<rth, or if they had escaped that, then 
the disease fallinp^ down into their bellies, and causinji; 
there i^reat exulcerations and immoderate looseness, 
they died many of them afterwards through weakness. 
For the disease (which took first the head) begaa 
above and came down, and passed through the whole 
l)ody ; and if a man survived through the worst part 
of it, still it caught hold of his extremities, and left its 
mark. For it fell u[)on the fingers and toes ; and 
many survived with the loss of these members ; some 
also with the loss of their eyes. And others presently 
upon their recovery, were taken with such an oblivion 
of all things whatsoever, as they neither knew them- 
selves, nor their acquaintance. 

** For this was a kind of sickness which far sur- 
mounted all expression of words, and both exceeded 
human nature in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared also otherwise to be none of 
those diseases that are bred amongst us, and that 
especially by this. For all, both birds and beasts, 
that use to feed on human flesh, though many men 
lay abroad unhuried, either came not at them, or 
tasting perished. And the proof is this : there ensued 
a total liiilure of all such fowl, which were not then 
seen, neither about the carcasses, or any where else: 
but by the dogs, because they are familiar with men, 
this effect was seen much clearer. 

'^ So that this disease (to pass over many strange 
particulars of the accidents that some had diflerenUj 
from others) was in general such as 1 have shown* 
and for other usual sicknesses, at that time no man 
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was troubled with any, or if there were any t!iey 
turned to this. Now they died, some for want of 
attendance, and some again with all the cure and 
physic that could he used. Nor was there any to 
say certain medicine, that applied must have helped 
them ; for if it did good to one, it did harm to another; 
and as far as strength and weakness of constitution 
were concerned, it carried off all alike, even those 
that were most carefully nursed. But the greatest 
misery of all was, the dejection of mind, in such as 
found themselves beginning to be sick (for they 
grew presently desperate, and gave themselves over 
without making any resistance), as also their dying 
thus like sheep, infected by mutual visitation ; for 
the greatest mortality proceeded that way. For if 
men forbore through fear to visit them, then they 
died forlorn; whereby many houses were emptied, 
fcr want of some one that would tend the inhabitants. 
If they forbore not, then they died themselves, and 
principally the honestest men. For out of shame 
they would not spare themselves, but went in unto 
their friends, especially after it was come to this 
pass, that even their domestics, wearied with the 
lamentations of them that died, and overcome with 
the greatness of the calamity, were no longer moved 
therewith. Still those who had recovered felt the 
most compassion both on them that died and on them 
that lay sick, as having both known the misery them- 
selves, and now no more subject to the danger. For 
this disease never took any man the second time, so 
88 to be mortal. And these men were both by others 
counted happy, and they also themselves, through 
excess of present joy, conceived a kind of light hope 
never to die of any other sickness hereafter. 

** Besides the present affliction, the reception of 
the country people and of their substance \i\lo V\\e 
efijr, oppressed both tbem, and much more ihc\>eo^\e 
bemselres that so came in. For having no Vio^LSfiB^ 
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but dwelling at that time of the year in stifling booths, 
the mortality wax now without all form ; and dyin^ 
men lay tumbling one upon another in the streets, 
and men half dead about every conduit through 
desire of water. The temples also where they took 
up their temporary abode, were all full of the dead 
that died within them ; fur, oppressed with violence 
ot* the calamity, and not knowing what to do, men 
grew careless both of holy and profane things alike. 
And the laws which they formerly used touching 
funerals were all now broken ; every one burying 
where he could find room. And many for want of 
things necessary, after so many deaths before, had 
recourse to shameless burials of their dead. For 
when one had made a funeral pile *, another getting 
before him, would throw on his dead and set fire to it 
And when one was burning, another would come, 
and having cast thereon him whom he carried, go his 
way again. 

'* And the great licentiousness, which also in other 
kinds was used in the city, began at first from this 
disease. For men more readily ventured on things 
which they formerly concealed, or durst not do freely 
and at their pleasure, seeing before their eyes such 
quick revolution, of the rich dying, and men worth 
nothing inheriting their estates ; insomuch as they 
judged it best to enjoy their fortunes briskly and 
merrily, considering them and their lives alike held 
but from day to day. As for pains, no man was for* 
ward in any action of honour to take any, because 
they thought it uncertain whether they should die or 
not, before they achieved it. But that which pro- 
duced present enjoyment, or which immediately led to 
it, was now received to be both honourable and advan- 
tageous. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 

* A pile of wood, which when they laid the corpse on it, tbey 
fired, and afk«rwtrd8 buried the bones. 
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men, awed any man. Not the former, because they 
concluded it was alike to worship or not worship, 
iiponi seeing that alike they all perished : nor the 
latter, because no man expected his life would last, 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. 
But they thought there was now over their heads 
some far greater judgment decreed against them ; 
before which fell they thought to enjoy some little 
part of their lives. 

*' Such was the misery into which the Athenians 
being fallen, were much oppressed ; having not only 
their men killed by the disease within, but the enemy 
also laying waste their fields and villages without. 
In this sickness also (as it was not unlikely they 
would) they called to mind this verse, said also of 
the elder sort to have been uttered of old : — 

A Doric war shall fall, 
And a great plague withal. 

•* Now were men at variance about the word, some 
saying it was not Aot/ioc (i. e. the Plague), that 
was by the ancients mentioned in that verse, but 
Ai/ioc (i. e. Famine). But upon the present oc- 
casion the word Aoi/ioc deservedly obtained. For as 
men suffered, so they made the verse to say. And I 
think, if a(\er this there shall ever come another Doric 
war, and with it a famine, they are like to recite the 
verse accordingly. There was also reported by such 
as knew, a certain answer given by the oracle to the 
Lacedemonians, when they inquired whether they 
should make this war or not, ' that if they warred 
with all their power, they should have the victory, 
and that the god * himself would take their parts ;' 
and thereupon they thought the present misery to be 
a fulfilling of that prophecy. The Peloponnesians 

* Apollo, to whom the heathens attributed the immisslon of all 
epidemic or ordinary diseases. 

VOL. II. D 
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were no sooner entered Attica, but the sickness pre- 
sently beiran, and never came into Peloponnesus, to 
speak of, but reigned principally in Athens, and in 
such other places afterwards as were most populous. 
And thus much of this disease*." 

The disease remitted during the winter, but in the 
following summer broke out again, and carried off 
Pericles among its victims. In that one death Athens 
received more irretrievable injury than from the loss 
of all the multitude who perished, for he was the last 
of that succession of statesmen who founded and 
matured her greatness. Hitherto the directors, the 
virtual sovereigns of the state ti had been truly dema- 
gogues: they led, those who succeeded to their 
influence were led by, the people, and preserved their 
power by yielding to and encouraging passions which 
they ought to have controlled J. Two years later the 
plague broke out again. Altogether it carried off 
4400 heavy armed soldiers, and 300 horsemen ; that 
is, 4700 male citizens in the prime of life, between 
the ages fixed by law as the limits of active service, 
of the highest and middle ranks alone, besides an 
innumerable multitude of other persons §. 

Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence, 
if farther evidence were necessary, that about this 
time a great change did take place in the manners 

* Thucyd. ii. 47, 54. Hobbes's Translation has been osed 
throughout the volume ; it has been compared with the original, 
and corrected where necessary. 

t It was in name a state democratical, but in fact a government 
of the principal roan. — ^Thucyd. ii. 65. 

I See the analysis of ibe Knights, in chap. iv. 

5 See Thucyd. iii. 87. The Athenian army at the commence- 
ment of the war consisted of 13,000 heavy armed soldiers of the 
former class, and 1200 horsemen, including the horse archers, 
who were not citizens. Such being the mortality of the upper 
chsses, we may safely suppose that a quarter of the whole popu* 
lation perished.— Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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And morals of the Athenians. The reader will find 
this subject, which is one of great interest, and would 
require a separate chapter for its investigation, noticed 
in our introductory chapter, and treated at considera- 
ble length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell's 
Aristophanes there quoted. We here allude to it 
only to guard against the supposition that this total 
demoralization was brought about in the short space 
of a few months by the influence of terror and reck- 
lessness : a thing not in itself probable, not confirmed 
by the experience of similar visitations, and not the 
necessary meaning of the assertion^ that '* the licen- 
tiousness of the city fiowed at first from this disease." 
This was the crisis of the change; the pestilence 
determined the victory of an evil influence which had 
long been spreading, and marked the period from 
which that change was to be dated. Hitherto the 
open practice of the new doctrines had been repressed 
by laws, and by the received opinion of good and 
evil ; but now that the insecurity of life and property 
banished thought of the future, by alike extinguish- 
ing both hope and fear, " for no man expected that 
his life would last till he received punishment of his 
crimes by judgment," and that the general disorder 
and distress removed all check of public opinion, the 
doctrines of the sophists sprung at once to maturity, 
and bore abundant fruit after their kind *. 

Another circumstance, apparently more trivial, is 

lot unlikely to have had considerable effect — the col- 

ection of the whole Athenian people within the walls. 

I proverb tells us that idleness is the mother of all 

ice ; and few things are more unfavourable to mo- 

1 habits than the crowding of a large population 

* See Mitchell's Preliminary Discourse, p. 7A, 84, and the 
tonic dialogues there quoted. See also the Clouds, especially 

concluding part, and the dialogue between the Logos Dilcaiot 

Logos Adikos. 

d2 
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within inconveniently narrow bounds. . Both these 
sources of evil were united in Athens. The incon- 
venience experienced by the people for want of accom- 
modation has been already described. For their 
employments, agriculture was the only business to 
which a free Athenian would persoiially apply him- 
self, although the wealthy carried on manufactures 
by means of slaves ; and from the practice of agri- 
ciiUure the Athenians were now entirely cut of>I In 
consequence a great number of families had no sup- 
port whatever, except what they derived from the 
public revenue, in the form of sacrifices, a large part 
of which was distributed among the people, public 
entertainments, and the pay for attending the public 
meetings and the courts of justice. Needy men 
readily embrace doctrines which place the property of 
others at their disposal; and thus the nation was 
already half demoralized, when the plague broke out, 
and removed the fear of present punishment, without 
enforcing that of future retribution. Temptation 
and bad example soon completed the work. 

Procopius, a Greek historian of the sixth century, 
was a witness, and has left a minute description of 
the great plague, which in the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly the whole of the known world. It is 
evidently modelled upon the celebrated passage in 
Thucydides which we have just extracted. The most 
remarkable circumstance in this pestilence is its extra- 
ordinary lengtii. When Evagrius of Antioch wrote 
his Ecclesiastical History it had lasted fifty-two years, 
with alternate fits of relaxation and vigour; but 
during this long period the earth was never wholly 
free from its ravages. 

•• About this time a pestilence occurred, which 
almost put an end to the human race. Now it is 
ahvayn probable that daring meu \n*\\V i^toijjose some 
reason to explain (hose thlugs wVvvcYv cota% ^o^\x «Bk 
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US direct from heaven, as persons skilled in such 
matters love to deal in wonderful causes beyond 
man's discovery, and to shape stranore schemes of 
natural philosophy ; knowing that what they utter is 
not sound, but satisfied if they can cheat the vulgfar 
into believing it. But for this particular calamity 
we can in no way account, either in word or thought, 
except by referring it to God. For it fell on no par- 
ticular portion of the earth, nor race of men, nor 
was it confined to any season of the year, which 
things might have given some preteiW^ thinking 
it of natural origin, but spread over alraU earth, and 
ravaged all nations, the most unlike am opposite to 
each other, sparing neither constitution nor age. 
For whether men differed in place of abode, or in diet, 
or temperament, or in any thing else in which they 
do differ from each other, in this disease the variance 
availed nothing ; and it fell on some in summer, on 
others in winter, and on others at the other seasons. 
Let would-be philosophers and speculators upon 
lofty things speak then, each according to his own 
opinion. I proceed to show whence this disease 
came, and how it operated to destroy men. 

''It began in Egypt, among the inhabitants of 
Pelusium, and dividing, spread on one side to Alex- 
andria, and the rest of Egypt, and on the other into 
Palestine, and from thence over the whole earth, 
advancing by its proper way, and at its proper sea- 
son ; for it seemed to advance according to a pre- 
scribed plan, and to abide^ in every country for an 
appointed time, sparing none as it passed, and 
extending on either side to the bounds of the habi- 
table world, as if apprehensive lest any recess should 
escape. For it missed no island, no cave, no moun- 
tain summit inhabited by man ; or if it did, aud s^^^J^d^ 
or laid lis hand but lightly on the dweWet^ x\vet^^ 
iAen Ji leturaed at a iater time, and never VoviOcvvw^ 
tbeir ne^hboans, whom before it had allackeA \ftQfiX 
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bitteiiyi quitted not that spot until tha niMaoM of 
the deed was fully and Juatly made up*, propor- 
tionate to the mortality of the ueighbouihood iu the 
former season. The disease always began at the 
sea-side, and spread thence into the interior. It 
reached Constantinople, where I then happened to 
be, at midsummer in the second year of its progress. 
The manner of its attack was this : Tisions of spiritet, 
in all sorts of human shapes, were seen. The suf- 
ferers thought they met a man, who struck them, 
and were taken ill the same moment that they aaw 
the spectre. At first men strove to turn aside these 
spirits, by uttering the holiest names,, and hallowina 
themselves as best they could ; but they gainea 
nothing by this, for very many who fled even to 
the churches, perished there ; and at last, even when 
their friends called them, they would not attend, bat 
shut themselves up at home, and pretended not ta 
hear, though thor very doors were yielding to tiia 
knocking; so terrified were they, lest it sluMild be 
some spirit {• Others again were taken ill in a difr 

* Evagrlui addt to thli a grsttor marvel; that ths cltlseni of 
infected placti, who wert abMnt from homi, liekoiMd tod disd, 
even where no other trace of the pltfoo appeared. 

X Thit curioui passage may be illustrated from a pamphlet en^ 
titled ' Medela Pestilentia. wherein is contained several Tbeolo^ 
gical Queries concerning the Plague/ &c.) by Riobard Kephale. 
*' Some I have talked with, who have ingenuously confint they, 
at tiieir first infection, have felt themselves manifestly atrickM| 
being sensible of a blow suddenly given them^ some on the bea4 
and neck, others on the back and side, &c.; sometimes so violently 
that they have been as it were knockt down to the ground, re- 
maining' so for a time senseless ; whereof some have died instantly, 
others in a short time after." p. 49. This statement, however^ If 
not entitled to implicit credit; for it is the writer's object to prove 
the plague a direct infliction from God, without the intervention o( 
flocondary causes. ''There are two sorts of plague, the one sim- 
p/e, tho other putrid. Tht simple plague \% iVie vtrf VtkfLuMktia oC 
^Ae striking angel exeottti ng the vengeaioe eft Qod o^a t^ ^eAiea 
oftneiL Thie kind of plague ariieth lioia no d!ks\anvwEiX'K(« ^ 
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ferent way. and saw some one in a dream, who stood 
over them and struck them; or heard a warning 
voice, that they were numbered with the dead. But 
most fell sick in the following manner, unwarned of 
their fate either by sleeping or waking visions. They 
felt feverish on first rising, or while walking or other- 
wise employed. There was no change in colour, no 
heat, as when fever supervenes, no inflamation ; but 
until evening the fever was so slight that it suggested 
no idea of danger, either to the patient or the physi- 
cian ; and indeed none that were ill of it expected to 
die. But on that day, or the next, or sometimes a 
few days after, the buboe appeared, mostly in the 
groin, but in the arm-pit also, or behind the ears, or 
sometimes on the thighs. 

'* Thus far the course of the disease was alike in 
all ; for the rest, I cannot tell whether the difference 
of symptoms arose from difference of constitutions, or 
is referable to the will alone of Him who sent it. For 
some fell into a deep stupor, others into raving 
madness, and each suffered agreeably to the kind of 
bis disorder. For those who were attacked by 
stupor, forgetting every thing to which they were 
accustomed, seemed always asleep. And if any per- 
son were in attendance on them, from time to time 
they took food: but some who were neglected 
perished for want of food. The maniacs, on the con- 
trary, were afflicted by sleeplessness, and continual 
apparitions, which attacked them, as they thought, 
meaning to kill them ; so that they raised a f^reat 
disturbance, and made horrid cries, endeavouring to 
escape. And their attendants, worn by constant 
labour. Buffered most severely, insomuch that men 

blood, putrefaction of humours, or influence of stars, but falleth 
merely from the stroke of God's punishing ange\. ^^ucVv >m«\« 
the plagues of old, mm you may read in Exod. x\\. aud lAuiaVi. tl\, 
Jff, 'J5; also 2 Sua, xxiv. md 2 Kings xix.) Ibid. 
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pitied them no le» than those who were HI,- not ham 

any danger of contagion * (for no phyiician nor other 
penton tell sick from contact with the aick or dead ; 
since many employed coniitantly in nur«iB|^ or bnry- 
ing, against all expectation, survived this service, 
and many, for whose illness no cause could be die* 
covered, died at once), but on accouut of their hard 
labour did they pity them. For it was necessary to 
replace the patients who would throw themselves out 
of bed, and roll on the floor, and to drive and hale 
them back as often as they tried to rush out of the 
house ; and such as could find wster wanted to plunge 
in, not from desire to drink, for they went mostly to 
the sea, but at the suggestion of a disordered mindt* 
And there was also much trouble in adminislering 
food, to which they were very adverse. Many died 
of starvation, or by throwing themselves down heightB. 
Mortification of the buboes carried off such aa ex- 
perienced neither stupor nor frenxy, and- they died 
at last, exhausted by agony. It would be supposed 
that the others underwent equal torture ; but this vras 
not so. the mental disease, however slight* precluding 
all sensation of pain. 

**Tbe physicians, embarrassed by their unae- 
quaintance with the forms of the disease, and thinking 
that the element of it vras secreted in the buboes, de* 
termined to examine the dead bodies; and opening 
these tumours, found in them something in the like* 
ness of a coal. Some died immediately, some after 
many days ; some threw out black pustules, the 

* This paasAge u remtrkftble u beinp probably th« sarUest «•• 
sertion exunt, of any disease known by tbe name vKfiagtm boiif 
UDcommunicable by contact. Of all tbe following acconnts of 
similar pestilences, the dread of contagion will be foond to form 
one of tbe most striking features. 

f More probably from that burning heat which Thacydidts 
telU vs prodaced the lane e0ect at Athens. 
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size of a lentil, all over their bodies, and these lived 
not one day longer, but died on the instant. Many 
were carried off at once by vomiting blood. One 
thing I have to observe, that the most eminent phy- 
sicians predicted the death of many, who soon afler, 
against all expectation, had nothing ailing, and per- 
sisted that many would live, who at that moment 
were on the point of dissolution. Thus, throughout 
the disease, there was nothing for which human rea- 
son could account*, but in almost every instance 
some unlooked-for event occurred. The bath did 
good to some, and no less harm to others. Many who 
were neglected, died ; others unexpectedly survived. 
Medical treatment had contradictory effects on those 
who tried it, and in brief, the wit of man found no 
means of safety, either to ward off or to overcome the 
evil, but its attack was without apparent cause, and 
the recovery spontaneous. 

** The disease lasted in Constantinople four months, 
and was at its height for three. At first the number 
of dead was little greater than ordinary ; then the evil 
increased till it amounted to 5000 daily, and at last 
to 10,000, and even more. At first every man took 
care himself to bury those in his household, casting 
them secretly, or by open force, into other persons* 
tombs; but at last all was confusion. For slaves 
remained without masters, and men, formerly rich 
and happy, were lefl without common attendance by 
the sickness and death of their slaves ; and many 
houses were quite emptied of inhabitants: so that 
some remained many days without burial, because 
there were no persons that knew them. When the 
Emperor heard of this^ he sent money and soldiers 
from the palace, and ordered Theodorus, an oflicer 

o 5 
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called by the Latiiw the Refeiendaiy, wiw Merivei 
all petitkme addieised to the Emperor, sad rigpiiM 
his pleasure with respect to them, to take etuvge of 
this matter ; so that they whoee homei were not je| 
entirely desolated performed the fiineral iltee ct tMr 
own connexions; and Theodoras, at the imp«i»l 
expense, and partly also at his own, buried tboii 
bodies that had none to eare ibr them* Bqt when 
the tombs that were already constructed were fllM 
with corpses, trenches were dog dl about the ci^, 
into which every one cast the doA as he could, wid 
went away; until the gntTe^diggere, wewriod out, 
took off the rooft of the towers on the wall of the 
district called Sukai*, into which they east the bodiee 
promiscuously, and when they were fiiU replaced the 
roofs. The fetid smell from hence reached the ci^, 
and much annoyed the inhabitantsi espeoiiUy whea 
the wind lay in that quarter. 

**A11 rites usual at burials were then neglected: 
there were no processions, no hynms, nov diigeei 
but it was sufficient if a man bore off a ooipee upon 
his shoulders, and cast it down in the maritime qi|||p« 
ter of the city. From thence the bodies, piled iq 
heaps on barges, were carried off wherever ohanoi 
directed. At thiRt time the Actions t into which the 
people were before divided, relaxing from their mxhi 
tual hate, applied themselves conjointly to pay due 
reverence to ^e dead, and buried all persons without 
distinction, whether they had any claim on them Of 
not. And those whose delight had been in base and 
evil pursuits, shook off their lawless course of Mk^ 
and accurately performed the duties of religion, not 

* The fig-trees : it included the modern suburbs of Pen tad 
Qalata. 
f For some notice of these singular and virulent factioas, tee 

chap, iv. 
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from having repented, and learnt to goyem their 
passions, nor from being suddenly turned into lovers 
of virtue ; for it is impossible to change thus easily 
the natural temper, or the result of long continued 
habit, except by means of a divine interposition. But 
all were terror-struck at the scenes which surrounded 
them, and, in the expectation of immediate death, 
could scarce help assuming a temporary decency of 
conduct But these same men, when they were 
quit of the plague, and supposed themselves in safety, 
through its departure to some other quarter, returned 
even to a worse frame of mind than before, and dis- 
played still greater profligacy in their lives, surpass- 
ing their former selves in wickedness and lawlessness. 
So that one might truly affirm that this disease, either 
by chance or pre-appointment, accurately distin- 
guished and passed by the worst men. But this 
was shown afterwards. 

'^ At this time you could hardly see any one buy- 
ing or selling in Constantinople ; but those who kept 
in health sat at home, and took care of the sick, or 
bewailed the departed. Or if you did meet any one 
abroad, he was carrying a corpse. All trade was idle ; 
the craftsmen desisted from their crafts, and all 
persons abandoned whatsoever works they had in 
hand; so that a perfect famine revelled in a city 
abounding usually in all good things. To have 
enough of bread, or of any thing else, was difficult, 
and was considered a great privilege, so that it was 
thought that some sick persons met with an untimely 
end for want of necessaries. To sum up, no robes 
of state were to be seen in Constantinople, especially 
while the Emperor himself was ill ; but in a city 
where the court of the whole Roman empire was 
held, all persons dressed . like private men, and 
remained at home. Such was the course of the 
pestilence in Constantinople and throughout the 
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empire : it also fell upon -the Fereiaiis and ril ottMr 

barbarians*." 

On comparing this pestilence with that of AthcM* 
we cannot fail to observe their diflevent efiecia upoo 
the conduct and tempers of those who were cxpoeod 
to their influence. In the one, party spirit '(and the 
factions of Constantinople were pursued wim a tIq^ 
lence as desperate as their origin was trivial) wav 
hushed, and the most proflig^ate were awed into tttn* 
porary decency ; in the other, every chain of societj 
was loosed, every duty toward God and man forgotten 
in the intoxication of danger, and the craving to drowtf 
thought in sensual pleasure. ** Let us eat and diinlr,^ 
for to-morrow we die/' was truly the maxim of (ha 
Athenians. Surely this difierence can only be aa- 
cribed to the powerful effects produced by the re- 
ceived belief of a future existence upon the miiKb 
even of those who, under common drcumstaBceSt 
seemed regardless of such considerations^ Among 
the Athenians practically no such -belief existed;' 
it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at 
their mysteries, but it was devoid of dll authority 
to serve as a rule of conduct. In no age or place in-' 
which the Christian religion has been profesaM*,' 
however corrupted in principle or depraved in prae^ 
tice, has that general depravity, which is described 
by Thucydides, ensued in consequence of a similar 
calamity. The nearest approach to it is to be found' 
in the great plague of Florence, as related by Boe> 
cacio. His account indeed, as being the introduction 
to a work of fiction, might be suspected of exaggera- 
tion for purposes of efiect. It is, however, completely 
confirmed by Matteo Villani, in his continuation of 
the history of Giovanni Villani, his brother, who 
himself died in this plague. His narration gives som^ 

• 

* Procop'ms de BeJIo Persico, V\b. u. c»p. ^)^* 
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striking particulars of the duration and extent of the 
calamity, and of the evil consequences which it lefl 
behind it; which will serve well to introduce and 
corroborate the more picturesque and highly-coloured 
narrative of Boccacio. 

The plague appears to have originated in 1346, in 
Upper India and China (Cathay), "and coming on 
day after day, and spreading from nation to nation, 
within tlie space of one year it comprehended the 
third part of the world, which is called Asia. And 
at the end of this time it fixed on the nations of the 
Mare Maggiore* and on the coasts of the Mare Tir- 
reno, in Syria and Turkey towards Egypt, and the 
shores of the Red Sea, and northwards on Russia 
and Greece, and Armenia, and other adjoining pro- 
vinces." From the Mare Maggiore the plague was 
brought to Sicily, Pisa, and Genoa by some Genoese 
and Catalonian vessels, which fled thence to escape 
from it, but too late. ** Then in the process of the 
time appointed by God to the nations all Sicily was 

* The geography of this passage is not quite clear. Mare Mag- 
giore appears to be the Mediterranean, which still retains that 
name: see the Vocab. della Crusca. In French, Mer Majeure is 
the Black Sea, according to Cotgrave and the Rncyclop^die. If we 
adopt this interpretation, the author states that the plague spread 
froDi Asia to the Black Sea and the Mare Tirreno, probably the 
Tyrrhene or Adriatic Sea, and then returns to trace its progress 
in the Mediterranean. On the whole, the former interpretation 
seems the more probable, though it involves some repetition. The 
first gives a general statement of the course which the disease took 
from Asia to the coasts of the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 
and then proceeds to particularise. It seems to have spread from 
India through Persia to Syria, Arabia, and Asia Minor (called in 
the text Turkey towards Egypt), and from China, or the upper part 
of India, through the north of Asia to Russia and Greece. The 
Levant trade introduced it into Sicily, Italy, and the west of Africa, 
whence it seems to have spread backwards towards Egypt. From 
Italy it crossed the mountains, and spread northward, even to 
Denmark, &c., which indeed may have received the infection 
pither from their northern or southern neighbours. 
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involved in thit deadly peitilrace, and Afiricfti in ku 
coasts and in her provuces towards the east, and on 
the shores of our Blare Tirreno. And the plafoa 
coming gradually westward, comprehended Sarduua 
and Corsica, and all the islands of that sea ; and in 
like manner on the continent of Europe, it aeii«i on 
the neighbouring parts towards the west, and extended 
itself southwards, with more violence of assault than 
in the northern parts. In 1348 all Italy had the dia* 
order, except the city of Milan, and some parta about 
the Alps, where it pressed little. And in this aama- 
year it began to pass the mountains, and to extend 
itself into Provence, and Savoy and Dauphin^ and 
Burgundy, and along the sea-coast of MarseiUeii and 
of Aigue Morte*, and through Catalonia, so to the 
island of Majorca, and in Spain and Granada. And 
in 1349 it had taken in, on the extreme west, tha 
coasts of the ocean in Europe and Africa, and Ireland. 
and the island of England and of Scotland^ and other 
islands of the west, and all the land within, with 
nearly equal mortality, except in Brabant where it 
did little mischief. And in 1350 it seised the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, Friesland, Denmark, tha 
Goths and Vand^ and the other people and nationa 
of the north." The time during which the pestilence 
raged, in each country which it successively aeined 
upon, is stated by Villani to have been about five 
lunar months t> lasting at Florence from the early 
part of April, 1348, to the beginning of September in 

* A small town in the province of Languedoc, in the departmmt 
of Oard. It was formerly a seaport, and Louis IX. of France twice 
embarked from it for the Holy Land, in 1248, 1269. By the 
gradual accretion of land at the mouth of the Hbone it it now thiee 
leagues from the sea, in a sandy plain, with unwholesome air^frem 
the quantity of stagnant water about it. 

t In France this pestilence is said to have lasted about eifffat 
months la eich piace which it attaieked. SiiBiQiid^ Hiat. Sm 
Francais, 
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the same year : and he estimates the mortality in that 
city and district, and in other regions, as far as report 
enabled him to form a judgment, at three out of five, 
of all sexes and ages, reckoning the poor with the 
rich ; the poor, however, being somewhat the most 
diminished, because the pestilence began among them 
first, and they had less aid against it, and more dis- 
comforts and wants. The neglect, however, both of 
rich and poor, according to Villani, as well as Boc* 
cacio, appears to have been very general; but he 
adds a notice of the failure of the policy of those who 
Mrithdrew themselves from the danger, and '* shut 
themselves up in solitary places where the air was 
healthy, provided with every comfort for living, where 
there was no suspicion of infection, yet in different 
countries the judgment of God, against which there 
is no shutting of the door, struck them down, just as 
the others who had taken no care for themselves. 
And many others who had made themselves ready 
for death to save their relations and friends in their 
sickness escaped, although they had the disorder, 
and many had it not at all, though they continued 
this service *.'* 

This is an unintentional, and therefore an unsus* 
picious testimony to the absence of really contagious 
properties in this pestilence, as well as in the one 
described by Procopius. Boccacio, on the contrary, 
describes the virulence of the contagion in Ihe strong* 
est terms. 

Upon this plague, and upon the practice alluded 
to by Villani, of withdrawing into sequestered retreats, 
Boccacio has formed the groundwork of his cele- 
brated collection of tales. In an introduction he de- 
scribes the phenomena of the disease, and the ap- 
pearance of the city ; and relates how a mixed party 
of both sexes, casually assembled, resolved to quit a 
scene of such danger and misery, and seek security 

* Matter VilUni, lib. i. cap. 1. 



in the loneliness of the conntrj, and- veereiitioii &' 
each other^s society. The tales are sof^Mwed to lot' 
related by each in turn for the amusement of the i^st' 
Boccacio's description of the plague runs as follows:-* ' 

" It was in the year 1348 that this deadly pestilence 
reached the noble city of Florence, the mirest of all 
in Italy ; a plague, which whether proceeding fiom 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, or sent for onr' 
iniquities upon men by the just auger of Gtxl f»r onr' 
correction, began some years before in this eastern' 
regions, deprived these of an innumerable quantity of 
liviqg beings, and then communicating from one 
place to another, spread itself miserably, without' 
stopping, towards the west. Prudence and humaA 
foresight availed nought against it, though the city 
was carefully cleansed firom much filth by oflBeers' 
appointed for that purpose, and all the sick were for^- 
bidden to enter it, and much attention given to ibk* 
preservation of health : nor was there more proBt- 
from the humble supplications made to GoA by de- 
vout persons, not once, but often, both in formal pitK 
cessions and in other manners : but the plague b^^n 
to show forth its sad eflbcts in horrible and wonderful • 
fashion almost in the beginning of the above-named 
year. The symptoms were not such as they had beeik 
in the east, when bleeding at the nose was the sure- 
sign of inevitable death; but at the beginning of the- 
disease certain swellings appeared, alike in men and, 
women, either in the groin or under the arm ; some 
of which grew to the size of a common apple, some ' 
to that of an egg^ and some more and some less, and 
the common people called them boils. And in a short 
time this deadly boil spread from the two parts of the 
body already mentioned, and began to rise indiffe-' 
rently in every part of the body, and soon after this 
tAe characteristic of the disease began to chan^ into 
h/ack or livid spotSf which appeared ow lYvft «CTn» «a^- 
thighs, and every other part of tte \>o^l oi iQa.v| 
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ts, in some cases large and few, and in othc^ 
ind thick. And as the boil had originally been, 
ill was a most unfailing indication of approach- 
^atb, so were these spots, whenever they ap- 
I. Nor did it seem that the skill of any phy- 

or the power of any medicine, availed to cure 
liseases, or was of any service ; on the contrary, 
ir it were that the nature of the evil would not 
It, or that the medical attendants (the number of 

besides the really skilful, had become exceed- 
great, and comprised both men and women, 
ever had had any medical instruction), in their 
nee did not know whence it proceeded, and 
uently could not take proper measures against 

result was that not only few recovered, but 
. all died within the third day from the appear- 
>f the above-named symptoms, some a little 

and some a little later, and most of them with- 
y fever, or other incidental symptom. And the 
:e of the plague was the greater, because it 

from the sick to the sound by their mutual 
jnication, just as fire catches dry or greasy sub- 
3 when they are brought close to it. And the 
ent yet farther; for not only by conversation 
itercourse with the sick did the sound get the 
s, and the occasion of the like death, but even 
uch of clothes, or any thing else which had 
ouched or used by the sick, seemed to carry 

the same disease, and communicated it to the 
r. It is a marvel to hear the tale which I have 
; indeed had not many, and I myself with my 
fes, seen it, I should hardly have dared to be- 
much less to write it, however trustworthy bad 
ny informant. I say then that such was the 
ice of the plague in spreading from one subject 
ther, that not only man gave it to man, but this 
more remarkable circumstance olVen visibly 
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occurred, tuunely, thai loiiieUii i i i balwigii 
to a maa sick or dead of the uiseaae, oaing IoimM 
by another auimal not of the human race, noi oiilf 
infected it with the disease, but killed it in a y/mf 
short time ; of which my own eyes, aa I Just nonf 
mentioned, among other instances, received proof one 
day in the folk) wing manner. The rags of a poor 
man who died of the plague were thrown into the 
public street, and a couple of pigs came ap, aid 
routed among them a g^reat deal with their anoula, as 
their manner is, and took them in their teeth, aad 
shook them against their faces; and both, in a vny 
little while after, reeling about some time aa if ttay 
had taken poison, fell dead to the ground upon Urn 
rags which they had so roughly handled. HoBOib 
and from many other similar or more alarming eb> 
cumstanoes, there arose various fears and landeaia 
those who still remained alive, and almost all of thesi 
tended towards one very cruel conclusion, to avoii 
and fly from the sick, and every thing belonging to 
them, for every one believed that by so doing he 
would secure himself. Some were of opinion that 
moderate living, and avoiding all excesa, had moeb 
effect towards resisting this calamity : and these made 
their parties, and lived away from all otheii» «d 
collecting together and shutting themselves up ia 
houses where there were no sick, and for their betlsr 
living using the most delicate food and the beat winv 
with the utmost temperance, and avoiding all luxuyt 
there they tarried, without allowing themselves to 
speak to any one, or to hear any news from abroad 
of the dead or the ill, passing their time in music and 
such pleasures as they could obtain. Others held a 
contrary opinion, and asserted that the surest remedf 
for the disease was to drink freely, and to enjoy tbein» 
selves, and to go about singing and amusing thtia* 
selves, and to indulge their appetites in evtrjf 
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hey oould, and to laugh, and make sport of every 
hing: that occurred. And just as they said they 
leted, as far as they could ; going night and day now 
o one tavern and now to another, drinking without 
itint or measure, and doing this for the most part in 
ither men's houses, provided only that they found 
uiy thing there that was to their taste or fancy. 
Kad this they could easily do, because every one, as 
f he had no longer to live, had, as it were, abandoned 
tus property, so that most houses had become conw 
mon ; and a stranger used them, if he happened to 
some to them, just as their own masters would have 
done. With all this brutal conduct, they always 
Avoided the sick as much as they could. And in this 
ifflietion and wretchedness of the city, the respected 
anthority. of laws, both divine and human, was almost 
entirely ^len to decay and dissolved, from the con- 
dition of their ministers and ofiicers ; for these, like 
other men, were all dead or sick, or else left so desti- 
tute of assistants that they could perform no duty : so 
that every one might do whatever pleased him best. 

** Many others held a middle course, not confining 
thonselves so closely in their diet as the first, nor in-> 
dulging themselves so freely as the second in drinking 
and other excesses. These used things in moderation, 
according to their appetites, and without shutting them* 
selves op, went about, some of them carrying flowers in 
their hands, some scented herbs, and some divers 
kinds of spices, which they oflen applied to their 
noses, thinking it best to cherish the brain with scents 
of this kind, since all the air seemed thick and noisome 
with the stench of the dead bodies, and the diseased 
parts, and the medicines. Others were of a more inhu- 
man opinion (though perhaps a safer one), and said tliat 
there was no better remedy ag^nst pestilences, nor 
so good^ as to ran away from them. And maxi^ m^n 
wd woioen, indueaced by this reasoning, and caLTa^^ 
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for nothing but thennelret, ahandoiwd iheir-Qiin^ 
cities, their own houses* their habitations, and thei^ 
relations, and their property, and went to other nm't 
country establishments, or at least to their owii:|| 
if the ang;er of God, when stirred up to punish thpl 
iniquity of men with this pestilence, would not fottoif 
them wherever they were, but had only detenninj| ^ 
to destroy those who were to be found within 
walls of their city ; or as if they thought that no 
ought to remain in it, and that its last hour waa oomi^ 
And although these, with their various modes wi 
thinking, did not all die, so also did they not af 
escape : on the contrary, many of every opiniMI 
growing sick every where, those who while thisoia^fllf 
well had given the example to those who atill remaiiiil' 
so, were left to languish almost entirely deaei 
And, not to mentbn that one fellow-citiaen avi 
another, and hardly any neighbour took any eire^ 
another, and relations seldom or never viaited 1eaek| 
other, with such alarm had this calamity seised oalha 
hearts of men and women, that' brother abandoMA 
brother, and uncle nephew, and sister brother, and 
oflen the wife her husband ; and, which is yet atrangMlj 
and hardly credible, fathers and mothers* were Alf 
of visiting and attending upon their children, as v 
they were not their own. The result was, tlwt' thti 
countless multitude of men and women who were illf. 
had nothing to depend upon, except either the kind*} 
ness of friends, and these were ^ew^ or else the avWiribs 
of servants, who were induced by large and disps^^MM^ 
tionate wages to give their attendance. And eVen'of \ 
them the number was small, and men and women they 
were of rude understanding, and generally unaccut* 
tomed to such services, and hardly of any use except 
to hand to the patients such things as they asked Uxt^ 
or to observe when they died : and often while nth 
dering such services as these, lYie;^ \oqX VSk^x \\\«»*%a^ 
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ir pains. From this desertion of the sick by their 
g^hbours, and relations, and friends, and this scarcity 
lervants, there spread a practice such as had hardly 
T been lieard of, that no lady, however elegant, or 
', or young;, if taken ill, would object to have a 
n in attendance on her, be he what he might, 
mg or old, or was ashamed to discover to him any 
t of her person, just as she would have done to a 
man, if the need of her disorder did but require it: 
1 this perhaps in after times, rendered those who 
uvered less scrupulous in their conduct. The same 
nt of attendance also occasioned the death of many, 
9 might perhaps have escaped if they had had 
istance ; and thus, partly for want of fitting ser- 
m, which the sick could not have, and partly from 
violence of the plague, the number of those who 
d day and night in the city was so great, that it 
I astounding even to hear, much more to see : and 
s, almost ot necessity, there arose among those who 
re left alive practices contrary to the former cus- 
I of the citizens. 

* It was the custom, as we still see it to this day, 
i female relations and friends assembled in the 
ise of the deceased, and there bewailed him, with 

vet nearer female connexions. And his male 
ghbours and many of his townsmen, with his own 
irest friendtf, met separately from the women before 

house; and thither, according to his rank, came 
tlie clergy, and the deceased was borne on the 
»uiders of men of his own rank, with funeral cere- 
ny of wax tapers and chanting, to the church 
ich he had chosen for a burial-place before his 
ith. But these observances, after the fury of the 
gue began to rise, almost entirely ceased, and other 
vr practices came in their room. For not only did 
)plc die witliout having many women about them, 
; there were a good many wlio passed away from 
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this lifi* wiilioiit. Imviri^ any one to wttriMii ft: and ' 
i'fw iii(lc(*cl w(*r(! llioKc, to whom were f^rnntcd the - 
pitcoiiH latniMitatioiiH and hittrr te»rH of their con- ^ 
nrxioMM. On the contrary, inMieud of thene, were heard ^ 
in nioHt caH(*N hui^hter, and jcftlH, and p^ood fellow- ■' 
Hhip: and huIicH for the tnoHt part Iayhi||^ anide the '* 
t(Mid(*rncKH of their Hex, had very completely maile ^i 
tlieniHC'lveH niMHterK of thiM practice, an thinkind^ it for ■> 
thi'ir own Mafi'ty. And few were there whoHe bodla * 
wrn! follow(*d to the church hy more than ten ort ■ 
d()/(Mi ofthtM'r neif^lilninrH ; and the hier wttK not borne '^ 
hy honourable citi/enH, fricndH of the deceased, butt : 
fM»rl of (^rave-(li(>:^erH who came from the lowest order '"• 
of the )H*ople, and did thenn HervlceH for hire, took it ': 
up and nirricd it with hurried MtepH, not to thcchurah ' 
wliirh he liad liimMflf apiM)inted before hiH death, bat ' 
generally to tlie nearcMt, foliowitif^ four or h\x clergy, > 
witli f<*w taperfi, and generally whhout any ; and thca '^ 
thf* prii'HtH with theaHHJMtance of theHC p^ve-di(^|(fil» * 
without troubling thcmH(*lveH about any over lon(|^or ' 
^.oliMnn oUiceH, laid thc^ corpse aH (juick um poiiHible ifl « 
thf* flrnt burial-place which they found unoccupied. ) 
'l\ut condition of thf* lowent claHM, and probably of i 
(r-rcat ()art of tlu^ middle claMH, waH full of far p^reater < 
wn'trh<*(ln<*HH than tluH ; for thcHc were (generally kept i 
If) tlH'ir houHi'M either by hopo or by poverty, and thue 
nMnairiirif^ in tlu'ir nei^hbourhoodM, they Hickened by 
thotisandH in thi* day, and receiving no Hcrvtce or ' 
aKsiHtanrc, they almoNt all died without any thtni^to 
Huvt' thi'in. Many wen* tlu*n' who came to their end 
both by fl.'iy and ni^ht in thcf public HtrrietM, and many 
oOmth whodifd in tluMrown houHCM, and theirneiffh- 
bonrH had rid kii()wh'd(;<* that thoy were dead, till they 
discf)vcM'(I it by th«* Htenrh of the putrefying corpaei: 
and ihf whob* phu:(* was full of thi'HiMiud othcrii who 
f//rfi oil awry hide. In lutwV w»\v;\\\^^v\x\\wmVs qm 
practice wan olwervcd; u\itue\Y,V^vaLVV\\^V^«\itfi^A^ 
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?inity, moved as much by the fear that the putrefy- 
5 of the dead bodies might injure themselves, as by 
e afiection which they had borne to the departed, 
th their own hands, and by the assistance of porters, 
ien they could get them, brought down from their 
mses the corpses of those who were already gone, 
id set them before their doors ; and there, especially 
the morning, any one who had gone about might 
ive seen them without number. Then biers were 
ought thither, and there were some who for want 
regular biers laid the corpses on tables. Nor was 
only once that one bier bore two or three corpses 
the same time; but a long list might be made, 
bere the same bier held the wife and the husband, or 
ro or three brothers, or father and son^ or some such 
ad. And infinitely often did it happen, that when 
ro priests were going with a crucifix for some corpse, 
ree or four biers were carried after it; and the 
lests, when they thought they had one body to bury, 
id six, or eight, or sometimes more. Nevertheless, 
le dead were not honoured with any tears, or lights, or 
tendance ; on the contrary, matters had come to that 
iss, that no more care was had of men who died, 
tan now would be of goats : so that it very plainly 
ipeared that the greatness of the calamity had taught 
/en the simplest and most unthinking, the lesson 
hich the natural course of events had not been able, 
f few and slight sufferings, to impress upon the 
ise, namely, the necessity of patience under suffer 
ig. So great was the number of the bodies which 
ere every day, and almost every hour borne in con- 
3urse to every church, that the consecrated ground 
as not sufficient for the burials, especially if it were 
esired to give to every body a place of its own, 
3cording to the ancient practice. Great trenches 
lerefore were dug in the burying-grounds of the 
[lurches, afler every part was filled ; Into which the 
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bodies which were brought aflarwtrdi wm Uumrn 
by hundreds. There they were stowed layer ttpjn 
luyer, like the merchandise in a ship, each layer 
covered with a Utile earth, till they reacned tba top of 
the trench. And not to go on any longer hiistliig 
out every particular of our past misery, nrhloh bsH 
us ill this city, I say that while the time waepasriflf 
HO cnielly in it, the surrounding country was not.fi 
uiiy wiffe spared. For there, not to speak of tbs 
cuHticM, which in proportion to their size were like the 
city, in the scattered villages and in the flclde tin 
poor and wretched lubourers and their famUiep» wtt|ir 
out any cnro of phyNiciaii or aid of senrantt by (lis 
way side, on the land thev tilled, and in their bonis^ 
died olike by day and night, not like men, but aliBOi|t 
like l)easts. So they became wanton in their habkib - 
juHt like the townspeople, and paid no attentkm fe 
tlicir airuirs or business ; but all, as if they espeellri 
to (lie on the day which they found they had reacbM 
would do nothing to secure the Aiture produce of thsjr 
cuttle, and of tlie land, and of their own past labonnb 
but exerted themselves as much as possible to con* 
Huinc tiioHQ which they found at hand. Tiius it Infr 
pened that tlic kine, the asses, the sheep, the ptgi^ 
tlie ((oatH, the |)oultry, and even the dogs, creatuiiS 
nioHt attaclied to mankind, driven out of their OWB 
liouseH, went about as it pleased them over tiie fleld% 
where tlic corn wus Icf), not merely unharvested| but 
uncut. And niuny of tliem, almost like reosoDing 
bciiif^K, aCtcr they had fed well in the day, at night 
retiitucd lioinc williout any guidance of their shep- 
Uvnl What more can be said, leaving the country 
tiiui rctuminf^ to tiic city, but that such and so great 
waH the cruelly of heaven^ and perhaps in some da- 
f;;reu that of men, titat between Marcn and the fol* 
owin^ July, between tlie virulence of the nestilenttal 
i/jiwuH*, mid the bad atteudonca ou VVa iu^> « ^lukt 
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abandonment in their need on account of the fear 
entertained by the sound, more than a hundred 
thousand human beings are confidently believed to 
hare died within the walls of the city of Florence ; 
though before this deadly occurrence, perhaps the 
whole number would not have been estimated so high. 
Oh, how many great palaces, how many fair houses, 
how many noble mansions, formerly fully inhabited, 
now remained empty, from their lords and mistresses 
to the lowest menial! Oh, how many memorable 
races, how many vast inheritances, how many splendid 
fortunes found themselves left without any right suc- 
cessor ! How many gallant men, how many fair 
women, how many comely youths, whom not only 
any common observer, but Galen, Hippocrates, or 
£sculapius would have judged in the soundest health, 
breakfasted in the morning with their relations, com* 
jpanions and friends, and then, the evening after, 
sapped in the other world with their ancestors/' 

The relaxation of morals consequent upon this 
pestilence is more fully described by Villani. 

" In this season of the deadly pestilence, Pope 
Clement VI. made great general indulgences of the 
punishment of all sins to those who on repentance 
and confession requested it of their confessors, and 
died ; and in this mortality every Christian, thinking 
that he was dying, set himself well in order, and with 
much contrition and repentance they gave up their 
Souls to God. And the few wise men who remained 
alive expected many things, which through the cor- 
mption of sin turned out otherwise, the very contrary 
most marvellously coming to pass. For they thought 
that such as God by his favour had kept alive, having 
seen the extermination of their nearest connexions, 
and having heard the like tidings of all the nations 
of the world, would have become of better condi- 
tion, humble, Tirtuous, of the true faith, and would 

VOL. II. E 
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have kept themselves from iniquities tnd tios, and 
would have been full of love and charity one towaidt 
another. But now that the mortality waa at an end, 
the contrary appeared ; for men finding thenaelvci 
few, and rich by their beinhips and ancoeiaioiia to 
earthly goods, forgetting things past as if they had 
never been, gave into a more unhandsome and dis- 
orderly life than they had used before. For wander- 
ing about at leisure they dissolutely indulged in the 
8111 of gluttony, banquets, taverns, delicate food, 
gaming, running without bridle into luxury, which 
they sought in strange clothing, and unusual fashions, 
and unseemly manners, changing the forms of aU 
household goods. And the people, men and women, 
because of the exceeding abundance which they fouad 
of all things, would not labour at their accustomed 
trades, and would have the dearest and most ddieste 
viands for their subsistence, and married at will; 
the maid-servants and all the lowest women diessiBg 
themselves in all the beautiful and valuable attire of 
the honourable ladies who were dead. And almost 
all our city, without any check, ran into a discredita- 
ble course of life, and so, and worse, did the other 
cities and provinces of the world. And according to 
all the accounts we have received, there was no plsoe 
where the living kept themselves in continenoe» when 
they had escaped from the divine wrath, aupposiBf 
that the hand of God was weary. But, aocor&ng to 
the prophet Isaiah, the wrath of God is not short- 
ened, neither is his hand weary : but he has mneh 
pleasure in his mercy, and labours in long-snflering, 
that he may bring back sinners to conversion and 
repentance ; and he punishes temperately. 

** It was supposed that, through the failure of the 
people, there would for a long time be abundance of 
every thing which the earth produces ; and, on the 
contrary^ through the ingratitude of men, every 
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e to unusual scarcity, and so continued a lon^ 
i. In some countries there were several unusual 
iues. So also it was expected that there would 
sibundance of clothing'^ and of all other things 
:h are of service to the human body beyond sub- 
'.nee : and, in fact, the contrary came to pass for 
•ng time ; for most things were worth twice as 
:h as they used to be before the aforesaid morta- 

and more. And labour, and manufactures of 
(orts, rose regularly to more than twice the or- 
ry rate. Lawsuits, disputes, controversies, and 
i arose on every side among the citizens of every 
itry, on account of their inheritances and suc- 
ions. And our city of Florence long filled her 
*ts with them, with great expenditure and unusual 
"ges. Wars were stirred up, and various scandals 
tughout all the universe, contrary to the common 
sctatiou of men/* 

*hese Italian accounts might be suspected of ex- 
eration, but they are fully supported by ultra- 
itane authority ; and though the pestilence of 1348 
sually known as the plague of Florence (a dis- 
tion which it owes probably to Boccacio), it raged 
1 more destructively beyond the Florentine' ter- 
ry, and beyond the Italian peninsula. The French 

English historians in particular bear testimony 
he extent of misery produced by it. *' Never in 

times was it heard or seen that such a multitude 
people lay dead : the evil seemed to grow by 
gination and contagion, for if a whole man visited 
ik man, it was very seldom that he escaped. Thus 
many towns and villages the priests fled to avoid 
nding upon the dying : in many places, out of 
Dty persons, not two remained alive. At Paris, 
be hospital of the U6tel Dieu, the mortality was 
h, that for a long time five hundred corpses were 
ried in carts daily to the burial-ground of the 
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InDOcenU*/* **Iii Provence and Laoguedoc two* 

thirds of the people were estimated to have perished ; 
in the rest of France one^third. Allowing for the 
inclination which all men have to magnify those 
calamities, the naked facts of which are terrible 
enough, there is here evidence of a mortality hardly 
to be equalledf." 

In England the same pestilence raged with destnie- 
tive energy among the poor, but spared the higher 
orders. Hardly any of the nobility or bishops died, 
with this remarkable exception, that the see of Can- 
terbury was thrice vacated by death in one year. It 
is also recorded that there was a great murrain among 
the cattle, and that neither beast nor bird of prey 
would touch their carcases. Meat in consequence 
became exceedingly scarce, and the harvest having 
failed, not so much for deficiency of crops, as for want 
of hands to get it in, the distress was very great. 
About harvest time a reaper was not to be had for 
less than eight-pence, nor a mower for less than 
twelve-pence a day, besides victuals, ** which in those 
days was excessive wages, money having then a ten- 
fold value to what it hath now." 

■ 

Another celebrated pestilence is that which deso- 
lated Milan in the year 1630. The duchy was then 
subject to Spain, and like all the foreign dependencies 
and conquests of that once powerful kingdom, had 
reason to rue the day that gave it such a master. 
Domestic misrule, the licensed insoleuL'e of the nobles, 
the supine indifference of the government to all but 
political crimes, combined with the miseries of almost 
constant war to destroy the husbandman's hopes, and 
paralyse his industry. At length natural causes 
seemed to unite with political ones to work evil to 
this unhappy country. In the year 1627 an un- 

*^.CoDtinuatio Nangii, ap : Sismondi. 
f Sismondi, Histoire des Francaii . 
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le season and defective harvest produced an 
scarcity, which was aggravated into famine 
ond failure in the succeeding year. The 
nces of this scarcity were soon evident in 
number of persons without employment, or 
if subsistence, who were congregated in the 
f Milan. It was the pernicious fashion of 

for the gentry to maintain a number of idle 
Dlute followers — men regardless of obh'ga- 
nan or divine, who owned no law except their 
will, chosen and valued for their readiness to 
e, and dexterity to execute his orders, alike 
i\ of their guilt or danger. The rich walked 
s followed by a train of these bravoes (the 
ame is naturalized in our language), swords 
wn upon the slightest pretence, and their 
•penly insulted and defied the law. These 
•e the first to be turned adrift when vice 
iry began to feel the pressure of want.-— 
lid have been laughable," says a contem- 
'* had such a feeling been consistent with the 
sness of our own danger, to see the change 

persons who used to be bugbears to all. 
es now walked unattended, civilly, hanging 
? (demissis auribus), as if to bespeak peace 
demeanour. No less striking was it to see 
nestic bullies, who used to perfume the very 
iced to beg half naked through the city *.** 
brings of these ruffians would excite little 
^, but the famine pressed equally upon the 
nd industrious. The rich being compelled 
asing scarcity to contract their expenses, 

and tradesmen, one after another, were 
out of employ ; and thus the streets were 
h a starving crowd, daily increased by those 

lonle, De Peste Mediolani, p. 17. From this interest- 
le whole of the following account of the plague of Milan 

e3 
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who flocked from the country and from neighbouring 
towns, reduced to depend u)M)n charity, and allured 
to the capital by its superior wealth. 

So i^reat mum the evil, such the scenes of misery 
presented to the eye in every street, that the municipal 
aiilhorities resolved on o))euin{r two vast establish- 
ments — the lazaretto, or hoH])ital for persons with 
int'octiouK disorders, and a bnildinpf usually appro- 
priated to the reception of foundlinjrs. To these 
pluoes all mendicants and persons without meaua 
of subsistence were taken by the |)olice» and main- 
tained at tlie public exfuMise. At one of these esta- 
blishments 3U00 ])ersons were admitted within a few 
days, and fresh inmates were continually preaentinff 
themselves. Private munificence materially ligfhtened 
the heavy churp:e thus laid upon the pubHc treasury. 
But, then lis now, numlK'rs were so devoted to a 
Yau:al)oiid life, that rather than accept food, clothings, 
and shelter, under the moderate restraints necessary 
to preserve order in such a multitude, they would 
have renuiined in rapfs, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and dependent even for the bread of 
life upon casual relief. To quicken the diligence of 
the pohce, a small reward was given for each person 
whom they brou^i^ht in. At length the discontent 
among: those who were shut up, generated by the 
restrictions on their lil)erty, and heightened by a mor- 
tality far less probably than that which took place 
among them while scattered abroad, but more alarm- 
ing because brought all at once into view, became so 
great, that the magistrates broke up these establish- 
ments, and the misery of unbounded beggary again 
prevailed throughout Milan. 

During this period the i)e8tilence lurked in the 
Orison mountains: it had even appeared in the 
capital ; but the deaths were few, the disease spread 
not, and both magistrates and people, with a common 
infatuation, were eager to deny the existence of danger 
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until it wu too late to guard against it In the 
putoma of 1629 a farther evil visited this unhappy 
country. The Spanish governor had g^ranted a free 
passage to a Gesman army, intended to oppose the 
Frendi interest in the duchy of Mantua. These 
men, with the brutal licentiousness which preemi- 
nently disgraced the mercenary soldiers of that age, 
inflicted all the miseries of war upon a friendly 
population. Blood* rapine, and fire marked their 
path ; the inhabitants concealed their property, and 
abandoned their houses, but it was often in vain ; 
their persecutors spread over the country, and if dis- 
covered they were compelled by torture to reveal their 
litorea. And as the first of these locusts left nothing 
for those who followed, the latter oflen vented their 
wrath and disappointment upon those poor people, 
whose only crime was having lost their all. Thus 
all who could fiy, took shelter in the most retired for- 
ueeaes, and there endured extreme hardship, until the 
last of these ill-omened allies had dbappeared. And 
f uch was the devastation, that the miseries of their 
temporary shelter were little worse than those en* 
dured after their return home*. 

Still further to increase the terrors of these troops, 
it was reported that they bore the plague along with 
them, from which indeed the German armies were 
•aid seldom to be entirely firee. Superstition added 
to the general alarm. A comet appeared in 1628 ; 
another in 1630. Belief in the malign influence of 
these bodies was then general* Prophecies were 
current, said to be of ancient date, denouncing plague 
and fkmine in these years. It will be evident to the 
reader that no place could be better fitted to receive 
and nourish a pestilential disorder than Milan was at 
this time. Scarcity of food and want of cleanliness^ 
inaeparahkf from a poor and crowded populaWou^ «:^^ 

* Jibe 'Promeui 8po§i' of Maoioni contains a mo*t Vm^ WkA. 
^Btermtwg pietmn of thii portion of the history o! HWia. 
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a summer of nniiAiml heat, combined to favour the 
rc*ce]>ti(m of the enemy. In November, 1629, a 
soldier quartered at C'hiavenna returned to his home 
at Milan. He was taken ill, removed to the hospital, 
nnd died ; and on examination the sip^ns of plag^ 
were found on his body, and the subsequent death of 
all ])orsonH who had l)een under the same roof made 
it evident that the pla^^ue had plained entrance. But 
at first the proppress of the disease was slow, so slow 
that doubts wei-e entertained whether it were really the 
plufTue ; and while the magistrates were dilatory and 
remiss in takings the usual precautions, the common 
people were especially unwilling to admit so unpalat- 
able and alarming a report. Fear of the sufferings, 
and disgust at the restrictions and discipline of an in- 
fected city, made them furious against all who warned 
them of their danger. The first physician in Milan, 
a man eminent for charity in the exercise of his pro* 
fesston as well as skill, and therefore highly venerated 
even by the populace, was assaulted by a mob, and 
obliged to fly for his life, upon no other provocation 
than his belief in the reality of Uie disease. 

But unfortunately incredulity was of no avail to 
check its progress ; and at last the magistrates were 
compelled to place guards and barriers at the gates, 
and to exclude all persons and all articles coming from 
suspected places. Not only the sick, but all persons 
living in the same house with them, were removed to 
the lazaretto, or, if suffered to remain, were placed 
under the charge of an officer appointed to ensure 
their perfect seclusion. Those whose health was mis- 
])ected were allowed to remain under similar, but 
somewhat lighter restraint. And having done what 
was possible in the way of precaution with little bene- 
fit, for the mortality increased fearfully^ the authorities 
turned for help to St. Charles Borromeo, the late 
Archbishop of Milan, whose body, enclosed in a crys* 
tal shrine, formed the most precious treasure of the 
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cathadraL There was at bast a propriety io apply- 
ing to biin in prerereace to any other saint in the 
calendar; for his liberality, aud intrepidity, and zeal 
in bia putoral duties were eminently displayed in 
}576,ifhen Milan laboured under the same calamity. 




It was determined therefore, with the per 
of ttia church, to carry these relics in solemn prp- 
ceaaioD round the city, and to implore the continued 
patronage and intercession of the saint, who in life 
had Ztt^niily watched over the temporal as well as 
ti>e apirituBl welfare of his people. It was ordered 
that ao expense be spared to increase the splendour 
of the rite, and testify due reverence to the hallowed 
and accordingly the streets through which 
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tlip pomp was to pass were cleared, and cleansed, 
and decked with tapestry and other ornaments, as if 
for a festival. The houses of the poor, and those 
which the pestilence had lefl untenanted, were fur- 
nished at the expense of the city, or by the piety of 
some wealthy neisfhbonr. The latter should rather 
huve been lefl in their desolation, bare and moumflil, 
to testify to the extent of the distress, and implore, 
more touchinHv than words could do it, the divine 
])rotection. The shrine was borne through the chief 
streets surrounded by the priesthood, the nobles, and 
the map^istrates, barefoot, and in penitential dresses, 
and followed bv a multitude: and for a moment all 
minds were abstracted from their own and the com- 
mon danirer, to gaze upon the mitred skull, Tisible 
through its transparent covering, whose eyeless 
sockets and grinning jaws might have seenned to 
mock the hopes so fondly and vainly entertained. 

The procession took place on June 3d : at its dote 
the saint returned to his resting-place ; and from that 
time forward the disease raged with redoubled fury, 
and the Milanese were reduced to despair. For eight 
duys and nights, however, the shrine was deposited 
upon the high altar, surrounded by a concourse of 
votaries, beseeching help with tears and cries. The 
answer, our author snys, was comprised in the number 
of the dying; and lest the interpretation should be 
doubtful, that number increased until 1800 perished 
daily. Strange infatuation ! where every man should 
have avoided iiis dearest friend as charged with d^ath, 
to congregate thousands in supplication against an 
enemy, to whom in that very act they gave a more I 
extensive and deadly power ! i 

The speedy burial of the dead is commonly one of ' 
the great difficulties in time of pestilence. Here it 
was little ML There was a class of men called MonatU> ' 
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professed attendants on the plague, and ever ready for, 
and rejoicing in tlie most dangerous and disgusting 
services. Ripamonte speaks of them as a class well 
known to every body, and passes in silence over the 
origin of the name, and the nature of the reward 
which tempted, or the tie, whether hereditary or other, 
which bound them to so desperate a service : curious 
points on which we have failed to procure information 
elsewhere. It was the duty of these men to convey 
the sick to the hospitals, and attend them there ; to 
watch over those who remained at home, and to carry 
away the dead for interment. Strange and revolting 
were these funeral processions. They were preceded 
by two men with bells, who warned all persons to 
avoid the way, that the Monatti were at hand, death 
and pestilence in their train. Then came carts with 
the dead piled in disorder, many stripped even of 
their last covering, when it was such as to excite 
the cupidity of the ruffians in ciiarge of them ; while 
the long hair of women trailing on the ground, and 
limbs and heads dangling over the sides, and answer- 
ing to the rough movements of the vehicle, and fallen 
bodies strewed along the ground^, presented a spec- 
tacle the more revolting for the grotesqueness that 
mingled with its horror. Meanwhile the Monatti sat 
carousing in the midst of death with indecent laughter 
and jests, and exultation in the general calamity ; 
indulging the avowed hope, that the mortality might 
never cease till the population of Milan was exter- 
minated, and the wealth of her palaces left unowned 
and undefended, to be appropriated by the plunderer 
at will. Necessary as tiiese ministers were, their 

* Ripamonte, book i. If the reader can consult the original, he 
will see that the description is not overcharged. The Monatti, he 
contioued, practised alt sorts of insult towards living and dead, 
and dragged bodies along as rudely as a butcher drives his calves 
to the shambles. 
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presence added fresh miseries to those under which 
the city (rroancd. Reckless and desperate, halinff 
others in pmportion as they were loathed and despised, 
they were prepared for any crime that passion and in- 
terest mi<;ht prompt. Their duty called them into all 
suspected houses, and at such a season every home 
lay open to suspicion. Every abode, every room 
tlierefore was exposed to their intrusion ; and robbery 
was the most frequent, but not the worst end to which 
these ill-omened visits were perverted. Other pro- 
ilitcates too assumed their dress and ensigns, and 
sometimes when the true and false Monatti met, strife 
and bloodshed added new horrors to the sick chamber 
or the dyin^ bed. 

The general distress, as misery is ever prone to 
credulity, was in no small degree increased by the 
most absurd and wicked reports. It was supposed 
that foreign princes had generated, or, at all events, 
were maintaining the p1ai*:ue, with the view of weak- 
ening the power of the state, and taking undisturbed 
possession of it, when reduced to a solitude. A belief 
was propagated, that persons were employed to 
besmear every thing likely to be touched with the 
most foul and pestilential compounds. The walls of 
houses, the fastenings of doors, household implements, 
clothes, men*s persons, every thing fit to spread the 
infection, nay, the very standing corn in ^e fields, 
now ripe for the sickle, were thought to be poisoned 
by some unseen enemy. The belief originated in an 
unexplained appearance, the result most likely of 
some wanton joke, or malicious deception. On the 
morning of April 23d, the frouts of houses throughout 
the whole lengrth of the city were observed by the 
earliest passengers to be marked with spots, appearing 
as if a sponge tilled with the matter of the plague-sores 
had been pressed against them. The whole popula- 
tion ere long was in a commotion, and pourea out to 
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ibis strange phenomenon; but this was before 
fiiry of the pestilence, and the alarm created was 
otten, until revived by the increasing mortality. 
n reports were circulated, and greedily received, 
emissaries of hostile princes were diligently en- 
ed in spreading infectious poison through the 
; nay, that the powers of hell, as well as human 
cipalities, were leagued against it, and that the 
1 had taken a house in Milan, where his head- 
rters were established, and the pestiferous unguents 
)ared and distributed. One man related how, as 
(tood in front of the cathedral, he saw a chariot 
?n by six white horses, and followed by a numerous 
ndance, in which a person sat, of princely de- 
nonr, though his dark and deep-burnt complexion, 
Boating hair, the fire of his eye, and the threaten- 
expression of his lip, gave such an air to the 
Qtenance as he had never beheld on mortal face. 
: stranger stopped before him, and bade him mount, 
complied, and was carried to a house which ap- 
red like many others ; but on entering, he saw 
Dge and wonderful things, in which majesty was 
ed with horrors, delight with fear. In one part 
k flashing lightning dispelled the seeming night 
ch reigned elsewhere : here a spectral senate held 
neetings; there vast empty chambers and gardens 
nded, and from the brow of a dimly-seen rock 
ers poured abundantly into a basin placed to re- 
e them ; and he narrated a variety of other prodi- 
u The tempter concluded by showing him vast 
sures, and promising that they should be his own, 
every wish be gratified, if he would bow the knee 
im and do his bidding. But the temptation was 
ifficient to overcome his virtue, and he was sud- 
ly transported back to the spot whence he had 
1 taken. The motive for concocting such tales 
I evident as their extravagance : yet they roused 

OIm II. F 
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the populdce to such fur)', and such jealous suspicion, 
that many fell victims not to any imprudence, but to 
the commonest and most natural actions, which the 
prcvailinp: frenzy interpreted into the dreadful crime 
of anointin^^. in si^ht of Ripamonte, from whom 
we derive this account, an old man past eig^hty, well 
kitown as a daily frequenter of the church of St. 
Antony, was seen, on risinp: fmm his knees, to wipe 
the bench on which he meant to sit with the skirt of 
his cloak. Some women raised a cry, that the old 
man was anointintr the seats. The church was more 
thronr^ed than usual, for it was a festival day. The 
])e()ple ran together in an instant : the old man was 
dra^jTcd by the hair, beaten, and kicked ; the only thing 
that saved his life for an instant was the wish to carry 
him l}efore the judp^es, and extort some knowledge of 
his accomplices. ** I saw him,*' says Ripamonte, 
" clraii:jred away thus, and never heard more of him. 
I think that he must have died on the instant. Those 
who were induced by pity to inquire of his charac- 
ter, reported that he was a ^od and honest man." 

With the people in this temper, accusations and 
convictions for a crime probably fictitious were not 
wantinfT. The first victim was a person employed by 
the tribunal of health to make the daily round of a 
district, and report the names of all who were ill. He 
was accused by some women, who described his per- 
son, and swore that they saw him from their windows 
daub the walls with some preparation. Being put to 
the torture, he endured it with wonderful constancy 
until the fourth day, and then, when the judges 
wearied by his firmness were about to release him, be 
made a sort of voluntary confession, and named one 
Mora, a barber, as the person who had given him the 
ointments. Other circumstances he added, grossly 
false, as that the barber had given him at the same 
time a potion which took away all power of eon- 
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I, until he had under^ne a certain process 
;ure. The house of Mora was found full of 
il or cliemical vessels and preparations,' (it was 
isual for barbers to practise surg^ery,) which he 
ed were meant as preservatives to l)e distri- 
among his friends. The physicians who in- 
d them were of a different opinion, and de- 
them to be prepared for poisons ; and on their 
the barber was put to the torture, where, afler 
I times alternately confessing and recanting, he 
i;th made full acknowledgment of his guilt, and 
the methods which he had employed. Others 
vhile were apprehended upon the same charge, 
ade similar confessions under the cogent argu- 
of the rack ; and all were put to death with 
istances of no common cruelty. Mora*s house 
lemolished, and a column built on the spot 
it stood, with an inscription to commemorate 
lilt A sort of madness seems to have been 
lie, and it is not improbable that some persons 
ave been led to attempt the crime by the mere 
of imagination, as sometimes a murder of 
i\ horror seems to work upon minds morbidly 
tible of such impressions, till they believe them- 
irresistibly driven to commit the same offence, 
persons who were taken within the lazaretto, 
exes and bottles, as if prepared to collect the 
humour of the plague-boils, which was be- 
to be the chief ingredient of these diabolical 
ations, confessed their guilt, persisted in their 
»ion under the severest tortures, and yet under 
lows asserted, that though they died willingly 
lation of other guilt, they were innocent in this 
even of the knowledge of unguents, or of the 
d or diabolical practices which were said to be 
with them. One man who lay sick in the 
t0| confessed that he had entered into a copa- 

f2 
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)>:ut with the ilevil, nncl pointed out the spot whore 
ins |)i)isi)tis wotiUl 1m» found, lie died in ruvinpf mad- 
nrss (niuini'oinnion sunptoni in the disease), calling 
tor the means of seh-destrnction. and attempted to 
ent his iliroat with a sharp piece of money. A woman 
aUo eoiifcssed, and named lier dauj^hter as an accom- 
)>li(-(' : and the instruments of intW-tion were found 
in tlie posM'ssion of the hitter. It udded no small 
credit to thi^^e stories that tour men were Raid to have 
l)een deteeted in the pahiee at Madrid, with medica- 
ments prepareil for eomnnmieatinp: the plai^ue, yet 
they escaped, an<l let\ no iracv of their i)i<rht. This 
news came in a letter siirned hv the kinsf's own hand, 
a<ldn»ssc<l to the irovernor of the province, and warn- 
inir him to l)e upon his ^uard. There is some justice 
in an ohservation made hv our author, that it seemed 

• 

tilted throuirh the whole of this husiness that things 
douhtful and tinners certain should he intermixed, and 
mutually involve each other in ohscurity. The total 
disappearance of four men, detected in a crime of 
such moment, even in a royal ]ndace, where of all 
places their apprehension would appear to be certain, 
bears such an air of mvstitication as throws discredit on 
the whole story : yet we cannot sup])ose the Spanish 
monarch a party to the practisin<r of so mischievous 
a deceit upon his own putlerinjr subjects; and scarcely 
any other person would dare, or could be interested, 
to get up a trick so dann:crous, and apparently so un- 
profitable, to the contrivers and actors in it. Hut the 
]>eople, blinded by their fears, saw neither improba- 
bility, nor inconsistency in these stories, llipamonte, 
evidently himself a sceptic, prolesses that an author 
was not free to canvass this subject unreservedly, so 
obstinately was the belief fixed both in the higher 
and lower classes, who maintained this breath of ru- 
mour as devotedly as they clun^ to their homes and 
altars, aud ull that they held most sacred. 
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. The Italians, owing perhaps to the common use of 
poisons among them, seem readily to have admitted 
such reports. When the plague broke out at Naples 
in 1656, it was said to have been introduced by the 
Spaniards, who suborned people to scatter poisoned 
dust in the streets. This was one of the methods 
which the Milanese anointers were reported to use. 
Tadini, one of the most eminent physicians then and 
there practising, who wrote an account of the plague*, 
says that he knew two young women, who on cross- 
nig themselves with holy water on coming out of 
church observed that a clammy powder remained on 
their clothes and persons, wherever the sacred sign 
had been made. Returning home they were seized 
with giddiness, and died within two days. This seems 
a strong case, yet it may be doubted whether they 
died of the plague, or of imagination, for no marks 
of the disease appeared on their bodies. Their mother, 
and those who had waited on them, perished in the 
same unaccountable way. 

Through the whole of this trying season Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo, the Archbishop of Milan^ dis- 
tinguished himself by an unceasing zeal in the cause 
of religion and charity. The ample revenues of his 
dignity, at all times liberally dispersed among those 
who needed assistance, were now devoted to the sup- 
port of the lazarettos ; and his private resources 
were increased by the zeal of the rich, who placed 
large sums of money at his disposal, confident that 
in his hands they would be most beneficially and 
discreetly employed. One remarkable instance of 
generosity is recorded. Two countrymen requested 
and obtained admission to the cardinal. " We are 
two brothers," they said, *' husbandmen, whom our 
fiither left in possession of a small farm : we have 
brought here 2000 gold pieces, which hard labour 
and economy have enabled us to accumulate, and now 

* Ori^io^ e Gioraale success! della Gran PestOt MiUo^ 1648. 
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lay them*at your feet, to be disposed to such charita- 
ble uses as shall appear best to you," No less pro- 
dip^al of his personal safety than of his wealthy this 
excellent prelate declared that he would never quit the 
city so lon^^ as the plague lasted ; and he kept his 
word, notwithstanding the earnest and importunate 
solicitations of many who set a higher value on his 
life than he himself did. lie visited the hospitals, 
the poor, gave free access to every person, however 
humble, who wishes! to see him, and directed his 
cs])ecial attention to requiring from the parochial 
clergy a strict discharge of their duties in this trjing 
season, when the ministration of spiritual assistance to 
the sick and dying was esteemed more hazardous than 
mounting a breach, or storming a battery. And it is 
just to observe that both the parochial and conventual 
clergy displayed a noble zeal in encountering danger 
and labour, not only up to, but beyond the strict 
letter of their duty. They regulated the lazarettos 
and preserved such order as could be maintained in 
such establishments, and attended to the bodily and 
mental wants of their patients, hopeless of preserving 
their own life through the dangers to which they were 
exposed, and therefore undeterred by danger when 
good was to be done. On the contrary, none of the 
physicians would enter the hospitals. The tribunal 
of health and the municipal authorities requested the 
college of that faculty to depute some members of 
their body to perform that duty: it was answered, 
that they would send members who should go as far 
as the walls, keeping however outside the ditch sur- 
rounding the establishment, and there do what they 
could to help the sick, but that no one would consent 
to enter those roofs to his certain destruction. They 
tried in vain to bribe men to this service, and were 
obliged to seek physicians in France and Germany. 

Ripamonte possessed a breviary which had been 
the cardinal's, which ooataioed nrnny mauuscript 
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observations made by him during the progress of the 
plague. They contain among several curious anec- 
dotes the following observations on the reports pre- 
valent concerning anointers : *' Truth and falsehood 
are readily intermixed, and with respect to this facti- 
tious plague many things are said of which you may 
readily believe a part, and as readily disprove others : 
and thus I admit some of those stories ; others may, 
I think, be rejected. This I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that many have thought they could acquit themselves 
of negligence in exposing themselves to infection, by 
asserting that the plague which they have themselves 
caught, has been the work of anointers." 

The practices which, whether falsely or truly, were 
said to exist, are these. Men begged through the city, 
offering poisoned papers under the appearance of 
petitions. The earth and its productions, eatables, 
money given in charity, were ])oisoned. The fasten- 
ings of doors, as being necessarily handled, were 
special objects of attack ; as were also the basins of 
holy water placed in churches. Poles were used to 
anoint what was oui of reach, and bellows to -scatter 
poisoned dust. *' These and other things which were 
loudly proclaimed, I neither believe entirely,*' says the 
cardinal, *^ nor yet think them reported entirely with- 
out foundation." On the whole, without believing 
that these crimes were committed either at the insti- 
gation of foreign princes, or in virtue of an express 
compact with the devil, the cardinal seems decidedly 
to incline to the conclusion, thaUdy^^^ilence was 
spread, if not originated by arti^ial means : and to 
refer the guilt to soldiers (and tUe mercenaries of that 
day were men capable of any ent)rmities), and other 
men of broken fortunes, who ho^ed to enrich them- 
selves by plunder amid the general confusion, dismay, 
and death. Before we quit this 8u|bject, \t \s Awft Va 
his reputation to state that he, and he aAoue, sXxoxi^'^ 
dJsapproved of the procession with tl\e boA^ ol ^V.- 
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Cliarles Dorromeo, as furnishing the 1 ^est opportunity 
to unointere, it' such villains there viere, and at all 
events of ensurinf^ an increase of the discurder ; since 
anion^; such a multitude many persons were sure to 
bear about them the seeds uf infection. 

Towards the end of September, the disease began 
to abate ; and its decline was signalized by as impu- 
dent a fraud as has ever been practised, even in those 
earlier times when the power of the church and the 
blindnebs of the people were most remarkable. At- 
tached to the Dominican convent there was a church 
ot high reputation, dedicated to the Virgin, in gratitude 
for her signal kindness towards the city of Milan. On 
the night of September 22d, the monks were col- 
lected, waiting for the matin service, when suddenly 
their several occupations of praying or sleeping were 
interrupted by the sound of the church bells. It soon 
appeared that they were rung miraculously, without 
touch of mortal fingers*. Some manifested wonder, 
others fear, according to their different tempers, but 
all were at a loss to explain the prodigy, until a voice 
too awful to be human was heard to say, " Mother, I 
will take pity upon my people." The interpretation 
of the miracle then was evident : the Virgin had 
sought and obtained from her Son the remission of 
the plague, and the next morning the oil which fed 
the lamp suspended before her image was found to 
possess a miraculous healing virtue, and wsis dis- 
tributed drop by drop to all classes, who crowded, 
high and low, to receive it ; not, we may presume, 
without a handsome tribute of gratitude to the pro- 
tectress herself, and to her servants the Dominicans. 
Ripamonte, cautious of expressing a doubt concerning 
the anointers, breuthes not a syllable from which a 
want of faith ii^^Diis miracle can even be inferred: 
the church was the church of the Inquisition, and it 

"* Ripamonte does not tell as whether aoy body went up ioto the 
belfry to ascertain tbii. 
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was from the Dominican monks that the officers of 
that institution were chosen. The number of deaths, 
however, began to diminish about or somewhat ear- 
lier than this time, and grew smaller and smaller as 
the autumn advanced : and by the close of the year 
Jililan was delivered from this dreadful scourge. 

The number who died in these few months was 
registered at 140,000, but this is supposed to have 
been below the mark, because many persons were 
privately buried by their friends, to avoid introducing 
the Monatti into their houses. 

The extravagant credulity of the Milanese, and the 
fury and crimes which sprung from that credulity, 
may be partially excused on the ground that in that 
age even learned men believed in the possibility 
of exciting pestilence by means half-medical, half- 
magical, and that evil spirits exercised a malign in- 
fluence over the air, and interfered visibly in diffusing 
the evil. More than thirty years later, the Jesuit 
Kircher, a man of various and extensive knowledge, 
but of a mystic temper, and a firm believer in the 
power of magic and occult influences, speaks of this 
plague as produced by the arts of evil men. Nor 
does he want authorities to strengthen his belief, 
among whom we may mention Theophrastus, who 
bpcaks of a terrible plague produced by poisoners in 
his own time, and gives the receipt for the pestiferous 
mixture, the ingredients of which are the putrid 
bodies of men deceased of the plague, and the bones, 
marrow, and poison of angry toads, approximating 
nearly to the receipt given by Ripamonte. To prove 
that demons may act as the ministers of God's wrath 
to scatter the seeds of pestilence, he quotes Gregory 
of Nyssa, a father of the church in the fourth cen- 
tury, who relates in his life of St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus (the wonder-worker), that in a city of Greece, 
tjhe people being collected in the theatre were much 

F 5 
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inconvenienced for want of room and made krad 
complaintfi, on which the evil spirit was to reply that 
there should soon be room enough in the city. And 
before the audience dispersed, so fierce a pestilence 
broke out among them, that in brief space a populous 
city was changed into a desert Here the drift of the 
story is evident — it was a warning against theatrical 
amusements, which the Christians abhorred not only 
as profane, but as idolatrous, and a proof of the power 
of the deivil over those who frequented them. The 
Pythagorean philosophers maintained similar doc- 
trines as to the a&^ency of spirits. Apoilonius of 
Tyana, being at Ephesiis during a pestilence, ob« 
served a demon under the habit of a fisherman busily 
employed in spreading the infection. He commanded 
that the fisherman should be stoned, and immediately 
the plap^e ceased. Similar stories are told of Pytha- 
goras by lamblichus. And the monkish writers 
helped mainly to encouras:e a belief of the inter- 
ference of the devil in human afikirs, by the many 
legends in which the spiritual adversary was intro- 
duced, to his own discomfiture and to the glory of 
some favourite saint. 

It may reasonably be hoped, almost as much from 
the improved sanitary regulations and increased' 
cleanliness of our cities, as from the progress of medi- 
cal scienct;, that no future pestilence will inflict upon 
Europe suflTerings equal to those which have been 
described, and which are still to follow. To enable 
us, however, better to appreciate the value of this hope, 
we may refer shortly to the condition of that science' 
about the period of which we have been speaking. 
The structure of the body, and the properties of 
minerals, were for the most part unknown even to 
the best Greek and Latin physicians; and though 
anatomy had made considerable progress at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, pharmacy. had 
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made little or none. The regular physicians were 
educated in the schools of universities, where they 
imbibed that profound respect for the authority of the 
ancients which characterized the universities of that 
day, and that love of exclusive privilege which has 
been charged upon universities in general. Brought 
up in the fear of Hippocrates and Galen, they re- 
ceived their sayings as oracular, and would probably 
rather have let a patient die, secundum artem, than 
have employed remedies unsanctioned by their au- 
thority* Chemistry meanwhile had made some pro- 
gress, and in seeking the philosopher's stone, many 
valuable properties of minerals had been discovered : 
but the discreditable character of the alchemists, and 
professional jealousy and prejudice, combined to ren- 
der those persons, who from their knowledge and 
their reputation might best have availed themselves 
of the remedies thus presented, unwilling to profit, or 
to let others profit, by discoveries made in so irregular 
a manner. The effect of this ill-judged adherence to 
the wisdom of antiquity was not of course to stifle the 
powerful preparations employed by Paracelsus, Van 
Helmont, and others, but to throw them exclusively 
into the hands of another party. Hence arose the 
contending sects of Galenists and chemists, the for- 
mer employing none but vegetable productions, the 
latter ridiculing the Galenical pharmacy as cumbrous 
and ineffectual, and placing their dependance on the 
newly-discovered properties of mercury, antimony, 
sulphur, and other metals and earths. It was pro- 
bably very much owing to this schism that the 
practice of medicine was so much infested by quacks 
towards the close of the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century, more so perhaps than at any 
other period. The real power of the remedies dis- 
carded by the most influential professors of the healing 
art could not be hidden, and might easily be exag- 
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gerated ; and hence arose a vast multitude of empirics, 
each with his elixir vits, or some infallible medicine 
or other, which vended under a loAy name, and with 
the pretence of deep science, gained ready hold upon 
the creduHty of the ignorant and the simple. 

*' He 's a nre physician, do him right. 
An excellent ParacoUian^ and has done 
Strange cures with mineral physic. He deals all 
With spirits — he. He will not hear a word 
Of Galen, or his tedious recipes*.*' 

Such was the state of medicine in England at this 
period : of its state in Italy we are not qualified to 
speak ; but, from an instance presently to be quoted, 
it would seem to have been no more advanced than 
it was in England. And as there was no disease for 
which money could not purchase some infallible 
remedy, so the plague, as the object of most general 
apprehension, was best of all suited for the impostures 
of those, whose treasury was the credulity of other 
people. A reference to any collection of tracts upon 
this subject, published before or during the year 1665, 
will satisfy the reader on this head : the examples 
which follow have occurred during a very cursory 
examination of one or two volumes, from which they 
might easily have been multiplied. We find in * A 
loyfull lewell,. . first made and published in the Ita- 
lian tung, by the famous and learned Knight and 
Doctor M. Leonardo Fioraventie,* such receipts as 
this : *' Of Elixir Yitffi, and how to make it, and of his 
great Vcrtues.'' It consists of forty ingredients, such 
as ginger, juniper, sage, rose-leaves, aloes, figs, rai- 
sins, honey, &c., an equal quantity of each. This if 
it did no good, could perhaps do little harm: but 
when it is professed that if any use it in time of pes- 
tilence, it is impossible he should be infected, th^ 

* Alchemibt| act ii., sceue 3. 
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deceit becomes a source of serious evil. Another 
is worse, and joins blasphemy to impudence. '*A 
great and miraculous secret to help the pestilence, 
with great ease and in a short time; a remedy and 
secret revealed of God miraculously. When a man 
hath a pestilent sore, let there be made a hole in the 
earth, and there let him be buryed all saving the 
neck and head, and there let him stand xii or xiiii 
houres and he shall be holpen, and then take him 
forth : and merveyl not that I write this medicine, 
because the earth is our mother, and that which pu- 
rifieth all things, as we see by experience that the 
earth taketh forth all spots in cloth, it susteineth and 
maketh flesh tender if we bury it v or vi hours in 
the earth/* Or ** the water of the sea hath a mar- 
veylous remedy in it against the pestilence, if they 
wash them therein iiii or v houres togither, or if 
need require let him stand x or xii houres therein." 
Truly a man would be well ** holpen" by such reme- 
dies : yet this Fioraventi, a Bolognese physician and 
alchemist of the sixteenth century, enjoyed consider- 
able reputation among his contemporaries. The 
chemists of course were not sparing in their censures 
of their adversaries the Galenists, and the ingenious 
and industrious latrochemist. Dr. George Thomsop, 
makes the following observations, in which the reader 
may be inclined partly to join : ** These, especially 
if they can but surreptitiously get some chymical 
medicines from us, will, at a hazard, try what a dry 
fume of gums will do, a cosdy pomander, a] com- 
position of figs, rue, and walnuts (a ruful medicine 
to trust to if all were known), Mathias' plague water, 
or aqua epidemica (I wonder they forgat St. Luke's 
water for mere credit's sake), an electuary of London 
treacle and wood-sorrel (I am persuaded a leg of veal 
and green-sauce is far better), bole-armeniac (no whit 
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igaiQ-as fast as they before had crowded out*. The 
total number of deaths is thus ^ven :— 

With'm the City of London • • .. 9887 

III Westminster 8403 

Parishes without the Walls . . . 28888 
Npighbourhoody including Hackney, 1 

Islington, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, > 21420 

&c.> in all 12 parishes •• •• •- ] 

68598 

Enough has been already said of the general ap-- 
i^earance and course of such disorders. Instead there- 
fore of another connected narrative, 'we shall only 
extract some of the most remarkable incidents and re- 
flections to be found in Defoe's and Pepys's journals. 

^ The face of London was now indeed strangely 
altered, I mean the whole mass of buildings, city, 
liberties, suburbs, Westminster, Southwark, and 
altogether; for as to the particular part called the 
city, or within the walls, that was not yet much in* 
fected; but. in the whole, the face of things, I say. 
Was much altered :' sorrow and sadness sat upon 
every face, and though some part were not over- 
whelmed, yet all looked deeply concerned ; and as 
We saw it apparently coming on, so every one looked 
On himself and his family as in the utmost danger ; 
were it possible to represent those times exactly to 
those that did not see them, and give the reader due 
ideas of the horror that every where presented itself, 
it must make just impressions upon their minds, and 
fill them with surprise. London might well be said 
to be all in tears ; the mourners did not go about the 
street*) indeed, for nobody put on black, or made a 
formal dress of mourning for their nearest friends ; 

* Loimologia, or an Historical account of the Plague in Loa^ 
doo. By Natb. Hodges, M,D« 
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hut the voice of mourninpf was tnily heard ia thi 
htrtH*ts ; the shrieks of women and children at the 
wiiuloM's :itul doors of their houses, where their near- 
est relations wen> perhaps dyin^, or just dead, were 
so t're(piciit to be heard as we passed the streets, 
that it was enoun;h to pierce the stoutest heart in the 
worhl to hear them. Tears and lamentations were 
seen ahnost in eiery house, especially in the first 
])art of the visitation, for towards the latter end, men's 
hearts were hardened, and death was always so much 
Ik*! ore their eyes, that they did not so much concern 
themselves for the loss of their friends, expecting 
that they themselves should be summoned the neit 
hour'.'* 

'' At the bcg;innin(^ of this surprising time, while the 
fears of the people were young, they were increased 
strangely by several odd accidents, which put altoge- 
ther, it was really a wonder the whole body of the peo- 
ple did not rise as one man, and abandon their dwell- 
ings, leaving the place as a space of ground, designed 
by Heaven for an Akeldama, doomed to be destroyed 
from the face of the earth, and that all that would he 
foun<l in it would ])cnsh with it. I shall name but a 
few of these things ; but sure they were so many, and 
so many wizards and cunning people propagating 
them, that I have often wondered there was any 
(women especially) letl behind. 

*' III the first place, a blazing star or comet ap- 
peared for several mouths before the plague, as there 
did, the year after, another, a little before the fire ; the 
old women, and the phlegmatic hypochondriacal part 
of the other sex, whom I could almost call old women 
too, remarked, especially afterwards, though not till 
both those judgments were over, that those two comets 
passed directly over the city, and that so very near 
the houses, that it was plain they imported something 

♦ Defoe, p. 24, 25. 
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liar to the city alone ; that the comet before the 
lence naa oF a faint, dull, languid colour, and its 
on very heavy, solemn, and slon ; but that the 
>t before the tire was bright and sparkling ; or, 
thers said, flaming, and its motion swift and 
us, and that accordingly one foielold a heavy 
ment, slow but severe, terrible and frightfid, as 

the plague. But the other foretold a stroke, 
lea, swift, and fiery, as was the conflagration; 

so particular some people were, that as they 
»1 upon that comet preceding the fire, they fancied 

they not only saw it pass swiftly and fiercely, 
could perceive the motion with their eye, but even 

heard it, that it made a rushing mighty noise, 
e and terrible, though at a distance, and Gut just 
eivable. 




,.-- — ... of diMmi! n.hip loi.wl bjr 

■ in p. too. Le|;and: 'So luyaniibet,' 

[ saw both these stars, and t must confess, had 
90 much of the common notion of such tilings in 
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iny head, that I was apt to look upon them as l 
Ibrcrunners and warninp;s of God's judgments, a 
especially, when the plague had followed the first, 
yet Ruw another of the like kind, I could not but a 
God had not yet Hufficiently scourged the city. 

'*The apprehensions of the people were liken 
strangely increased by the error of the times, in wh 
I think the people, from what principle I cam 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecies and ast 
logical conjurations, dreums, and old wives' tales, tl 
ever they were before or since. Whether this unha^ 
temper was originally raised by the follies of so 
])eople who got money by it, that is to say, by pri 
ing predictions and prognostications, I know n< 
but certain it is, Iwoks frightened them terribly, st 
as Lily's Almanac, Gudbury's Astrological Predictio 
Poor liobin's Almanac, and the like; also seve 
pretended religious books, one entitled, * Come oul 
her, my peo{)le, lest ye be partaker of her Plague 
another called, ' Fair Warning ;' another, ^Britai 
Remembrancer,' and many such ; all or most pari 
which foretold, directly or covertly, the ruin of i 
city. Nay, some were so enthusiastically bold as 
run about the streets with their oral predictions, p 
tending they were sent to preach to the city ; and c 
in particular, who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in i 
streets, ' Yet forty days, and London shall be < 
stroyed.' I will not be positive whether he said ' 
forty days,' or * yet a few days*.' Another ran ab 
naked, except a pair of drawers about his waist, c 

* This is a remarkable instance of that air of minute atton 
to fidelity, which gives sfach a remarkable air of reality ever 
thoAO workti of Defoe which arc altogether fictitious. Thu 
aware that the history of the plague is not to be taken as 
record of IiIh own adventures during it, it is hardly possible nc 
ffc'licve that he had been a hearer o\ \.\\« ^«ti\iii^\^>\oTi^ >)i^\^l!i 
MM so careful nut to report \naccuTale\;( , 
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ing day and night, like a man that Josephus men- 
tioDs, who cried, * Woe to Jerusalem !' a little before 
the destruction of that city. So this poor naked crea- 
ture cried, ' O ! the great and the dreadful God !' 
and said no more, but repeated those words con- 
tinually, with a voice and countenance full of horror, a 
swift pace, and nobody could ever find him to stop, 
or rest, or take any sustenance, at least that 1 could 
hear of. I met this poor creature several times in 
the streets, and would have spoken to him, but he 
would not enter into speech with me, or any one else, 
but kept on his dismal cries continually. These things 
terrified the people to the last degree ; and especially 
when two or three times, as I have mentioned already, 
they found one or two in the bills dead of the plague 
at St. Giles's* " 

Pepys. June 7 — " The hottest day that ever I felt in 
my life. This day, much against my will, I did see in 
Dniry-Iane two or three houses marked with a red cross 
upon the doors, and ' Lord have mercy upon us' writ 
there, which was a sad sight to me, being the first of 
that kind that to mv remembrance I ever saw." 

June 17 — •• It struck me very deep this aflemoon, 
going with a hackney-coach down Holborn, from the 
Lcnrd Treasurer's: the coachman I found to drive 
easily and easily, at last stood still, and came down 
hardly able to stand, and told me he was suddenly 
fltmck very sick, and almost blind, he could not see : 
so I light, and went into another coach with a sad 
heart for the poor man, and for myself also, lest he 
should have been struck with the plague." 

Dbfoe. " I went all the first part of the time 
freely about the streets, though not so freely as to run 
myself into apparent danger, except when they dug 
the great pit in the church-yard of our parish ol* K\^- 

* Defoe, p. 28, 32. 
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gate. A terrible |Mt it WMyfti [ .reMt«| 

ciiriotity to go and tee it; as i ear as I may Jodga^k 
was about forty feet in length, and aboal IIAaen m 
sixteen feet broad; and at the time I first lookadslli 
about nine feet deep: but it i a said they dog il Ml 
twenty feel deep aAerwards, in one part of it, tUl 4ll9 
could go no deeper for the water; hr they had,ft 
seems, dug several large pits before this; §a€ thiragi 
the plague was long a coming to onr pnriah, jA 
when it did come, there was no parish in or afaoit 
Loudon where it raged with such Yioknoe aa in dn 
parishes of Aldgate and Wl schapdl. 

** It was about the 10th oi September tliat my cu- 
riosity led, or rather drove to go and aoe tins pi 
again, when there had been sr four hundred pew 
buried in it ; and I was ; content to see it in tts 
day time, as I had do , for then them vmU 

have been nothing to nave n but the loose carthj 
for all the bodies that were tnrown in wem immedietdy 
covered with earth by those they called the buriep^ 
which at other times were called bearers ; but I fi^ 
solved to go in the night, and see some of tlMnn thromi 
in. There was a strict order to prevent people oossi^g 
to those pits, and that was only to prevent infeelini; 
but after some time that order was mora Beeesauy,|f 
people that were infected, and near th«r end, and^dl* 
rious also, would run to those pits wrapt in Mankehib 
or rugs, and throw themselves in, and, aa they aalA 
bury themselves. I got admittance into the chanh- 
yard by being acquainted with the sezUm who sir 
tended, who, though he did not refuse me at nil, ]i| 
earnestly persuaded me not to go ; telling ma Tcry 
seriously, for he was a good religious and aeuMi 
man, that it was indeed their business and dutj p 
venture and to run all hazards, and that in il t|^ 
might hope to be preserved; but that J Had noap 
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wrent call to it but my own curiosity, which, he said, 
le belieTed I would not pretend was sufficient to justify 
ny running that hazard. I told him I had been 
nessed in my mind to go, and that perhaps it might 
be an instructing sight, and one that would not be 
vithout its uses. * Nay,' said the good man, Mf you 
will venture upon that score, name of God go in, for, 
depend upon it, it will be a sermon to you, it may be 
the best you ever heard in your life. It is a speaking 
tigbt,' said he, * and has a voice with it, and a loud 
one, to call us all to repentance ;' and with that he 
opened the door, and said, * Go if you will.' 

** His discourse had shocked my resolution a little, 
and I stood wavering for a good while, but just at that 
interval I saw two links come over from the end of the 
liinories, and heard the bellman, and then appeared a 
dead-cart, as they called it, coming over the streets, so I 
could no longer resist my desire of seeing it, and went 

in It had in it sixteen or seventeen bodies, some 

were wrapt up in linen sheets, some in rugs, some 
little other than naked, or so loose that what covering 
they had fell from them in the shooting out of the cart, 
and they fell quite naked amongst the rest ; but the 
matter was not much to them, nor the indecency to 
any one else, seeing they were all dead, and were to 
be huddled together into the common grave of man- 
kind, as we may call it, for here was no difference 
made, but poor and rich went together ; there was no 
other way of burials, neither was it possible there 
should, for coffins were not to be had for the prodi- 
gious numbers that fell in such a calamity as this. 

•* It was reported, by way of scandal upon the bu- 
riers, that if any corpse was delivered to them, decently 
wound up, as we called it then, in a windinp: sheet, 
tied over the head and feet, which some did, and which 
was genenDjr of good linen — I say it was Te\KiT\ft^ 
tAat the buriers were so wicked as to strip iViem *m VV^ 
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curt, ami carry them quite naked to the gmmid ; bat 
UM I c&niiot credit any thinp^ go vile mmong christiaiii, 
aiul at a time so filled with terrors as that was, I eta 
only relate it, and lea\'e it undetermined. 

** lnnumerul)le stories also went about of the cnid 
l>ehaviour and practice of nurses who attended the 
sick, and of their hasten inp: on the fate of those they 
attended in their sickness*. ... It is to be observed, 
that the women were in all this calamity the most rash, 
fearless, and desperate creatures, and as there were 
vast numbers that went about as nurses to tend those 
that were sick, they committed a p:reat many petty 
thieveries in the houses where they were employed, and 
some of them were publicly whipped tor it, when pe^ 
hapscthey oup^ht rather to ha\e been hang^ for ex* 
aniplcs, for numbers of houses were robbed on thcie 
occasions ; till at lenp^th the parish officers were sentto j 
recommend nurses to the sick, and always took an -^ 
account of who it was tliey sent, so as that they might | 
call them to account, if the house had been abused 
where they were placed. But these robberies extended 
cliiefly to wearing: clothes, linen, and what rings or 
money they could come at, when the person died who j 
was under their care, but not to a general plunder of 
the houses ; and I couKl give you an account of one 
of these nurses, who, several years aAer, being on her 
death-bed, confessed with the utmost horror the rob- . 
herics slie hud committed !it the time of her being a 
nurse, and by which she had enriched herself to a •. 
^reat degree ; but as for murders, I do not find that 
there ever was any proof of the facts, in the manner 
as it has been reported, except as above. They did 
tell me indeed of a nurse in one place that laid a wet 
cloth on the face of a dying patient whom she tended, 
and so put an end to his life, who was just expiring 
before; and another that smothered a young woman 

• P. 73, 85. 
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she was looking to when she was in a fainting fit, and 
would have come to herself; some that killed them 
hy giving them one thing, some another, and some 
starved them by giving them nothing ot all. But 
these stories had two marks of suspicion that always 
attended .them, which caused me always to slight 
them, and to look upon them as mere stories that 
people continually frighted each other with. That, 
wherever it was that we heard it, they always placed 
the scene at the further end of the town, opposite or 
most remote from where you were to hear it In the 
next place, of whatsoever part you heard the story, the 
particulars were always the same, especially that of 
laying a wet double clout on a dying man's face, and 
that of smothering a young gentlewoman, so that it 
was apparent, at least to my judgment, that there 
was more of tale than of truth in those things*." 

'* I had some little obligations upon me to go to my 
brother's house, which was in Coleman-street parish, 
and which he had left to my care, and I went at first 
every day, but afterwards only once or twice a week. 

** In these walks I had many dismal scenes before 
my eyes; as particularly of persons falling dead in the 
streets, terrible shrieks and screechings of women, 
who in their agonies would throw open their chamber 
windows, and cry out in a dismal surprising manner. 
It is impossible to describe the variety of postures in 
which the passions of the poor people would express 
themselves. 

•• Passing through Tokenhouse-yard, in Lothbury, 
of a sudden a casement violently opened just over my 
head, and a woman gave three frightful screeches, and 
then cried, *Oh! death, death, death!' in a most 
inimitable tone, and which struck me with horror and 
a chillness in my very blood. There was nobody to 
be seen in the whole street, neither did any oVViex vtwv 

* F. 110, 112. 
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flow Open, for |)cop1c had no curiosity now inny 
case; nor cniild any body help one another; ao I 

went on to pa5>s into Rell-alley. 

** Jii8t in Rell-allcy, on the ri^ht hand of the punge^ 
tlicrc was a more terrible cry than that» thougtiitins 
not so (lirfctcil out at the window, but the whole fr- 
niily was in a terrible fri^rht, and I could hear woom 
:ind children nni screaming about the rooms liki 
distracted, when a turret- window opened, and some- 
body from a window the other side the alley called 
and nsked, ' What is the matter.' Upon which, from 
the Hrst window it was answered, * O Lord ! my oU 
master has hanp^efl himself.* The other asked agaiiii 
* Is he quite dead?' and the first answered, 'Ay, ay, 
dead and cold.' This ])erson was a merchant and a 
deputy-alderman, and very rich. I care not to men- 
tion his name, though I knew his name too, but that 
would be a hardship to the family, which is now floo- 
rishinjr apfain. 

*^ But this is but one. It is scarce credible whit 
dreadful cases happened in particular families eveiy 
day : people in the rage of the distemper, or in the 
torment of their swellintrs, which was indeed intoler- 
able, runuiug' out of their own {government, raving^aod 
distracted, and oi\entimes laying^ violent hands upon 
themselves, throwing themselves out at their windows, ' 
sliootinc: themselves, &c. ; mothers murdering* their 
own children in their lunacy ; some dying of mere 
grief, as a passion ; some of mere fright and surprise, 
without any infection at all ; others frighted into 
idiotism and foolish distractions ; some into despair 
and lunacy ; others into melancholy madness. 

"The pain of the swelling was in particular very vio- 
lent, and to some intolerable ; the physicians and sur- 
geons may be said to have tortured many poor crea- 
tures, even to death. The swellings in some grew 
hard, and they applied violent drawing plasters or 
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poultices to break them ; and if these did not do, they 
eat and scarified them in a terrible manner. In some 
those swellings were made hard, partly by the force of 
the distemper, and partly by their bein^ too violently 
dmwn, and were so hard that no instrument could, 
cut them ; and then they burnt them with caustics, so 
that many died raving mad with the torment, and 
nme in the very operation. In these distresses, some 
for want of help to hold them down in their beds, or 
to look to them, laid hands upon themselves as above ; 
lome broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and 
irould run directly down to the river, if they were 
lot stopped by the watchmen or other officers, and 
jlongre themselves into the water, wherever they found 
tV 

**One of the worst days we had in the whole time, 
18 I thought, was in the beginning of September, 
vhen indeed good people were beii^inning to think that 
jrod was resolved to make a full end of the people in 
his miserable city. This was at that time when the 
plague was fully come into the eastern parishes. The 
»rish of Aldgate, if I may give my opinion, buried 
ibove 1000 a week for two weeks, though the bills 
lid not say so many ; but it surrounded me at so dis- 
nal a rate, that there was not a house in twenty un- 
afected. In the Minories, in Houndsditch, and in 
hose parts of Aldgate parish about the Butcher- row, 
ind the alleys over against me, I say in those places 
leath reigned in every corner. Whitechapel parish 
vas in the same condition, and though much less than 
he parish I lived in, yet buried near 600 a week, by 
he bills ; and in my opinion near twice as many, 
^bole families, and indeed whole streets of families, 
vere swept away together, insomuch as it was fre- 
[uent for neighbours to call to the bell-man to go tA 

* P, 105, 103. 
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such and such houses and fetch out the people 
that they were all dead. 

** And indeed the work of removing the dead I 
by carts was now grown so very odious and 
gerous, that it was complained of that the bearei 
not take care to clear such houses, where all the 
bitants were dead, but that some of the bodk 
unburied, till the neighbouring families were off 
with the stench, and consequently infected, 
this neglect of the officers was such, that the cl 
wardens and constables were summoned to lool 
it, and even the justices of the Hamlets were d 
to venture their lives among them to quicken ai 
courage them ; for innumerable of the bearers d 
the distemper, infected by the bodies they were o 
to come so near ; and had it had not been thi 
number of people who wanted employment 
wanted bread, as I have said before, was so grei 
necessity drove them to undertake any thin^ 
venture any thing, they would never have 
people to be employed, and then the bodies < 
dead would have lain above ground, and have pe 
and rotted in a dreadful manner. 

'* Dut the magistrates cannot be enough comm 
in this, that they kept such good order for the bi 
of (he dead, that as fast as any of those they em] 
to carry off or bury the dead fell sick and died, t 
many times the case, they immediately suppli 
places with others, which, by reason of the great 
ber of poor that was lefl out of business, was no 
to do. This occasioned that notwithstandin 
infinite number of people which died, and wer 
almost all together, yet they were always cleared 
and carried off every night, so that it was nevei 
said of London that the living were not able t 
the dead. 
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I .''Aithe deiolatioQ wai ipreater during tboseterrible 
iime», so tlie amaMment Sf the people increased, and 
|i tiioutiM«d unaccountable things they would do iji th^ 
lioknce of their fright, as others did the same in the 
nies of their distemperi and this part was very 
cting : some went roaring and crying, and wrini^ 
of Uieir hands along the streets ; some would go 
lying, and lifting up their hands to heaven, calling 
n God for mercy. I cannot say, indeed, whether 
jim was not in their distraction ; but be it so, it was 
jO mo indication of a more serious mind, when they 

rl the use of their senses, and was much better, even 
it was, than the frightful yellings and cryings that 
^ry day, and especially in the evenings, were heard 
\ aome streets. I suppose the world has heard of the 
mous Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast : he, though liot 
ifected at all but in his head, went about denouncing 
judgment upon the city in a frightful manner, some- 
nes quite naked, and with a pan of burning charcoal 
his head. What he said, or pretended indeed, I 
lid not learn* 

^ I will not say whether that clergyman was dis* 

!ted or not, or whether he did it out of pure zeal 

the poor people, who went every evening through 

streets of Wnitechapel, and with hi6 hands lifted 

repeated that part of the liturgy of the church 

inually, ' Spare us, good Lord ; spare thy people 

n thou hast redeemed with thy most precious 

!.' I say I cannot speak positively of these 

Sf because these were only the dismal objects 

. represented themselves to me as I looked 

^ my chamber windows, for I seldom opened 

cements, while I confined myself within doors 

that most violent raging of the pestilence; 

ndeed many began to think, and even to say, 

*te would none escape ; and indeed I began 
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to think no loo, antl tbnefore kept within doantx 
about a fortnight, and nevFr stirred ouL But I cooM 
not hold it. Betides there were some people wbt, 
notwithslandlni; the danirer, did not omit puMidjto 
atlendthe worship of God, even in themostdangenw 
times. And thouf^h it is true that a ^reat Rianyof 
the clerpfv did shut up their churches and fled, h 
other people did, for the safety of their lives, yet il 
did not do so ; Eome ventured to ofliciale, and to beep 
lip the assemblies of the people by constant praytn, 
uiid Fonic times sermons, or brief exhortations to rt- 
]'CiiIuiiee and reformation, and this as lon^ as tbey 
would bear them. And dissenters did the like also, 
and even in the very churches, where the parish 
ministers were either dead or fled ; nor was there anj 
making any difference at such a time as 




pEPYs, Sept. 3. — Lord's day. — ■" TJp and put on mj 

silk coloured suit, very fine, and my periwig, bou^t 

* P. 131, 13S. 



while since, but durst not wear, because the 
was in Westminster when I bought it ; and it 
>iider what will be the fashion after the plague 
e as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy 
ir for fear of the infection, that it had beea 
the heads of people dead of the plague/' 
ould be a great shame to laugh at Mr. Pepysy 
e has done so muoh to amuse the world : but 
and suoh as these, are the most curious and 
ant particulars concerning the pestilence re^ 
ip his minute and extensive diary. 
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The c&utioiis policy of Pericles, and the pli 
combined to render the two first years of lh< 
barren of incidents. The third campaign of 
more energetically with the siege of Plat»a, th 
and faithfnl plly of Athens. This is the earliest 
of which we have any full and particular accc 
and some surprise may be felt at the rudeneu 
iuefBcacy of the meiuis employed in prosecuti 
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nost military nation of Greece. For this, 

, all previous history prepares us. To the 

eeks fortifications of any strength appear to 

2sented insuperable obstacles. Not a city of 

can be mentioned which was taken by fair 

Troy was impregnable by force. Eira 

en in consequence of its being accidentally 

larded*. Ithome held out for ten years, and 

)tained honourable terms of surrender. And 

yrus marched against Babylon, the inhabi 

usting in their walls and their magazines, 

no account at ail of being besieged; but 

ecame greatly puzzled what to do, having 

ich time there and made no progress at allf/' 

itagem by which he took it at last is well 

he laid dry the bed of the Euphrates, and 

ed a body of troops through the deserted 

, yet danger, even from this quarter, had 

;seen and guarded against, if proper caution 

n used. Each side of the river was lined 

Is, and gates were placed at the end of the 

hich led down to the water side ; so that, 

lotus himself remarks, if the Persians had 

their guard the attempt might have been 

by merely closing the gates, and the assail- 

;ht have been cut off entirely by missile 

But, to return to Plateea, the Spartans 

oriously unskilled, even among the Greeks, 

ranch of warfare. Military engines they hod 

want arising probably from their national 

for the ram was known, and was employed, 

invented, by Pericles, at the siege of Samos, 

irs before the Peloponnesian war broke out. 

Eirkable that from tl^is time downwards to the 

of gunpowder no material discovery was 

this branch of the military art, except the 

, i. p. 49. t HerocU i. 190. 
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iiitrcxhictif)!) uf inoviii<j: towers. Lines of circumviV 
latioii, as they wore the curliest, continued to be the 
hiirost means of overcomin};^ the pertinacious resis- 
tuiiee of stone and mortar. Sucti was the case even 
at Rome, after the vast influx of wealth from co&- 
«)iienMl provinces h:ui facilitated the construction of 
the Iarij:est and most ex|}ensivu machines; and the 
\:i.st scale upon which those temporary inclosurcB 
were cnm])leted, exhibit most strikin^rly the laborioui- 
noss of the Roman legionaries. This, however, is 
t()reii;ii to our present subject. If the reader has any 
curiosity respcctin{r these works he will find some 
remarkable ones described in Cssar s Commentaries* 
•lust before war broke out between Athens and 
Sparta, the Thebans, always jealous of Athens, and 
nu)ro es))ecially envious of its strict connection with 
rhitiea, over which, as the head of the Bccotian con- 
federacy, they claimed the same undefined but op^ 
pressive authority, which was exercised by the Athe- 
nians and other leadinp: cities over their allies, made 
an attempt to cfain possession of Platsa, in concert 
with u party within its walls, consisting of citizens 
dissatisfied with the existing government. By the 
contrivance of the latter a body of Theban troops 
was introduced by night, who, without a struggle, 
became, to all ap))earance, masters of the town, piled 
their arms in the market-place, and invited theiuhahi* 
tants to place themselves under the protection of 
Thebes. But the Athenian party was greatly pre- 
])onderant, and discovering the small number of their 
enemies they took courage and assaulted them. 
Almost all the Thebans were made prisoners, and 

* See the siege of Alesia, vii. 72, or the circumvalUtion of 
Pompey at Dyrrachiuii); by Civsars army, Bell. Civ. iii. 4*2. Tbe 
lines of Torres Vedras, drawn bv the British in the PeoiDsuUr van 
may however compete, for their extent and the labour bwtowM 
on iliemi with any of these ancient works. 
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subsequently put to death, in contravention of a pro- 
mise of personal security implied, if not absolutely 
expressed in words. Immediate notice of- what had 
occurred was sent to the Athenians, who, considering 
this as the commencement of war, removed the women, 
and children, and all who were unfit for military duty, 
firom Platsea, sending thither eighty of their own 
citizens to increase the garrison, and also probably 
to guard against any further attempts on the part of 
the disafiected. 

No disturbance was given to Platsa during the 
two first years of the war. At the commencement of 
the third, Archidamus, the Spartan king and general^ 
Snding that the annual devastation of Attica was of 
no service to the Peloponnesian confederacy, and 
anwillin^ perhaps to incur the hazard of enter- 
ing an infected country, marched to Plateea, which, 
ID consequence of its exertions in the Persian war,. 
Iiad been invested by the general consent of Greece 
irith privileges of an almost sacred character. The 
nature of these privileges, and the singular proposal 
to which they gave rise, will be best understood from 
iie narration of Thucydides. 

*' The next summer the Peloponnesians and their 
!onfederates came not into Attica, but turned their 
inns against Platsa, led by Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, who, having 
pitched his camp, was about to waste the territory 
liereofi But the PI at sans sent ambassadors pre- 
lently unto him, witli words to this effect : * Archi« 
iamus, and you Lacedaemonians, you do neither 
jostly, nor worthy yourselves and ancestors, in mak- 
ng war upon Platsea. For Pausanias of Laceds- 
Bon, the son of Cleombrotus, having (together with 
lach Grecians as were content to undergo the danger 
if the battle that was fought in this our territory) 
idiYered all Greece from the slavery of the Persians, 
when be offered sacrifice in the market-place of 
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Plataea to Jupiter the deliverer, called tog^eri 
the coiifcdenitcs, and (granted to the Plateaus tl 
piivilegc ; Uiat their city and territory should be fire 
tliat none should make unjust war against them, i 
go alMHit to enslave them ; and if any did, the o 
lederules then present should use their utmost abil 
to revenge their quarrel^ These privileges y< 
fathers granted us for our valour and seal in tb 
dangers. Hut now do you the clean contrary, 
you Join with our greatest enemies, the Thebans, 
bring us into subjection. Therefore calling to wito 
the gods then sworn by, and the gods peculiai 
your ancestral descent, and our own local gods, 
require you, that you do no damage to the te 
tory of Platsa, nor violate those oaths ; but t 
you suifer us to enjoy our liberty in such sort as y 
allowed us by Pausaniasf*' 

* After the battle of Platasa, the Athenians and Lacedt 
nian« contending for the ariiteiOf or prize for having behi 
best in the battle, that honour, by the mediation of the Cc 
thians, was conferred on the PlataBuns, whose signal zeal throi 
out the Persian war was admitted, on all hands, to deserve t 
a distinction. At the same time a yearly sacrifice was appoi 
to be held at Plataia in honour of the slain ; and a sort of sai 
character was conferred both on the iMatocans and their territ 
with the privileges here enumerated. 

f Dr. Arnold observes that this is a good instance of that 
ture •>f Greek polytheism, by which the gods were known 
honoured as standing in particular relations to mankind ; uo 
the general moral governors of the world. Three classes of ( 
were here invoked, each as having a special point of honoui 
volved in the observation of the oaths here mentioned ; tl 
whose names were pledged to the observanceof it, and who w< 
be personally affronted by its violation ; the ancestral godA > 
Tarf^ot) of the Lacedaemonians, who would take it ill that 
act of their descendant, Pausanias, should be disregarded, or 
tombs of the Lacedaemonians at Platcci neglected or profau 
and the local gods (^i«< i'y-^ti^i»t)t to whom the territory was 
home, and who must expect to be denied their worship, if t 
country should be occupied by strangers, who would bring t 
own gods along with them. 
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ft PlatcBQns having thus (taid, Ar^hidatnus re^ 
nd said thus : ' Men of Flateea, if you would 
e say, you say what is just. For as Pausa« 
h granted to you, so also be you free ; and 
set free the rest, who having been partakers 
ame dangers then, and being connprised in the 
th with yourselves, are now brought into sub* 
by the Athenians. And this so great pre-^ 
I and war is only for the deliverance of them 
ers ; of which, if you will especially partici-> 
sep your oaths ; at least (as we have also 
you formerly) be quiet, and enjoy your own, 
ality, receiving both sides in the way of friend* 
>ither side in the way of faction. And thesti 
will content us.' Thus said Archidamus. 
i ambassadors of Plateea," when they heard 
umed to the city ; and having communicated 
wer to the people, brought word again to 
mns, * That what he had advised was impos-* 
' them to perform, without leave of the Athe- 
Q whose keeping were their wives and chil- 
nd that they feared also fbr the whole city, 
n the Lacedaemonians were gone the Athe- 
ould come and take the custody of it out of 
nds ; or that the Thebans, as being compre- 
in the oath that they would admit both 
should again attempt to surprise it.* But 
mus, to encourage them, made this answer : 
r you unto us Laced&emonians your city and 
i0es ; show us the bounds of your territory ; 
your trees by tale, and whatsoever else can 
lered; and depart yourselves, whither you 
nk good, as long as the war lasteth. And 
shall be ended we will deliver it all unto you 
IB the mean time we will keep these things 
sHedy and will cultivate your ground, and 
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pay joii icttt fbr it, M nitieh ta a ftr ]Mr 

muntenaiioe/ 

*' Hereupon the ■mbetidore went again Into tin 
city, mnd hmving consulted with the people, nnii 
answer : ' That they would first neqonint the Attn* 
nians with it, and if they would eoownt they woN 
then accept the condition; till then they d e sii eda 
suspension of anns» and not to hare tbdr tcnil«y 
wasted.' Upon this he grai id them ao many da|s' 
truce as was leqi e for i leir retoni, andfDrn 
long forbore to n tb territory. When Ihi 

PlatKan i ors were \ rrived at Athena* aal 

had advisee on uic r wiih the Atheniant, tiny 

relumed to the city wiin u u swer : *The AthenJBW 
say, that neither in fon r u es» since we were tkh 
confederates, did they e^ aoandon us to thefaijn^ 
of any, nor will they now eglect us, but give ai 
their utmost assistance; and ihey conjure ua, by Ihl 
oath of our lathers, not to make any alienation toach* 
ing the league.' 

** When the ambassadors had made this reporti 
the Platfleans resolved in theur councils not to betnf 
the Athenians, but rather to endure, if it must be, fle 
wasting of their territory before their eyest and fa 
suffer whatsoever misery could befal them ; and ns 
more to go forth, but from the walls to make thes 
this answer : * That it was impossible lor them fa 
do as the Lacedaemonians had required.' When tlMf 
had answered so, Archidamus the king first made a 
protestation to the gods and heroes of the eoontrj^' 
saying thus : ' All ye gods and heroes, protedois ef 
the land of Platea, be witnesses that we neither 
invade this territory, wherein our fiithers, after thcfr 
vows unto you, overcame the Medes, and which yoa 
made propitious for the Grecians to fight in, uiyuatly 
now in the beginning, because they have.fint bvQkan< 
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^e they had sworn ; nor what we shall further 
II be any injury, because though we have 
many and reasonable conditions, they have 
m all refused. Assent yet also to the punish- 
►f the beginners of injury, and to the revenge 
le that bear lawful arms.' 
aving made this protestation to the gods, he 
ready his army for the war. And first having 
trees, he therewith made a palisado about the 
that none might go out. That done, they 
a mount against the wall, hoping with so 
an army all at work at once^ to have quickly 
it. And, having cut down timber in the 
ain CithsBron, they built a frame of timber and 
i it about on either side, to serve instead of wall, 
p the earth from falling too much away, and cast 
stones and earth, and whatsoever else would 
o fill it up. Seventy days and nights continually 
eist up the mound, dividing the work between 
for rest in such manner, as some might be 
ig whilst others took their sleep and food. 
hey were urged to labour by the Lacedeemonian 
s, who commanded severally the contingents 
allied cities. The Flatxans seeing the mount 
S made the frame of a wall with wood, which, 
r placed on the wall of the city in the place 
the mount touched, they built it within full 
cks, taken from the adjoining houses, for that 
56 demolished ; the timbers serving to bind 
together, that the building might not be weak- 
by the height. The same was also covered 
kins and leather, both to keep the timber from 
f wildfire and those that wrought from danger. 
it the height of the wall was great on one side, 
be mount went up as fast on the other. The 
ftus used also this device : they brake a hole in 

.. II. H 
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their own \t'aIK wliere the mount joined, and drew the 
varih i'roni it into tlie city. But the Peloponnesiani, 
when they loiimi it out, rammed clay into cases made 
of rcods, which they cast into the cavity, with inten* 
tidii thut the mound should not moulder, and be 
carried away like loose earth. Tlie Plataeans, ex- 
cliuKd here, (ra\e over tliat ))U)t, and digprinp^ a secret 
mine, whieli tluy curried under the mount from 
within the city hy conjecture, fetched away the euth 
u;;ain. and were u lon^^ time undiscovered ; so thit 
the earth hein<r continually carried out below, it wu 
no us«> to cast fn*sh stuiF on the mound, which still 
settled down into the excavation* Nevertheless, fear- 
in<r that they should not he ahle even thus to holdout, 
l)eiiip:fewap:aiust many, they devised this further: they 
gave over workin^;^ at the hig^h wall agrainst the mount, 
and iH'ginninjr ut both ends of it, where the wall wai 
low, built another wall in form of a crescent, inward 
to the city, that, if the great wall were taken, this 
might resist, and put the enemy to make another 
mount, in the continuing of which further inwards 
they should have their labour over again, and withal 
sliould be more exposed on cither side to missile wctp 
])oiis. And at the same time that they were raising j 
the mount, the Peloponnesiuns brought to the city ! 
their engines of battery ; one of which, by help cf ) 
tlie mount, they applied to the high wall, wherewith ; 
they much shook it, and put the Platffians into great j 
tear ; and others to other parts of the wall, which : 
tlie Platu}uns broke partly by casting ropes about 
them, and partly with great beams, which being 
hung in long iron chains by either end upon two 
other great beams jetting over, and inclining from 
above the wall like to horns, they drew up to them 
in a horizontal position, and when the engine was 
about to make a blow any where, they let go the 
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bins and let the beam fall, which, by the violence of 
I descent, broke off the head of the battering-ram. 

** After this, the PeloponncHians, seeing their 
igines availed not, and thinking it hard to take the 
ly by any present violence, prepared themselves to 
aw an enclosure all around it. i)ut first they thought 
to attempt it by fire, being no great city, and when 
e wind lihould Hhc, if they could, to bum it; for 
ere was no way they did not think on, to have gained 
ivithout expense and long hiege. Having therefore 
ought faggots, they cast them from the mount into 
B space between it and their new wall, which by 
many hands was quickly filled ; and then into as 
ich of the rest of the city us at that distance they 
dM reach ; and throwing amongst them fire, toge- 
;r with brimstone and pitch, kindled the wood^ and 
sed such a flame, as the like was never seen before, 
ide by the hand of man. For it has been known 
It a forest in the mountains has taken fire* spon- 
leously from the friction of its boughs in a high 
lid| and burst into flames. But this fire was a great 
i, and the PlatsanK, that had escaped other mis- 
bfs, wanted little of being consumed by this ; for 
re was a large part of the town within which it 
i impossible to approach ; and if the wind had 
mn the fire that way (as the enemy hoped it 
|ht) they could never have escaped. It is also 
loried that there fell much rain then, with great 
ilider» and that the fiame was extinguished and 
danger ceased by that. 

* Now the Peloponnesians, when they failed like- 
m of this, retaining a part of their army, and dis- 
mufg the rest, enclosed the city about with a wall, 
idingf the circumference thereof to the charge of 

several citieH. There was a ditch both within 

Such a natifrui fire; therefore^ may have been ttill greater. 

II 2 
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nnd witlioiit it, out of which they made their brickf ; 
und after it was finiHhedt which was about the risiiig 
of ArciuruK*, they lefl a gtiard for one-hatf of the 
wall (for the other was guarded by the Boeotiaiii)! 
and departed with the rent of their army^ and weit 
<liHHo1ved nccording to their cities. Thft Plataani 
had before this sent their wives and childreni and all 
their unserviceable men to Athens. The rest wen 
liesicged, being in number, of the Platoans them- 
Helves four hundred, of Atlienians eighty, and OM 
hundred and ten women to dress their meat. Thesf 
were all when the siege was first laid, and not mon, 
neither free nor bond, in the city. In thia manner 
were the PlatsBans besieged f." 

The blockade continued for about a year and ftbaUl 
during which the historian does not advert to it At 
the end of that time, in the winter, B. o. 488-7, the 
gnrriKon, after deliberation, being pressed by hungar, 
and dcHpairing of any help from Athens, resolved to 
al)an(lori the city, and force a passage through tbt 
line of circumvallation. Half the number took aluia " 
at the Hecming rashness of the attempt, and declined 
to Hlmre it ; but about two hundred and twenty pe^ 
HJHted in their resolution. We now return to tlis 
hJHtorian'H narrative : — 

** Ah for the wall of the Peloponnesians, it wai 
tlniH Iniilt : it connisted of a double circle, one towardf [ 
l^latoia, and another outward, in case of an aasatdl 
from AthcnH. These two walls were distant one 
frotn the other about sixteen feet ; and that rixteea 
f(*ct of Kptice between them was disposed and buiU 
into cal)inH for the force that kept the worlcs whiclif 
were HO joined and continued one to another^ that L 

* That ifi, when the star beginii to risebsfore the san, andfi jfi 
fii-it hvc<nnv% viMihle in the morning. Thin in tlio cue of Arctttnf A 
ocriirrvil nhntit the middle o( SepUmW. L 
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the whole appeared to he one thick wall> with haitle- 
ments on either side. At every ten battlements 
stood a i^reat tower of the same breadth as the 
walls, and stretching across them from the inner to 
the outer face, so that there was no passage by the 
side of a tower, but through the midst of it. And 
such nights as there happened any storm of rain, they 
used to quit the battlements of the wall, and to watch 
under the towers, as being not far asunder, and 
coTereSd beside overhead. Such was the form of the 
wall wherein the Peloponnesians kept their watch. 

*' The Platseans, after they were ready, waiting for 
a tempestuous night of wind and rain, and withal 
moonless, went out of the city, and were conducted 
by those men who had proposed the attempt. And 
first they passed the ditch that was about the town, 
and then came up close to the wall of the enemy, 
who through the darkness could not see them com- 
ing, nor hear them for the clatter of the storm which 
drowned the noise of their approach. And they came 
on besides at a good distance one from the other, 
that they might not be betrayed by the clashing of 
their arms ; and were but lightly armed, and not shod 
but on the lefl foot, for the more steadiness in the 
mud. They came thus to the battlements in one of 
the spaces between tower and tower, knowing that 
there was now no watch kept there. And first came 
they that carried the ladders, and placed them to the 
wall ; then twelve lightly armed, only with a dagger 
and a breast-plate, went up, led by Ammeas, the son 
of Corasbus, who was the first that mounted ; and 
after him ascended his followers, to each tower six. 
To these succeeded others lightly armed, that carried 
the darts, for whom they that came after carried tar- 
gets at 'their backs, that they might be the more 
expedite to get up, which targets they werelo deVvN^t 
to them whenjthey came to the enemy. M \eti§S\v, 
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vrhen most of them were ascended, they Wim heud 
by the watchmen (hat w^re in the tdwen; for dne of 
the Plateans, taking^ hold of the battletiteiitii threw 
down a tile, which made a noise in the fldli a&H 
presently there was an alarm; and the army rtm \A 
the wall, for in the dark and stonhy night they knew 
not what the danger was. And the Platnans thai 
were lefl in the city came forth withal, and assaulted 
the wall of the Peloponnesians on the opposite part 
to that where their men went over ; so that they weM 
all in a tumult in their several places, and not any of 
tliem. that watched durst stir to the aid of the rest, 
nor were able to conjecture what had happened. Bilk 
those three hundred * that were appointed to asM 
the watch upon all occasions of need, went withdOk 
the wall, and made towards the place of the clamonri 
They also held up the fires by which they Used to 
make known the approach of enemies, towatdl 
Thebes. But then the Plateeans likewise held oAft 
many other fires flrom the wall of the city, which fbr 
tliat purpose thev had before prepared, to confboiid 
the meaning of the enemy's signal-fires, and that the 
Thcbans, apprehending the matter otherwise than it 
was, might forbear to send help till their men wen 
over, and had recovered some place of safety. 

** In the mean time those Plateans, Which having 
scaled the wall first and slain the watch, were nOif 
masters of both the towers, not only guarded tin 
passages by standing themselves in the entries, btit 
also applying ladders from the wall to the towers, and 
conveyitig many men to the top, kept the enemieii of 
with shot both from above and below. In the mean 
space the greatest number of them having reared to 
the wall many ladders at once, and beaten down tbd 
battlements, passed quite over between the towenH 

* There in no mention of these iWeeYvuw^Tft^vjVrtx^^tb^ssAfflt 
reUtcth the hying of siege ; but \l mutl V)« i»A»n^^yA. 
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and ever as any of them got to the other side, they 
stood still upon the brink of the ditch, and with arrows 
and darts kept off those that came along the wall to 
hinder the passage of their companions. And when 
the rest were over, then last of all, and with much 
ado, came they also which were in the two towers 
down to the ditch. And by this time the three hun- 
dred, that were to assist the watch, came and set upon 
them, and had lights with them ; by which means the 
Flataeans that were on the further brink of the ditch 
discerned them the better from out of the dark, and 
aimed their arrows and darts at their most disarmed 
parts; for, standing in the dark, the light of the 
enemy made the Platseans the less discernible : inso- 
much as the last of them passed the ditch in time, 
though with difficulty and force ; for the water in it 
was iirozen over, though not so hard as to bear, but 
watery, and such as when the wind is at east rather 
than at north ; and the snow which fell that night, 
together with so great a wind as there was, had very 
much increased the water, which they waded through 
with scarce their heads above. But yet the greatness 
of the storm was the principal means of their escape. 
" From the ditch the Plataeans in troop took the 
way towards Thebes, leaving on the right hand the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates, both for that they 
supposed it would be least suspected that they had 
taken the road leading to their enemies; and also 
because they saw the Peloponnesians with their 
lights pursue that way, which, by mount Cithaeron 
and the Oakheads, led to Athens ; and for six or 
seven furlongs the Platseans followed the road to 
Thebes ; then turning off they took that towards the 
mountain leading to Erythrse and Hysise, and, having 
gotten the hills, escaped through to Athens, being 
two hundred and twelve persons out of a greater 
.number : for some of them returned into the city 
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I)eforc the rent went over, uid one of their aficiierf 
mxH taken upon the ditch without. And eo the 
IVl()ix>nneHiun» gave over the pursuit* and iieiumed 
to tiicir plucoM. i)ut the Platttane tliat were within 
the citv, Itnowing nothing of tite event, nnd tboeethet 
turner! baclc having told them that not a manceeaped, 
aK Hoon M it waM day Ment a herald to entreat a truei 
for the tutting up of their dead bodiee; but when they 
knew ttic. truth, thry gave it over* And thua thoe 
men of IMatttja pa»Mcd through the fortifleatlon of 
their cncniicN, and were iiaved V 

A l)ol(ler and more fortunate atrolte for life and 
lit)crty huM never been dcacribed* IIow deep ntuit 
have t)een the mortiflcation of those whose coufaie 
failed at the decisive moment, upon learninf m 
brilliant success of their comrades' attempt f l5eifly 
(lid they pay for disgracing their brave resiatanee by 
u single moment of timidity. Forced at laat 1^ 
farnitir to yield up the town, which the beai^gin 
could ut tiny time have taken bv assault, but that 
ttuty Unil an ulterior object in wbhing to obtain it by 
surrender, the only terms they could obtain werei 
ttiiit they should surrender themselves and tliehr city 
to the justice of Hparta, so that none but the g^oilty 
should be punished. Commissioners were sent out 
to try tliem. The onlv question asked was this; 
Hud they done any service to the Lacedwrnoniana or 
their ullieM in tlie present war? The natseans re- 
()ueHte(l thai insteudof merely answering this question 
tiicy might reply at length ; and having obtained it, 
coniniiHHioncd two lycrsons to plcrni their cause. 
"J'iiey set ibrtli the neculiurly hard situation in wldch 
thlH mode of trial, if such it could be culled, placed 
tlicm ; which, netting usidit the Justice of their cause, 
rcfiuitrd them to pronounce their own certain con- 
d(;miiatioii, Tliey reminded the hearers of their 
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services ia the Persian war, of the privileges and 
immunities conferred on them by Pausanias and the 
Greeks, and the respect due to their territory, as the 
repository of the bones of those who fell in the great 
battle which for ever relieved Greece from the fear 
of Persia. They urged, that when they liad sought 
alliance with Sparta, and protection against Tliebes, 
the Spartans themselves had rejected their petition, and 
referred them to Athens ; they suggested skilfully the 
high reputation of the Spartans for probity, and dwelt 
on the disgrace which they would incur, if> in a 
cause of such importance, they should commit injus- 
tice. But they pleaded in vain : the character which 
they ascribed to the Spartans, if ever deserved, was 
now deserved no longer, and their fate was predeter- 
mined. The question. Had they done any good to 
the Lacedemonians ? was repeated to them one by 
one, and as it could not be answered in the affirma- 
tive, they were led off to execution to the number of 
200 Platseans and twenty-five Athenians. Nor was 
this a single instance of barbarity, for it was the 
practice of the Spartans to put their prisoners to 
death, even the crews of such merchant ships as they 
captured ; an example too readily followed by their 
antagonists. One, and but one, such action may be 
cited in modern times, the massacre of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jaffa, the most hateful, and save one 
perhaps the most hated, of the remorseless actions of 
Napoleon. Yet for this there is some shadow of 
excuse, however insufficient to justify the deed to 
modern morals, in the broken parole of those who 
were put to death. To the Greeks such excuse 
would have been ample; nay, none such was required. 
Humanity has made no small progress, even in the 
midst of warfare. The town of Plataia was levelled 
with the ground by the Thebans *. 

* Thucyd. iii. 52, 68. 

h5 
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Similar was the fate ; simihr, bat erra more 6b^' 
stinate and remarkable was the resistatiee of Na- 
mantia, the last stronghold of those gallant and' 
generous Celtiberians, who, after the inikmoua ittnrdelr 
of Viriatus, upheld the liberties of Spain aguttst 
Rome. During five successive years, six BUmiaa' 
officers met with defi»ts, more or less signal, tinder ittf 
walls, and peace, twice ofibred and concluded by Hbt 
unsuccessful generals to retrieve their safety* Was ak' 
oflcn disowned and violated by the unblushing pettAf 
of the senate. The circumstances of one or these 
treaties are so creditable to the barbarian Spaniards^ 
as they were called by the Romans, that we win gjb 
somewhat out of the way to relate them. 

The highest estimate of the Numantine ibrce falls 
short of 10,000 men. C. Hostilius Mandnus, CDtataly 
A.u. 615, (b. c. 139,) succeeding to the command w 
30,000 men employed in besieging them, fbnnd hiM 
army so dispirited by a long tram of reverses* that he 
judged it best to retire to some distance from the town*' 
He intended to effect this secretly by a night maieh,' 
but the besieged, getting notice of hisdesig^, fell ilpokl 
the Roman rear, killed 10,000, it is said, and Sttf-' 
rounded the rest in such a manner that escape wai 
hopeless. Anxious only for peace and independence^ 
they readily accepted the terms ofiered by MandmiB 
as a ransom for his army. What these were does 
not appear, but they were sworn to by the consul and 
chief officers. Mancinus, on the first rumour of hii 
defeat, was recalled to Rome, and deputies firora 
Numantia accompanied him, to obtain the ratification 
of the treaty. But the haughty senate, as once be- 
fore in the celebrated surrender at the Caudine Forks, 
refused to admit terms humiliating to the dimity of 
the republic, though not to profit by the release of 
their countrymen. The war was cotvtlnued; but td 
satisfy their notions of equity M.auciiwaviwi^'^wi'ss^ 
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Numaniines, a voluntary testimony, to do 
itice, to his own good faith in the transaction, 
ing to Spain with his successor, Furius, he 
i naked to the waist, his hands tied behind 
the gates of Numantia. But the Numan- 
fused to take vengeance on an innocent man ; 
that the breach of the public faith could not 
ated by the deatti of one person. Let the senate 
)y the treaty, or deliver up those who have 
I under the shelter of it. 
irst perfidy did not seem to prosper. Furius 
B successor Calpumius Piso made no more 
m than their predecessors, and so high grew 
utation of the besieged for valour, that no one. 
Bays, ever expected to see the back of a Nu- 
e. At last, A. u. 619, the Romans, weary of 
r, and anxious above all things to bring it 
end, re-elected to the office of consul Scipio 
nus, celebrated as the final conqueror and 
er of Carthage, and expressly assigned Spain 
as his province, instead of suffering the two 
I to draw lots for the choice of provinces, as 
e usual course. Scipio's first care was to 
discipline in his army, which he found cor- 
by luxury. With this view he expelled all the 
d profligate followers of the camp ; practised 
ops in all military exercises, inured them to 
re and fatigue, and when he tho^ght the ancient 
r Roman discipline was restored, led them, 
iinst the formidable Numantines, but against 
ibouring people. Obtaining a trifling advan- 
rev a party of the former who had attacked his 
■s, he refused to prosecute it, thinking it enough 
e reputed invincibility of the Numantines was 
ired. On this occasion, says Plutarch, the 
atines being reproached on their return to the 
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city, for retiriiif; before an enemy whom they h»d ao 
often U^ateii, replied, *'The Romans might indeed be 
tlie same sheep, l)ut they hud jifutten a new shepherd.** 

In the eiiHuiniJ: winter, hi8 army beings increaied to 
()0,0(M) men, Scipio determined to invest the town. 
Regardless of tlie dispn)|H)rtion of force, the besieged 
of\en offered l)attle, wliich he refused, preferring the 
slow work of fame to encountering the desperation 
of veteran and approved soldiers. With this view he 
proceeded to draw lines of circumvallatioii round the 
town ; and it is said hy Appian, that he was the first 
«;;encral who ever took that nietluxl of reducin^jf a place, 
the p:arrison of which did not decline a battle in the 
OIMM1 field. Tile town was about three miles in com- 
pass, and lay on the sIo|k' of a hill, at the foot of which 
ran the river Durius, now called the Douro. Around 
it Scipio traced a double ditch, nix miles in circuit, 
with a rampart ei^ht feet thick and ten feet high, not 
includinp^a parapet stren^xtbened by towers at intervals 
of 12 J feet. The river, where it intersected the works, 
was effectually blocked up by chains and booms. 
The besieged often endeavoured to check the pro- 
gress of the Romans, but the superiority of numbers, 
aided by restored discipline, was too much for them« 

I'he blockade had lasted six montlis, and the 
Numantincs were hard pressed by famine, before 
they condescended to inquire whether, if they sur 
riMulered, they would meet with honourable treatment, 
An unconditional surrender was required. Urged 
even to desperation, they still refused to consign 
themselves to slavery or mutilation, for the lattei 
otlen was the fate of those whose strength and valoui 
the Romans had found reason to respect. Rathei 
than submit to such a fate, they consumed their arms 
and effects, and houses, in one general conflagration, 
and dying by the sword^ or poison, or fire, left the 
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victor nothings of Numantia to adorn his triumph 
but the name*. 

Such was the unworthy fate of a city, which had 
spared more Roman soldiers than itself could muster 
armed men. ** Most brave," says the historian* 
*' and, in my opinion, most happy in its very misfor- 
tunes ! It asserted faithfully the cause of its allies ; 
alone it resisted, for how long a time, a nation armed 
with the strength of the whole world f." It is an easy 
thing to write rhetorical flourishes, and very ofleu 
mischievous as well as easy. Had Florus ever under- 
gone one tithe of the sufferings inflicted on the 
miserable Numantines, we might possibly not have 
heard of their supreme felicity. It might have done 
him some good by quickening his moral sense, and 
might have prevented his beginning the next chapter 
with the assertion, that " hitherto the Roman people 
was excellent, pious, holy.'' Verily, such history as 
this is a profitable study ! 

In reading of such sieges as these, one of the first 
things which strikes a reader not familiar with 
ancient warfare, is the extreme rudeness of the 
methods employed, and the vast expense of time and 
labour ; yet, compared with earlier times, even the 
siege of Platsea is of iio extraordinary duration. Not 
to go back to the ten-year sieges of Troy and Eira, 

* Tlie end of Numantia ii rather differently related by Appian, 
wbo says, that after being reduced to such extremity as to eat human 
flesh, they surrendered at discretion, and were sold as slaves ; 
Scipio retaining fifty of them to grace his triumph. The despe- 
rate resolution of the Saguntines, also a Spanish people^ confirms 
the probability of Florus's version. Pressed by Hannibal, the 
elders of the city collected the most valuable property, both pub- 
lic and private, into a pile, which they consumed bv fire, and for 
the most part, threw themselves into the flames. The other male 
inhabitants slew their wives and children, set fire to their houses, 
and perished in them, or else fighting to the death. 

t Fiorus^ ii, c, 18. 
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lh« MrMienikns in lUiome held out a^*DBt the Sp>r- 
liinii duriiifr nine yean ; and, in the {^loponnesiui 
wnr iiwll'. l'oli<lica resiHte<l for a Klill Ioniser p«nod 
tliaii Plaiipn: Mich van llie p&tience nf » besi^ing 
:imiy ill wuiling Tot the slow ojieration of hunger, or 
(iir stiiiie foritinate cliance which, as «t Ein, migtil 
^ite pussessiuu of the town at an un^ardcd mo- 
ineiil. Deforc the balterinf^-niin was invented, forte 
(iiulil avail liiile a^inst solid walls; and men soon 
t'oniul out, with Waniba, inlvaiihoe, thattheit hands 
were little fitted li> make mammocks of stone and 
iniirtHr. A well conditcle<l escalade mi^ht ancceed ; 
u hkill'ul slrMnErem iiilf^ht deceive the vigilance of the 
^rrison ; nii intrenious general might devise some 
melliixl of nllack which should tender walls useless, 
its in the attempt to burn out the Platemna, and might 
derive some advantage from natural facilities, or even 
iVom natural obstacles, so as to convert what the 
besieged most trusted in into the means of their de- 
stniction ; but to overlhrow or pass the walls by vio- 
lence WHS commonly beyond his power. But the 
introduction of the ram worked a material change 
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e r^latWe fttren^h of th^ bedi^rs atid b^eg«d, 
ew walls could be fbund strong^ enough to bear 
epeated application of its powerful shocks. Next 
iportance to the itTm were those huge moving 
rs which overtopped walls, and were provided' 
drawbridges, by means of which, the battle- 
B being previously cleared of their defenders by 
ile weapons from above, a body of troops might 
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Mi mnm he thrown upm tbffHif Buib ^Umm iitfifl' 
iUmn biivd bt*«h ilimerlliMl Hi l«Nffib ill ib« ftni if^um$ 
of Pomp(*ii| ehupi Jt«9 iVom wbMt w« b(M¥ow tw» 
mnnUmin in lllMMimiifm of lb« M«bj#0if li fa ttniMk 

No ifiitU'rittI ttli«miion In i\u§ imihmi tff iiiliMb 
dfok \t\tim illl (bo diM«o¥«r¥ of |futi|Kmdirf g^v« ii*r«i 
(<fN>(itfb io |^oJ0^ilci» io imii«r down ib« «ifoogiii 
wttllmi wliboMt «Apo«»in0f m«N ittid mu&hitmy io ftbi 
bn/Hffl of ti\(fm uppfimiU. Tb« only (ni|H'ov«mMtl» 
wblifb fliil inktf oliK5« ooimif^ in MippKintf tncwM by 
whii'b f b« ttiiAttibnU mi^fbi liopnMi^n wiilt T«itf diuffiv 
f ib« fo(^ at Ot« whIImi aihI tli«ra t^ppty ib« powiriral 
fftoi, Of, \n mm^ int^mm, trntri (o mining/ Tb«M 
fn^AOft ttm brtefly mikm\ in ib« volunni iftbov« r§» 

In ilbi^tfttiiim of itM^f^mftfkMW§ rnny Hoii«ii|V«fy 
Miorily, two (;f (li« fno4 r«tmftr(ittbt# nAifgmi in undMl 
U\M$ny, UuMMi of Tyf» ttml Hyttkmtmf boib fMuiluWiy 
MMt9f»in«Ml| b^Mh itnully Miide^Mifnl^ boib «iifri«d on by 
r)('fi (I rill tu>w«rfiii nttllonMi wlio eowmttndffd inftiy 
ibini^ f bfti (be \mt^i M\\ of ib« mig\nmff or ib« brfMyr 
1^ mim\mff^, (HtuM ^ffmii, 11m flri^i wim nnd^ftubm 
Ifv Ab<jiftfMl«>r f^um ftfter ibe biiiil« of lM«n»i n«o# iMt 
vtnm \mt*i tti/ttt*^ i\w rbmnidftOM im\ \mM mkbftUdi 
miutuu; A«iiM)V^ fori\w\r miiHiinnf i^kill^ und Tyr« WM 
I III* hwpii ptmt*rfu\ of ilii4 V\umtkin.u ril^M# Tm«iiii| 
\u i\w\f tmvfti ^ir^n^^ib io obvitti« h\mkmUs mm 
fftfr»)n^« ririfl in i)m lt^l($;bi of ibi'lr wi«lli||. mui «in»n((ib 
ot fhrtr ^iffmlloh Io ff<of<l viol^of^^, i\w'i^fhmf^miA 
wUit\fiftUm ui Mtfumuwr^ rpttmUiing imUM io ibcrir 
ptnti^yrpumtiti wiib Vt^ft^U, Too w^ftk ftiiMtftio MMioli 
iht^ wh\U irmu Uh ikpi^ AUnnnikt ]m\ ini f^iHmf§§ 
\tui Ui cnfty imi N mn\p Ut Hw Mmh\, fiifnf ib(8 wnlliv 
\Ufn^ i^p.tfi (brc& fnibonm of WAlfffy wbieb r^boubNt 
/rtfifhmlly Ut ih^i lAum, '(1m (uok wcm Imili of ^iofNTf 
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filocks, like tlie Plymouth breakwater, and strength^ 
ined with piles ; and the top was constructed entirely, 
)r in part, of wood. At first it proceeded with de- 
spatch, but more slowly and more difficultly as it 
ipproached the walls, from which the besieged an- 
loyed the workmen with missiles, and, at the same 
ime, constantly harassed them from the sea. To 
)rotect themselves from these attacks the Macedo* 
lians built ou the verge of the mole two high towers, 
irmed with engines, and covered with raw hides as 
iefence against darts armed with fire. These the 
Cyrians destroyed by a peculiarly constructed fire-ship. 
Saving filled a large transport with dry twigs and 
^mbustible matter, they fixed two masts in the prow, 
leaped faggots high around them, and added pitch, 
iulphur, and every thing that was proper to feed the 
lames. To each mast they fastened two yard-arms, 
rom the ends of which two cauldrons were suspended, 
illed with combustibles. The ballast they moved 
entirely to the stern, to raise her head as high out of 
he water as possible. Thus prepared, they took 
idvantage of a favourable wind to run her up on the 
nole, and set fire to her, the crew escaping by swim- 
ning ; and both mole and towers were speedily in- 
volved in the conflagration. Meanwhile the Tyrians, 
rom ships and boats, assisted in the ruin, destroyed 
he piles, and burnt those engines which would other- 
vise have escaped the flames. The work therefore 
lad to be recommenced, and it was rebuilt on a 
arger scale*. 

While this labour was proceeding, Alexander's 
leetwas reinforced in consequence of the submission 
)f the Cypriots and Sidonians, to an extent which en- 
ibled him to command the sea, and compelled the 
Tyrians to block up the mouths of their harbours. Nu- 
nerous mechanics were employed in consttuc\.\t\^TCv^v- 
irjr engines; some of which were placed QuV>o^td.>^\^ 

* Arrian, ii. 19. 
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lanrest sfiip^ of the fleet, anri the rest were moanted o 
the mole. The Tyrian^, still to have the advantage < 
heii^ht. built wooden towers upon their walls facin 
the mole. This would seem scarcely necessary if n 
credit Arrian's as5M*rtion, that the city wall in th 
part was ifil^ feet hii^h* ; hut it c^ves us a scale fi 
iiieasurinfT the altitude of Alexander's towers, whi< 
we may assume, from tills precaution, to have bei 
as g^reat or i^reuter. On the side to the sea they ca 
fiery darts into the attackinir ships, and showe 
of stones, which not only did much harm in the 
fall, but raised a bank which made it impossible 
frei close up to the walls. The Macedonians ther 
fore were oblii^d to clear away these impediment! 
a work in itself of difficulty and labour, increased I 
the resolution of the Tyrians, who openly, by sendii 
armed ships, and secretly, by means of divers, ci 
adrirt from their moorinjrs the vessels employed c 
this service. The Maceilonians frustrated this ni 
thod of defence by usini^ chains instead of cabl 
for mooring^, and succeeded at last in clearing: awi 
the bank, and i^etlinp: access to the wall. On tl 
north side, and that next the mole, it resisted the 
efforts ; but a breach was effected on the south sic 
by batterintr from the shi])s, and an assault was mad 
but without success. On the third day afterward 

* Mr. Kooke, the Knglish translator of Arrian, observes Ui 
" the number here must needs be erroneous, though all the copi 
which I ha\c seen have it the same.** The height certaiolf 
startling, but it is hazardous to conclude that it must be wroi 
Not to rely over-much on the walls of Babylon, which, accordii 
to the father of history, were about 3jU feet high, the batterii 
towers described by Vitruvius (see Pompeii as above), 1S5 feel 
height, >%ere evidently meant to cope with fortifications as gigani 
in hei<^ht as those here described. And after all, the city beii 
built on an abrupt nxk, which might perhaps be faced wi 
masonry, if we suppose the whole height from the vea to the bi 
tlements to be meant, there is nothing improbable in the stal 
mcnt. The total height of the fortificaiious of Malta from the sc 
we believe, is not much less. 
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the breach being enlarged, a second assault was made 
nnder Alexander in person, and the town was carried. 
Eight thousand Tyrians were slain, and thirty thou- 
sand persons, natives and strangers, are said to have 
iieen sold for slaves. 

The most remarkable feature of this siege is the 
battering in breach from the shipping, which would 
seem a most unstable base for the cumbrous and 
weighty engines which must have been used. It may 
be wished that Arrian had been more explicit on 
this subject, but he has given no explanation of the 
means employed. Quintus Curtius relates far greater 
wonders, and in the same proportion is less worthy 
of belief than the plain and unassuming statement of 
Arrian, which we have followed. 

The siege of Syracuse, undertaken by the Romans 
under command of Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 
B. c. 213, is rendered most remarkable by the inter- 
position of the celebrated geometrician, Archinledes. 
Many extraordinary stones are told of the wonderful 
things done by him, which, if they rested only on the 
authority of Plutarch, and other compilers of stories, 
H would be the natural and simple course to reject ; 
but some of the most singular are affirmed by Poly- 
Has, almost a contemporary, well skilled in war^ and 
of undoubted credit for honesty and discernment ; 
and one point, of which Polybius makes no mention, 
has been ascertained to be practicable by modern ex- 
periment It is to be regretted that but a fragment 
of his account remains. 

Syracuse was divided into five districts, the little 
island of Ortygia, Acradina, Tycha, Neapolis, and 
EpipolsB. Marcellus directed his attack against 
Acradina, which adjoined the sea, with fifty quin- 
queremes, or vessels with five banks of oars, well 
filled with soldiers armed with all kinds of missile 
we^ons to clear the walls. He had also eight ships 
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fiilfd out in a |)cciitiar way wilh machines called 
mmhurtr^ iniiii some funcieci resemblance to a harp 
They were thus prepared : two ships were lashed to 
{^ethcr, the oars beiui^ taken from the two adjoiiiin: 
sides, so as to form, us it wen*, one lari;^ double 
kreled vessel, attbrdiu;*: a broad and stable base. / 
hulder was then made, four feet broad, of the neces 
Miry heii^ht, protected at the sides and above witl 
p;ratiiipt and hides, so as to form a sort of coverec 
wav to the \erv summit of the walls. It was thei 
Ko placed, the foot at the stern, the head projectin{ 
lieyond the prow, that it could be raised by ropes rui 
thn)u^h pulleys at the mast-heads. At the top wa 
a plattbrin lar^^e enoup^h to contain four men, witl 
hi<;;h sides which turned on hinp;es, and which bein; 
let down served as bri<l<;cs, to connect the ladde 
with the walls of the besieged town. 

At the reipicst of lliero, kinp^ of Syracuse, Archi 
medes had in past years constructed a great numbe 
of machines for castinfr stones and darts; with whici 
the walls were so well supplied, that the Roman 
were defeated in every attempt to approach : Marcellu 
ran his ships by night beneath the walls, hoping ti 
l)e within the range of these destructive engineAi 
Here, however, he was anticipated, for Archimede 
had hollowed cliambers in the walls themselves, witl 
narrow openings, like the embrasures of a Uothi 
castle, from which archery, and the smaller sorts c 
missile engines, were directed against the Homai 
ships with destructive etiect. Against the sambuco 
he had contrived machines, from which long beam 
or yards projected, when in use, far beyond the walls 
These were heavily weighted with stone or metal t< 
the extent of not less than ten talents, or 125i 
pounds. A rapid circular motion being then givei 
to the beam by machinery within the walls, thi 
weighted lever was dashed against the ladder witl 
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such force as generally lb break it, while the ship 
itself was exposed to considerable danger. This story 
not being good enough for Plutarch, he has told us, 
that when the sannbuca was a good way off the walls, 
a stone ten talents weight was thrown into it, and 
then a second, and third, which destroyed the vessel ; 
and in consequence considerable ridicule has been 
thrown on the tale. As told by Poly hi us it seems 
little open to objection. Weights, not of half a ton, 
but several tons, are constantly to be seen on our 
wharfs suspended on cranes, at a considerable dis- 
tance from a centre of motion. Add to one of these 
the machinery requisite to give a rapid circular motion 
to the projecting arm thus laden, and we have the 
engine of Archimedes, as described by Polybius. 
The geometrician had also fitted out powerful cranes, 
with hooks and chains, by which he could lift a ship 
almost out of the water. When it was raised to the 
greatest practicable height, the chain was slipped, 
and the vessel usually was either ppset by the fall, 
or plunged so deep as to fill with water. Marcellus 
is reported to have observed (it must have been a 
forced joke), that Archimedes used his ships for cups 
to draw water in. Finally he was obliged to aban- 
don the attack by sea. Appius Claudius, who con- 
ducted the siege by land, fared no better ; and it was 
resolved at last to give up all hopes of succeeding 
by force, and trust to the slow operation of blockade. 
" Thus," says Polybius, ** one man, and one art 
rightly prepared *, is for some matters a mighty and 
a wonderful thing; for the Romans, having such 
power by land and sea, take away but one old man 
of Syracuse, might have expected immediately to 
capture the city ; but while Archimedes was there, 
they dared not even to attack it in that manner, 
against which he was capable of defending it." 

^nrm Mm imvfiawtov^ 
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ll 18 nUo said that Archimedes set ihe Roi 
ships on tiiv hy means tit* burning niirmrs, compc 
of a cuniMtuitiiMi ot plane mirrors, adjiistetl so a 
ri'flec't all tlii* iiu'ident rays of li«rht to the same pc 
Tile pos^ilMlily ot'thi'* has se\cral times been ihes 
jict iti impiiry to iiKuIiTn ]ihil(is4)phers. Kirchertoo 
niui-li inUTt'^t in thi* >uliject, that he went tu Syrac 
ix press ly (I) imiuirc into the ;)robabIc position of^ 
cell I In s lioii. and ho arri\ed at the conchision, th: 
niiifht ha\i' l>een within thirty \ards of the w: 
Hntlbn's experiments, made as well as those ot* Ar 
medes with a combination of plane mirrors, are c 
elusive as to the facility of settini^ tarred fir pi 
on tire at a distance of one hundred and titty i 
and the possibility of doing it at Cimsiderably gre: 
distances. Similar planks, and even more combi 
b!e materials, were precisely what Archimedes ha( 
deal with. He is said to have operated in this i 
at the distance of a bow-shot, in which there r 
very proliably be exaggeration. 

The seipiel of the siege contains no matter 
interest. Syracuse was taken by surprise throi 
the negligence of the gnard> and Arcliimedes is s 
to have been slain by a soldier, as he was dee 
intent on the solution of a problem. 

Lines of circumvallation continued long to be 
principal means employed by the Romans in 
reduction of strong places. Even the invent 
genius of Cirsar does not appear to have devised 
means of disjxMising with this tedious and ir 
laborious process. In his Callic wars he had i 
quent recourse to it, though the Gallic fortificatic 
it might be thought, could not be of the most i 
midable description ; and the siege of Alesia furnis 
one of the most remarkable instances of it on reco 
The town stood on an eminence, surrounded on tli 
sides by hills of equal height, at a moderate distan 
in front extended a plain, three mileti in len§ 
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) the foot of this eminence he dug a trench, 
J feet in width; and again, at an interval of 
eet, two more, of which the inner one was 
with water : behind them he built a rampart 
: feet high, crowned with battlements, and^ 
thened with towers at intervals of eighty feet ; 
nore effectually to confine the besieged, and 
! a smaller force to guard the works, the space 
en them and the inner ditch was filled with 
distinct rows of obstacles. The first consisted 
iort of abattis, made with large branches of 

with the ends squared and sharpened, set 

in the earth (cippi). The next were called 
[lilid)f from their resemblance to the calix of 
lower, with its upright pistil : these were 
ir cup-shaped cavities, three feet deep, with a 
;ned stake in the centre, projecting about four 

above ground, and covered over with brush- 
to deceive assailants. Still nearer to the town 
ooks {stimuli t like the Scottish calthrop, often 
i^ith effect against the English cavalry) were 
red, to lacerate the feet of the advancing enemy, 
hole circuit of these works was fourteen miles, 
similar series protected the troops from attack 
vithout*. 

come down to a period more interesting to 
n readers, we find, in the middle ages^ the 
principles of operation followed, but in a ruder 
ance neither men, nor money, nor science were 
undant among the nations who established 
oms on the ruins of the western empire, as 
r the Romans; and, moreover, the turbulent 
mdence of a feudal army, whose term of service 
sually limited to a certain time, was unfitted 
I severe labour, or the patient and continued 
ing, which the Roman legionaries cheerfully 
(¥ent Still such skill as our ancestors of the 

* BeU. Gall. vli. 7% 
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middle agres had was borrowed from the Ron 

they employed the rame species of machines, tc 

rams, and moveable galleries called cats, an 

same or similar projectile en^nes, mentioned 

the same names of cataplllta^, onagri, scorpione 

in the Latin authors of the eleventh and twelftb 

tiirics ; and mangonels, trebuchets, war- wolfs, i 

the vernacular tongue. The first defence of a 

or city was usually a strong wooden palisade, • 

the barriers ; and at these many of the most obs 

contests and remarkable feats of arms recorck 

Froissart and other chroniclers of the times 

place. These being carried, the next step w 

level the ground, drain or fill up the ditch, and 

pare for bringing up the battering-rams or towe 

scaling-ladders, if it were thought fit to attem 

escalade. In the first crusade the headlong \ 

of the Christian knights endeavoured in vain to 

leap the walls or force the gates of Jerusalem : 

was required to construct two moving towers, a 

the difficulty of procuring wood the fiction of tl 

chanted forest of Armida, in Tasso's poem, is fov 

The leader of the Genoese, one of the great ma 

states of Italy, was the architect. 

This man begunne with wondrous art to make 
Nut famines, not mighty brakes, not slings alone, 
Wlierwith the Grra and solid walls to shake. 
To cast a dart^ or throw a shaft or stone; 
Eut, framed of pines and firres, did undertake 
To build a forteressc huge, to which was none 
Yet ever like, whereof he clothed the sides 
Against the balles of fire with raw bulls' hides. 

In mortisses and sockets framed just 

The beames, the studdes, and punchions joyned be fa 

To beat the cities wall, beneath forth burst 

A ram with horned front 3 about her wast 
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A bridge the engine from ber side out thrust, 
Which on the wall^ when need required^ she ctst; 
And on her top a turret small up stood, 
Strong, surely armed, and builded of like wood. 

Set on a hundred wheels^ the rolling masse 
On the smooth lands went nimbly up and downe^ 
Though full of armes, and armed men it was^ 
Yet with small pains it ran as it had flowne ; 
Wondered the camp so quick to see it passe. 
They praised the workmen, and their skill unknowne ; 
And on that day two towres they builded more, 
Like that which sweet Clorinda burnt before*. 



The archers shotte their arrowes sharpe and keene. 
Dipt in the bitter juyce of poyson strong ; 
The shady face of heaven was scantly seen, 
Hid with the cloud of shafts and quarries long : 
Yet weapons sharp with greater fury beene 
Cast from 'the towres the Pagan troops among ; 
For thence flew stones, and clifts of marble rocks, 
Trees shod with iron, timber, logs, and blocks. 

A thunderbolt seemed every stone; it brake 
His limmes and armour so on whom it light, 
That life and soule it did not only take, 
But all his face and shape disfigured quight : 
The lances staid not in the wounds they make, 
But through the gored body tooke their flight 
From side to side -, through flesh, through skin and rinde 
They flew, and flying left sadde death behinde. 

But yet not all this force and fury drove 

The Pagan people to forsake the walle, 

But to revenge these deadly blowes they strove 

With darts that flie, with stones and trees that fall ; 

* Fairfax's Tasso, xviii. 43-5. 
VOL. II. I 
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For HMd io cowards oft coaragcoas prove. 
For hbtnj ibty fight, for life, for all, 

And oft with arrows, »halU, and sloBet ihat flic, 

Give bitter answer to a sharp replie. 

This while the fierce assailants never cease. 
But j^temly still maintaine a threefold char^. 
And 'gaintt the cloud of shafts draw nigh at ease, 
lender a pentise made of many a targe ; 
The armed tow res close to the bulwarks prease. 
And strive to grapple with the battled marine. 
And launch their bridges out; mean while below 
With iron fronts, tlie rammes the walls down throw 

(68 

Rinaldo, according^ to the romancer, raises a h 
and scales the walls single-handed ; but Godfi 
Bouillon, who is present in one of the towers, 
greater obstacles :— 

For there not man with man, nor knight with knig 
Contend, but engines there with engines fight. 

For in that place the Paynims reared a pott 
Which late had served some gallant ship for mast, 
And over it another beam they crost, 
Pointed with iron sharpe, to it made fast 
With ropes, which as men would the dormant tost 
Now in, now out, now backe, now forward cast ; 
In his swift puUies oft the men withdrew 
The tree, and oft the riding balke forth threw. 

The mighty beame redoubled oft his blowes. 
And with such force the en^ne smote and hit. 
That her broad side the towre wide open throwes. 
Her joynts were broke, her rafters cleft and split; 
But yet, 'gainst every hap whence mischief grows 
Prepared, the piece C^inst such extremes made fit), 
Lanched forth two sithes, sharpe, cuUiog, long, and 
And cot the ropes, whereon the engine roade. 
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As an old rocke^ which age, or stormy wiode 
Teares from some craggy hill, or mountaine steepe, 
Doth breake, doth bruise, and into dust doth grinde 
Woods, houses, hamlets, herds, and folds of sheep ; 
So fell the beame, and down with it all kinde 
Of arms, of weapons, and of men did sweep, 
Wherewith the towers once or twice did shake, 
Trembled the walls, the hills and mountains quake. 

(80, 81, 82.) 

The Turks attempt to burn the tower with wild- 
ire, but are prevented by a providential tempest, and 
t approaches so close that the besiegers throw their 
irawbridge on the walls. The courage of Godfrey 
^as animated by a divine vision of all those princes 
^ho had been slain in the sacred war, bearing arms 
a behalf of the crusaders. 

And on the bridge he stept, but there was staid 

By Soliman, who entrance all denied; 

That narrow tree to virtue great was made 

The field, as in few blowes right soon was tried. 

Here will I give my life for Sion's aid, 

Here will 1 end my days, the Soldan cried ; 
Behind me cut, or breake this bridge, that I 
May kill a thousand Christians first, then die. 

But thither fierce Rinaldo threatening went. 

And at his sight fled all the Soldan's traine ; 

What shall I do P if here my life be spent, 

I spend and spill (quoth he) my blood in vaine ; 

With that his steps from Godfrey back he bent. 

And to him let the passage free remaine, 
Who threatening followed as the Soldan fled, 
And on the walls the purple crown dispred : 

About his head he tost, he turned, he cast 
That glorious ensign with a thousand twines ; 
Thereon the wind breathes with his sweetest blast- 
Thereon with golden rays glad Phebus shines : 
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Earth langbt for jof, Um ftrttiiiM Mi9m ibtAr haalf 
Floods clap thtir haadf^ on moantatiis daoco tbe |iiMi j 
And SioD's towret and aacred tomplet amile 
For their deliv'nuice bom that bondage file. 

(xriiU 98—100.) 

We originally meant only to introduce Tmso's 
description of the towers, and have been led on to 
protract the quotation to far greater length, fiom 
finding not only so lively, but there is all reaaon to 
believe, so accurate a description, making aUowance 
for a little poetical exaggeration of the mode of cooi- 
bat then in use. The poet has at least the merit of 
being true to the fiicts related by the historians. Tiro 
towers were constructed, one of which, intrusted to 
the charge of Raymond, Count of Toukmae, was 
burnt by the besieged ; the other, directed by Godlray 
in person, was brought safely up to the walla. Laige 
beams were applied to prevent its close f4)proiich, as 
described by the poet, and these being cut awav, 
were taken possession of, and proved very servicMUe 
to the crusaders. The walls were cleared, not only 
by archery, but by a much less warlike and romantie 
device. The wind blowing into the town, the assail- 
ants set on fire a mattress stuffed with silk (ctdcUram 
hombyce plenarri) , and bags of straw, so that '^thqr 
who were appointed to defend the wall, unable to 
open eyes or mouth, besotted and bewildered with 
the eddies of the smoky darkness, deserted thdr 
post. Which being known, the general with all haste 
commanded the beams which they had captured horn 
tlie enemy to be brought up, and one end resting oa 
the machine, the other on the wall, he ordered the 
moveable side of the tower to be let down ; whioh 
beinn; supported on them, served in the place of a 
bri(J^e of suitable strength*.** This, it must ba eon- 
fessed, is a less romaul\c Yia.>j o^ %^vdi\^ entrancSj 

♦ >W\VViamolTit», 
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than fighting hand to hand with Solyman : but it is 
true, for the valour and personal prowess of Godfrey 
of Bouillon were unsurpassed, and there is no reason 
to suspect that flattering historians have perverted 
the fact, that Godfrey, noblest of the crossed chiefs 
in character as in station, was the third man to enter 
that holy city, for the delivery of which he longed 
so ardently, and had sacrificed so much. Two bro- 
thers, named Letold and Engelbert, otherwise un- 
known to fame, were the first who won their way to 
these contested walls. 

For reasons above given the strong fortresses of 
feudal pride were more frequently carried by a sud- 
den and vigorous attack, than by the tedious and 
expensive process of regular siege. Of such attacks 
some remarkable instances occur in the wars between 
England and Scotland, which at some future period 
we may perhaps notice ; at present it is more to our 
purpose to quote from the graphic pages of Froissart 
this short passage, which is so completely ancient in 
character that change the names and it might pass 
for the act of a Roman army : — 

*'The Englysshemen, that had lyen long before 
the Ryoll * more than nyne weekes, had made in the 
mean space two belfroys of grete tymbre, with four 
stages, every belfroy upon foure grete whelys, and 
the sydes toward the towne were covered with cure 
bolyti to defend them fro fyre and fro shotte; and 
into every stage there were poynted a C archers : 
by strength of men these two belfroys were brought 
to the walles of the towne, for they had so filled the 
dykes, that they might well be brought just to the 
walles; the archers in these stages shotte so holly 
togyder, that none durst apere at their defence, with- 
out they were well pavysshedt) and between these two 

* Lt R^ole, a town in Gascony. f Boiled leather, " cuir boulu." 
I Pavisses were large shields or defences made of plankj &c., 

l3 
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Iielfroyfl there were n C(- men with pic-aies ton 
the wullcH, and mi Ihey brake through the wal 
* * * >Vhen Sir Af^nis de Han, who was c 
tttin within, knewe tlinl the people of the toi 
w«)lde yi'hlo ii)), he went into the castell with 
i:«Mn]>unye of soiidyers, and wliyle tliey of the to^ 
were entret\nu: he conveyed out of the towne i 
(|uanly(e of wync and other provisyon, and t 
closed the castell pites, and sayd how he wolde 
yeld up so sone. Tlien the erie (of Derby) entred i 
the to\ine and layde sie^ nnuul about the castel 
nere as lie niip^hte, and roreti up all bis enprynes, 
which caste ny^ht and day a^aynst the walles, 
they dvd lytell hurt, the walles were so stron; 
liarde stone ; it was sayd that of olde tyme it ! 
lieen wrought by the handes of the Sarasyns, ^ 
made their warkes so stronsrly that ther is none 8 
now a dayes. When the erle sawe that he colde 
no jrood with his enpfynes, he caused theyni tocei 
then he called to hym his myners, to thyntent 1 
they shuld make a myne under alle the walles, 
whiche was nat sone made*.** 

In the time of Froissart the invention of g 
powder had already bepin to work a chan^ in the 
of war : still, then and for some time afterwards, 
imperfection of the artillery in use rendered then 
httle real service t* I Usually of immense and 
wieldy si/e and weip^ht, the ditliculty of transp 
iii^ them from place to ])1ace was extreme, and t 
could not be fired more than three or four times in 

which archers and others bore before them« or fixed in the e 
tii:U the^ iniglit shoot, mine. &c. in partial cover from the sh 
tho |:jarnsi>n. 

• Lord nernors' Froissart, vol. i. rap. 100. 

t One of ihc«ie ohi guns, of remarkable sire, made of ba 
haniuiercd iron hooped together, is to be seen in Edinburgh ci 
and is called Mous Meg. 
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iay, at grtat expense and with uncertain execution. 
Even 80 late as the siege of Magdeburg, in 1631, it 
is said that 1550 cannon shots were fired against 
one wall with but little effect But as the art of 
gannery advanced, the battering train was found to 
be an overmatch for the strongest fortresses that had 
yet been constructed, and a new system of fortiBca- 
tioD came gradually into use. Low bastions and 
cttrtainB took place of the lofly towers and walls of 
former castles ; and still the advantage is so entirely 
transferred from the besieged to the besiegers, that 
the termination of a siege pursued according to the 
rules of art is reduced almost to certainty as to the 
time and method of its issue. This has diminished 
the interest of modern sieges, by making ultimate 
capture almost a certainty, and rendering it the 
interest of the garrison rather to make terms while 
they have something to give up, than to hold out to 
those extremes of difficulty and distress, of which an- 
eient history abounds in striking examples. It has also 
rendered both the attack and defence matters more 
of combination and science, and less of individual 
gallantry. There is, however, one war in the transi- 
tion stage, as it were from ancient to modem tactics, 
distinguished especially by the number and length of 
its sieges, and by the constancy and desperate valour 
shown by the beleaguered party in every instance. 
Even were we indifferent to the parties^ the narra- 
tions would in themselves be deeply interesting, 
but the nobleness of their cause renders the suffer- 
ings of the brave defenders doubly affecting— their 
triumphs doubly glorious. The reader will readily 
conclude that we refer to the desperate strugcrle of 
the Netherlands for civil and religious liberty against 
the mighty despotism of Spain. Three sieges which 
occurred in this war are especially worthy of the rea- 
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der^s attention, thote of Le; ] » kmiOi 

tend. That qf Leyden has oeea aliMdv Mtfeiib 
the first Tolume ; and after m mm haeilatbn ilfhaii 
selected the siege of Ostend ibr lelatim haw^^ii 
beinfc more full of incident, i t of. in tewet, - than ttfet 
of Haarlem. We give It roin the cottlenpoiiqf 
historian, Bentlvoglio :^ 

''We will now come to the iegeorO«tflMi,whkh, 
being one of the most able of thia-ovr agf^ 

doth certainly challei , i i» as nmeh hntriltf mi 
diligence as may be bciug joyned togelhertit bndib 
considered and represented with ulckunsas. '<« 
was above three years before it was brouffht to aneri; 
and it was almost as uncertain at the laaidsf sstt 
the first to which side the ' ory did ineliiia. Hn 
besieged never want t \ locours'liy aaa, nor dU 
the besiegers at any i se advaneing hf ML 

Infinite were the batte i e assaults inSttttstis 
many were the mines, i so obstinate thacowBtw 
mines, as it may be aimost affirmed as arachweriL. 
was done under gpround as above gioiuid. Ihi* 
names were to be found for new enginca. -nefa. 
was a perpetual dispute between the aea andrlidlt 
the works on the latter could not cpermtoao asiidt'ei 
the mines made by the former did deatroy. GhMt 
store of blood ran every where, and men waranaiUer 
to lose it than to preserve it, till such tima as^ihs 
besieged wanting ground, and rather what to^delM 
than defence, they were at last forced to fiwego Aat 
little spot of ground which was left them, asd to 
yield. * * 

*' Ostend stands upon the sea-shwe, and in the laiM 

of a marish ground, and of divers channda wUeh 

come from the continent ; but it is chiefly a tf v kDi led 

almost on all sides by two of the gfMtMt of'lhem^t 

* See the medal at the b«td of this eat] r, ' •*' • 
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sh the flea enters into the land^ and grown so 
tien it is full sea, as you would rather think 
n were buried than situated in the sea. In 
times it was an open place, and served rather 
tiabitation for shepheards than for soldiers. 
I importancy of the seat being afterwards con- 
t the houses were inclosed with a platform 
of a wall, and from time to time the line was 
k round about it, as it proved to be one 
strongest towns of all the province of Flan- 
It is divided into two parts, which are called 
town and the new. The former, which is the 
stands towards the sea ; the latter and greater 
rards the land. The old town is fenced from 
f of the sea by great piles of wood driven into 
und, and joined together for the defence of 
rt, and there the waves sufficiently supply the 
a ditch. The channels may be said to do the 
the sides ; and, especially at full sea, of chan- 
ly become havens, being then capable of any 
' vessels, and by them at all times the middle 
barks enter into the ditches, and from the 
in diverse parts into the town itself; to bool, 
e chief well-flanked line on the outside of the 
towards the land side is a strada coperta 
which is so well furnished with new flanks, 
th a new ditch, as this outward fortification 
ardly give way to any of the inward ones. 
wn is but of a small compass, and is ennobled 
3y its situation and fortifications than by any 
lur either of inhabitants or houses. The 
Provinces caused it to be very carefully kept 
time, wherefore it was largely provided of 
rUllery, ammunition, and of whatsoever else 
cessary for the defence thereof. In this con- 
vas the town when the Archduke resolved to 
n before it.'' 
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On the east of the town there was ft detadied 
fort called St. AU)erto, on the west another called 
H redone, both which had been abandoned by the 
pirrison. Tlie'«e were occupied by the besiegii^ 
army, which procet*diHi to surnnmd Ostend on the 
landward with u chain of works, not without sharp 
ti«rhiin«i:, lor the governor. Sir Francis Vere, had 
raised redoubts in tVont of his fortifications, and hothr 
contested every inch of {ground. It seemed also 
necessary to cut off the coniminiication with the sei, 
and witli this view a Inuik was run out on the east- 
ern side from St. AU)erto to prevent barks from enter 
inpf by tlie channel on that quarter. But it was also 
exi)edient to block up the channel on the side of Bre- 
dene, and in doin^ this f^reater difficulties were to be 
overcome. 

The siep;e Wp^an in the summer of 1601, and ths 
autunu) had been consumed in these works, wheOi 
towards the end of December, a terrible storm at set 
so shattered the town, that the inhabitants, despai^ 
iiipf to resist an assault, l)eu^n to parley; but their 
spirits were n^cruited, and the negotiations broken off 
by a seasonable reinforcement both of men and all 
manner of provisions. The Archduke, beings thus 
deluded of his hopes, {pive order that a battery 
should be raised on the side of St. Alberto, which 
played so furiously upon the sea bulwark, that a 
practicable breach was soon made, and an assauH 
ordered. To divert the enemy, directions were given 
that Count Bucquoy, who commanded at Bredene, 
should pass the channel there, and fall with his men 
on the wall where it was beaten down, and that upon 
the land side there should be alarms given every 
where. " When they came to the assault the assail- 
ants behaved themselves gallantly, and used all 
means to get upon the wall ; and though many of 
them fell down dead and wounded, and that the 
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tlOTror of night, which already came on, made their 
iuigers the more terrible, yet did it serve rather to 
let the Catholics on fire, than to make them cool in 
their iight. But there appeared no less resoluteness 
of resistance in those within : for opposing themselves 
valiantly on all sides, and being very well able to do 
il« as having so many men, and such store of all 
olher provisions, they stoutly did defend themselves 
on all sides. Upon the coming on of night they had 
set up many lights in divers parts of the town, 
whereby they the better maintained the places 
assigned to them, did with more security hit those 
that assailed them, and came the better to where 
their help was required. They also soon discerned 
that they were all false alarms that were given with- 
out, and that the true assault was made only in one 
place. To this was added, that Count Bucquoy, not 
finding the water of the aforesaid channel so low as 
he believed, he could by no means pass over them. 
Yet the Catholics did for a long time continue their 
assault, but the defendants' advantages still increas- 
ing, the assailants were at last forced to give over 
with great loss; for there were above six hundred 
slain and wounded. Nor did those within let slip 
the occasion of prejudicing yet more the Catholics as 
they retreated : for plucking up some of their sluces, 
by which they both received the sea-water into their 
ditches and let it out again, they turned the water 
with such violence into the channel, which the Ca- 
thc^cs had passed over before they came to the 
assault, and which they were to pass over again in 
their retreat, as many of them were unfortunately 
drowned.** 

The year 1602 set in with such severe cold that 
the Archduke was advised to abandon the siege. 
But he would not be persuaded thereto, thinldug the 
Kiog*s honour and his own engaged in its success. 
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He ordered t] b a n k 

the quarter »u / *^^ bich 
town as mncD aa p( lod gatfie 

Buequoy aboald i raooe. fitli all 
the great bank wl i was iieaigiiad to obalmt tl 
channel of Bredenc. Hani if gifta thoMB ordcn I 
retired to Ghent, and left the camp-amalcr* Jda* 
RWas, in command of the i efe» who emploifBd Mi 
self diligently in forwarding thcae importawt 
'* To the first and largest fimindatiom whidl 
incorporated with wet sand and other 
matter, others of the like i ort were added, iS i 
dyke was grown to the h< |^ it ought tm ha; ■ 
the breadth thereof was tctj eitraotdiDaiy grant. 1 
boot with the ordinary plain thereof upoft wuidi H 
great cannons might stand a-breaat,tlim was a grs 
parapet raised in it against the town to sMter H 
soldier ; and which, being in difera placea IhriUH 
with artillery, did greatly ei damage the enaHij lA 
wise on that side. This i vk was aaada n a aaa 
and low situation, and whi her the sen at loll tli 
came ; so as it cannot be saia with how noeh eipcM 
labour, and Ums of blood, this work was advaaeai 
Still the town conUno to receive sneooam aa pkM 
fully as ever, and thei s proce ed ed so slowly ftp 
without, that the ho| of bringing the 
happy end did daily rai demase thaa 
Tet Rivas i ui in discharging his dal] 

the platform was c "u and mounted with c« 
non, and tlye I f driven from boom of thi 

outer works ; i te \ i i furnished with arlilii 
which he tu a i j tne fortifications wliiah ahi 
tered the town on iuai side. 

^* Some progress was ikewise daily aiada i 
Bredene's side in t adYaiM*ip<r the great dyl 
Buequoy had the ch charge aad it m 

called 1^ his name, j ^ au poarihla 'M 
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pence to infest the town and the entrance of the 
channel on that side. But there appeared no less 
ri^lancy in the besieged ; their courage abounded, 
iccording' as the town did abound with all sorts of 
Revisions. There was hardly any one day in 
irhich they did not sally out ; nor did the besiegers 
io any thing which cost not much labour and blood. 
rhe platform was made chiefly of bavins and other 
vrood, and the great dyke was composed of the like 
materials. Two furious batteries were therefore 
levelled from the town, with artificial fire-balls against 
these two works, to set them on fire, and indamage 
them by that means. Nor did they fail in their 
design : for by long battery they at last took fire, 
and were thereby so torn and spoiled, as it cost much 
time and the death of many men to remake them. 
Nor was the enemies' loss less either in number or 
quality. 

** Pompeio Torgone, a famous engineer, was at 
this time come from Italy to Flanders, drawn thither 
by the fame of this siege. He had a very ready wit, 
which made him apt for inventions in his calling ; 
but having never till then passed from the theory to 
the practical part in military affairs, it was soon seen 
that many of his imaginations did not, upon trial, 
jwrove such as in appearance they promised to be. 
He began to build a castle of wood upon boats 
fastened together. The castle was round, high, and 
large proportionably. On the top thereof it was 
capable of six great pieces of artillery on one side, 
and on the other side there was place enough for 
those soldiers who were to attend them. Torgone 
intended to bring this machine into the mouth of the 
channel, and to firm it there, where succour was 
brought into Ostend, hoping hereby to keep the 
town from relief. But this could not so soon be 
done, but that it was preceded by the other work of 

VOL. II, K 
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drawinfi^ the pjeat dyke to the H&me diannd, 
upon tc) ruifte ai'tiTwunlH a fori, by which that \ 
niif^ht In* ho much the* mure im|H!(ied. To ac 
thJH work lik(*wiHe, 'JWf^onc lielhoufi^ht hin 
other eiif^hieH, by which that m great qua 
miitcriulM, wh(*ri*of the dyke wuh ina<le, m{| 
more ciiHily be brought to emph>yment T 
niuti'rittlH bchig put toq-ether in manner i 
ought to l>e, h(* put u certain number of Uttle 
under the holh)w of the middle Uiereof, and 
KideH, by which ut full kou the engincH ih»at4 
were ui't«*rwardN brought by craneH to joyn m 
dyke in that part where the work waH contin 
'J*heH(» engineH were culled ilotcH. Hut auch i 
tempeMt of the enemieH cunnon-ithot, which 
Mantly fell upon them, when they rcHted up 
Hand ; and then again they were mo prejudi 
the Heu HtorniH, uh oft timen the work of mai 
w:iH (leHiroyed in a few hourH. And really 
a pitii'ul cuHe to Hee how mucli bloo(i wai 
Khed, and how little the meaner Hort of |)eo( 
were em|)loyed therein did out of a deHire < 
value it." 

Hi in waH the conditimi of OHtend when the 
duke tM*ihought hiniKelf to give the cure of th 
to the ManpiiH Spinola. (ireut certainly v 
lionoiir of Niu'h t\u employment, yet there Hee 
lilile pnmpect of HucceMN that Spinola hcMita 
Home time ; but, finally, being perHUuded th) 
more of hope tliuti (ear in the oiler that wai 
iiiiii, he reHolved cheerfully to accept it. 

** TUii firht thing the MarciuiH did wan U 

great Htore of [irovihion of all Huch mater 

wen! neccHHary, aH well (or the work of thi 

dyke on Hredene'H Hide, iih (or the other work> 

hy/y' U) hi! made on t\\e K\i\e. uV H\. MWtU»^«ii 

^iflif the town wttH chieHy iuVeudvivV \Ai \i^ >iX' 
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!ed; the ground oyer against it was all 
,nd full of several channels and little riyulets, 
those two greater channels which fell into the 
you have often heard. The same sea like- 

the flood, did so whirl about every place 
mts, as ground was not any where to be 
> make trenches, which were therefore to be 
[ with the above said materials. These were 
)rought by the flotes invented by Torgone; 
ugh the great dyke did daily advance, yet it 
wn that such a work would prove too long 
uncertain. The hope of keeping out succour 
' there every day less and less, Spinola bent 
endeavours to take the town by force. We 
I before that all vessels were hindered from 

into the lesser channel, on St. Alberto's 
lich falls there into the sea by a fort. Yet 
nnel itself was of great advantage to the 
)n that side, for it served for a great ditch to 
lunterscarp, which was strong of itself, and 
ie stronger by many flanks by which it was 
i. Before the Catholics could come to assault 
iterscarp, they must flrst pass over the chan- 
ch was so hard to do with safety or shelter in 
le thereof, as it was evidently seen that many 
must perish, being exposed to be injured by 
ny. The oppugnation was led on, on four 
rom St. Alberto's quarter. The Germans 
t nearer the sea; then followed the Spaniards ; 
era the Italians; and on the outmost side, 
awards land, the Walloons and Burgonians. 
vas the fervency of all these nations ; and 
x>ntention there was among them in striving 
f them should most advance the works, as 
iers* emulation seemed rather a contest be- 
tnemies than between rivals. The channel 
lower and more shallow where the Burgo- 

k2 
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nians and Walloons wroupflit. They were therefore 
till* first tliat f)as«>c(l over it, and afterwards the other 
nations did the like. To {kiss over it, a p^reat quan- 
titv of the aforesaid materials were thrown into ever? 

m 

part thereof, where the aforesaid nations wroug^ht. 
Tliose materials uere reduced to dykes or banks, 
upon which the soldiers advanced towards the town. 
Hut very many of liieiu were slain and wounded. 
i'\)r tile defendants, with their hail of musquet-shot 
and teni])est of nfreater artillery, charged with little 
bullets and munleriii^ shot in great quantitT, and 
ol't time with artificial fire, made the Catholics' 
work on all sides very bloody. The soldiers, that 
they might go the l)est sheltered that they could, in- 
vented many fences: some consisted of gabions filled 
\s'\{h earth, well joined and fastened together; otheis 
of long bavins, which stood upright, and stood so 
thick as they were nuisket proof; and others, of 
several forms, made of the aforesaid materials. Ton 
gone invented likewise a great cart, from which a 
hri'lge made of cloth and cords might unexpectedly 
be thrown over the channel, and so the enemies* de- 
fences mif^ht the easier be assaulted. The cart 
stood upon four very high wheels; and upon the 
fore-part thereof rose np, as it were, the mast of a 
ship, which served chiefly to let down and to take 
up the bridge. But the whole bulk proved to be of 
so cumbersome a greatness, and so hard to be ma- 
naged, that, before it was undertaken, it ivas known 
it could work no effect. The aforesaid fences were 
wrought where the artillery of the town could not 
reach ; and, at the flowing of the sea, they were 
brought upon the floats, to the places where they 
were made use of. Great was the mortality likewise 
of those that wrought here; the enemy making 
usually such havock of them with their muskets, 
artillery, and sallies, as ofi times hardly one of them 
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could be saved. But money still got new men, and 
oft times the soldiers themselves wrought. Nor was 
Spinola wanting in being in all places at all times, 
and in exposing himself as well as any of the rest to 
all labour and danger; encouraging some, rewarding 
others, and behaving himself so, as his imitating, 
without any manner of respect unto himself, the 
most hazardous works of others, made the rest the 
more ready to imitate his. 

•* When each nation had passed the channel, each 
of them began with like emulation to force the ravelins 
and half-moons which sheltered the counterscarp. 
And the Walloons and Burgonians, by reason of 
their quarter, were the first that did it, but with much 
effusion of blood, even of the noblest amongst them ; 
for amongst the rest, Catris, a Walloon campmaster, 
was lost ; a valiant and greatly experienced soldier, 
and whom Spinola highly esteemed, both for his 
deeds and counsel. With the like progress, and no 
less loss of blood, did the other nations advance. So 
as the enemies at last lost all the fortifications which 
they had without their principal line ; about which a 
great ditch ran, but not so hard to pass as was the 
channel which fenced the counterscarp. The easier 
doing of it made the Catholics hope better in the 
effecting thereof; wherefore, full of fresh courage, 
they prepared to continue their labours more heartily 
than ever, that they might the sooner end the siege ; 
but the winter being already come on did much hinder 
their works, and the sea did then more destroy them 
by her tempests. The enemy did likewise make very 
fierce opposition ; they set up batteries within against 
the batteries without; mines opposed countermines; 
they repaired themselves on all sides, and as fast as 
one rampire was lost they set up another. So as the 
Catholics were to advance by inchmeal ; and yet they 
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(lid Ko ndvniicc, as by the sprins; they were got well 
iorivanl into Ihe (litt*h. 

** Those alroiuly pn»p:rcs8ionR of Marquess SpJ- 
III )Iu, tni^othiT u'illi his still daily proceedings made 
{Uv I lilted IVoviiicos shrewdly afraid that they 
slumld at last lose Osteiid. It was therefore cun- 
siilh'd aiiu)n;;:Nt their ehief commanders how the town 
Miii^ht he he^t preserved : whieh mii^ht be done by 
two \\a\N; either 1)\ some important diversion, or by 
laisini^ the si-tro by main force. The second affair 
hniiiiriit with it such dilheulties, as the first was cm- 
hraeed. Wherefore they resolvetl to besiege Sluce; 
a town whieh likewise stood upon the sea, and of so 
•rreat consttjiieiiee, as did rather exceed than come 
short of those of Ostend." 

Slnys was accord iiii^ly besieged and taken , to the 
p:reat satisfaction of the Flemish, that, in three 
months' time and with the loss of so little blood, 
ttiey had made a greater acquisition than that of 
Ostend, which would cost above three years* expense 
of time, and an infinity of Spanish gold and blood if 
it eould hold out no longer. Hut though Spinola 
made an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Shiys, he 
could not be prevailed on to break up the siege of 
0>ten(I, and his troops were inflamed the more by a 
desire of counterbalancing that loss. So that at last, 
after much slaughter, they won the ditch and the first 
line of fortifications ; but meanwhile a new one had 
been raised by those witiiin. 

*' Sluce was just then lost: and it was feared that 
Count Maurice would come to the relief of Ostend. 
The Catholics beiim* therefore so much the more 
moved, and Sj)inola being again returned, it is not 
to be expressed with what fervour they fell to their 
works on all sides. The greatest progress was made 
towards the old town of Ostend ; and because when 
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they should have won that, they might easily hinder 
the entrance into the channel, by the mouth whereof 
Boccour was brought from the sea ; and for that the 
dew town was much commanded by the old, there- 
fore Spinola did the more reinforce his batteries, as- 
saults, mines, and all his other most efficacious works 
on that side than on any other ; nor was it long ere 
the Catholics had almost wholly taken it. 

'* They likewise advanced afler the same maimer 
against the new fortifications, so as now the besieged 
had no where whither to retreat ; wherefore, wanting 
ground to defend, when they most abounded in all 
things for defence, they were at last forced to sur- 
render the town ; which was done about the midst of 
September, upon all the most honourable conditions that 
they could desire. Count Maurice was often minded 
to attempt the succour by main force ; but considering 
that he was to enter into an enemy's country, amongst 
strong and well-guarded towns, and that he sbbuld 
meet with men that were very ready to fight, he 
thought it not fit, afler his prosperous success at 
Sluce, to hazard falling into some misfortune, as 
upon such an occasion he might peradventure do» 
and therefore he forebore to do it. It was a remark- 
able thing to see so many soldiers march out of a 
town ; for there were above four thousand of them^ 
all strong and healthful, they having enjoyed great 
plenty of all things in Ostend, by reason of their con- 
tinual succours. So as besides great store of artillery, 
there was found in the town such abundance of 
victuals, ammunition, and of whatsoever else may be 
imagined for the defence of a royal town, as the like 
was never known to be in any other place. 

*• Thus ended the siege of Ostend ; very memo- 
rable, doubtless, in itself, but much more in con- 
sideration of the so great expense of monies and 
time which the winning and losing of it cost. Tlie 
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sir-r ((Mitinurd :iho\o thrrr yoars ; in which time the 
cn-i^citit ojiiiiioii \\:i«>. ()ki( (Iutc (lied, whiit by the 
*.\\mmI. ulirit l»\ »-irkm-^^. i\ho\e a hniulred thoii<aml 
imn 1)rt\\r(Mi tlir oiii' aii«l the other side; whereby 
it in:i\ lie (-(iiu-ri\id what proportionable monies and 
v\\iv\' iliinir*- wi'iv tluTeiii speiii. The town beins: 
\ir!ili'il WW the Arrhiliike and Infanta had the ciiri- 
n-ir\ til ;mi see ii. and went from Gaunt thither, 
whiH' thcv toMiid nttthiti^r but a niishapen chaos of 
«;.riti. wliirli liinllv retained anv stiow of the tirst 
OstiMid. Diiilifs tilled up: curtains beaten down; 
biiiwarks t»ini in piecr** : half-moons, flanks, and re- 
dnultts ^(1 eont'u'^ed oiu> uith anotiier, as one could 
ii(»i \v (Ijvtinuuivhrd from another; nor could it l^ 
Uii'tuii on which side the (tppii!^nati«m, or on which 
siih- the drti-iu-e was; vet thev wonUl know all, and 
rect ive tlie whole relatioii from Spinolu^s own inonth. 
Ill' iipri'M'iitiMl at full the last posture of the siege: 
hi' *»lin\\rd the S])aniards ipiarters, and that of the 
li:i!i!»iis. a< also tliose of eaeh other nation, lie re- 
latrd how vtmitly they tv)ntended who should outvie 
one audthrr in ])ainstakin(^ ; on which part the 
«»Ti'atest re>i^t:uiiv was nuulc within; where the dis- 
pute \\;is nio*.i (lillicnit without; where they wanted 
«;Toinul to retreat niito; where ihe enemy used their 
utmost power; and where at last the town was sur- 
remlered. The Archduke saw the "freat platform, 
the lireat d\ke, and whatsoever else of curious mifirht 
be suiiirested by the umisual face of that sieg^; but 
not wiiiiout the Infantas ji^reat compassion, and even 
almost tears, by lookiuii* upon the horror of those 
])arts where the sword, fire, sea, and earth may be 
said to have coiis])ired tojietlier in niakinnr so long 
and so miserable a destruction of Christians. They 
both of them did very much commend S))inola, and 
did also thank the rest of the commanders wiio had 
deserved well in that enterprise. Nur did they less 
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gratulate the inferior officers and soldiers, who had 
exposed thetanselves most to those dangers *," 

Remarkable in modern history is the siege and 
storm of Magdeburg in the thirty years' war by the 
Imperial troops, commanded by Tilly, when that 
general blighted the laurels acquired in thirty-six 
successful battles, and fixed an indelible stain upon 
his reputation. Even poetical justice might be satis- 
fied by the events of his after-life, which, from a 
series of victories became one of reverses, produced 
in part, at least, by his own act, if it be true that the 
excesses perpetrated on this occasion produced a 
lasting bad effect on the discipline of his army. But, 
on the plains of Leipzic, in the person of Gustavus 
Adolphus, he met at length with his superior in the 
art of war. 

** I must now arm my breast with sternness, my 
heart vrith impenetrability, while I relate the events 
which broke in foaming billows over this wretched 
city, — events, for their magnitude, extraordinary ; for 
their mournfulness, but too calamitous ; for their im- 
portance, rarely known in former ages ; and for their 
rarity, easily unheard of. So may this mind be able 
to recite the reverses, the tragic incidents which in 
this our age, by inevitable destiny, have oppressed 
Magdeburg, a city of the empire, powerful and strong 
as ancient, — this pen endure through the description 
of such horrid destruction. But whence to com- 
mence the tempests of so pitiable an event^? whence 
seek those dreadful varieties of punishment, for the 
relation of which all Germany is scarce sufficient? I 
am far from thinking that with this pen I can do 
justice to so mournful, so extraordinary a calamity. 
For he wiio would worthily express a catastrophe, 
which will amaze furthest posterity, must needs be 

* BentU'oglio, Hist, of Wars in Flanders, IransX^Lled \>^ \\^\yc^ ^ 
£vJ of Monmouth, 1698, 
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qunlifipH by an iron memory, a strong^ and uncon- 
tjiicrtMl style, HJncc it is his duty to find words answer- 
able to nclioiis*.*' 

Tho niofli'st ({()u))ts expressed in the above rather 
pom [Kills passiii^c huvi* not restrained the historian, 
troni whom we ipiotc, trom proving?, in a lon^ and 
trdiiMis narruiivo, that he justly estimated the relative 
I'xtent of his suhjoet and his ]M)wers. We purpose to 
luki* warning by his example, and act upon the diffi- 
dence which lie expresses. The reader is as capable 
of imuf^ininiT, as the author, unless an eye*witnes8i 
of describing, the Ix^haviour of soldiers flushed with 
ra^Ce and bhxKl let loose upon an unarmed popula- 
tion: and eitiier is likely to produce but a confused 
picture, made up chiefly by ring^in(r thechanp^s upon 
what the author of* Old Mortality' calls ** the four 
pleas of the crt)wn." Instead, therefore, of multiply- 
iiic: anecdotes of brutality and sutfering, we shall only 
^ive the narratives oftwo eye-witnesses, the simplicity 
of which is a (guarantee for their truth. The flrsi is 
written by the minister of a church in Ma§^eburg. 
It is necessary to premise that the assault was made 
at daybreak, <is tiie hour when the garrison were 
most likely to be off their guard, and at a time when 
a general lM.*lief was entertained that Tilly was about 
to break up the siege. It was therefore entirely 
une\|)ccted. 

"* Ijoing out of church immediately afler sermon, 
some people of St. Jameses parish passed by, and 
told me the enemy had entered the town. With dif- 
ficulty coidd i persuade myself that this was any 
thing more than a false alarm ; but the news unfor- 
tunately proved too true. I then lost my presence 
of mind, and as my wife and maid>servant were with 
me, we ran directly to my colleague, M. Malsio's 

* Lotichius, Kerum Germanicaruni, Ho. xxxvii« p» I. 
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boase* and left our own house open. At M. Malsio's 
we found many people, who had fled to him in great 
perplexity. We comforted and exhorted each other, 
as far as the terror of our minds would give us leave. 
I was summoned thence to discharge the last duties 
to a colonel, who lay dangerously wounded. I re- 
solved to go, and sent my maid to fetch my gown : 
but before my departure from my wife and neigh- 
boars, I told them that the affair appeared to me to 
be concluded, and that we should meet no more in 
this world. My wife reproached me in a flood of 
tears, crying, ' Can you prevail on yourself to leave 
me to perish all alone ? You must answer for it be- 
fore God V I represented to her the obligations of 
my function, and the importance of the moments I 
was called upon to give my assistance in. 

** As I crossed the great street a multitude of 
matrons and young women flocked about me, and 
besought me, in all the agonies of distress, to advise 
them what to do. I told them, my best advice was 
to recommend themselves to God's protecting grace, 
and prepare for death. At length I entered the co- 
loners lodging, and found him stretched on the floor, 
and very weak. I gave him such consolation as the 
disorder of my mind would permit me : he heard me 
with great attention, and ordered a small present of 
gold to be given me, which I left on the table. In 
this interval, the enemy poured in by crowds at the 
Hamburg gate, and flied on the multitude as upon 
beasts of prey. Suddenly my wife and maid- servant 
entered the room, and persuaded me to remove im- 
mediately, alleging we should meet with no quarter, if 
the enemy found us in an apartment flUed with arms. 
We ran down into the court-yard of the house, and 
placed ourselves in the gateway. Our enemies soon 
burst ibe gate open, witb an eagerness tbaV. caxvwQ\.\^^ 
described. The &rst address Uiey made lo m^ v('a&« 
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' PricRt, deliver thy money.' I gave them about four 
and twenty shilling's in a little box, which they ac- 
cepted with p'ood will : but when they opened the box, 
and found only silver, they raised their tone, and de- 
manded c^old. 1 represented to them thati was at gome 
dJHtunce from my house, and could not at present pos- 
sibly rrive them more. They were reasonable cnoug^h 
to be contented with my answer, and led us, afler 
having plundered the house, without offerings us any 
insult. There was a well-lookins^ youth among the 
crowd, to whom my wife addressed herself, and be- 
sought him in God's name to protect us : ' My dear 
child,' said he, ' it is a thing impossible ; we must 
pursue our enemies ;' and so they retired. 

** In that moment another party of soldiers rushed 
in, who demanded also our money. We contented 
them with seven shillings and a couple, of silver 
spoons, which the maid fortunately had concealed in 
her pocket. They were scarce gone before a soldier 
entered alone with the most furious countenance I ever 
saw ; each cheek was puffed out with a musket-ball, 
and he carried two muskets on his shoulder. The 
moment he perceived me, he cried with a voice of 
thunder, * Priest, give me thy money, or thou art 
dead.' As I had nothing to give him, I made my 
apology in the most affecting manner : he levelled a 
piece to shoot me, but my wife luckily turned it with 
her hand, and the ball passed over my head. - At 
length, finding we had no money, he asked for plate: 
my wife gave him some silver trinkets and he went 
his way. 

"A little after came four or five soldiers, who only 
said, ' AVicked priest, what doest thou here ?* Having 
said thus much, they departed. 

** We were now inclined to shelter ourselves in the 
tjj)j)cnn()i^t lodgings of the bowse, l\Q^\\ig; there to be 
Jems cxposijd and better coucevAeOi* \^t ^oNwt^^ 
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chamber that had several beds in it, and passed some 
time there in the most insupportable agonies. Nothing 
was heard in the streets but the cries of the expiring 
people ; nor were the houses much more quiet ; every 
thing was burst open or cut to pieces. We were soon 
discovered in our retirement : a number of soldiers 
poured in, and one who carried a hatchet made an 
attempt to cleave my skull, but a companion hindered 
him and said, * Comrade, what are you doing ? Don't 
you perceive that he is a clergyman ?* 

" When these were gone a single soldier came in, 
to whom my wife gave a crape handkerchief off her 
neck ; upon which he retired without offering us any 
injury. His successor was not so reasonable: for 
entering the chamber with his sword drawn, he im- 
mediately discharged a blow upon my head, say- 
ing, * Priest, give me thy money.' The stroke stun- 
ned me ; the blood gushed out in abundance, and 
frightened my wife . and servant to that degree that 
they both continued motionless. Tlie barbarian 
tamed round to my wife, aimed a blow at her, but 
it glanced fortunatdy on her gown, which happened 
to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. Amazed 
to see us so submissive and patient, he looked at 
us fixedly, for some moments. I laid hold of this 
interval to represent to him that I was not in my 
own house, being come to the place where I was to 
discharge my duty to a dying person, but if he would 
grant us quarter, and protect us to our home, I 
would then bestow upon him all I had. * Agreed, 
priest,* said he, *give me thy wealth, and I will give 
thee the watch- word : it is Jesu Maria; pronounce 
that and no one will hurt thee.' We went down stairs 
directly, highly contented to have found such a pro- 
tector. The street was covered with the dead and 
d^ing;. their cfri&s were enough to have T^vftie^^ \^^ 
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c- 

: panied by my maid-servant went to the church, and 

called my friend often by name ; but it was all in vain, 

^ no one answered, and we never heard mention of 

him from that period. 
i ^ Some moments after our colonel returned, and 
- asked if any person had offered us the least incivility. 
V After we had disculpated the soldiers in this respect, 
^ he hastened abroad to see if there was any possibility 
)f^ to extinguish the fire, which had already seized great 
part of the city : he had hardly got into the street, 
when he returned, with uncommon hastiness, and 
said, ' Show me the way out of the town, for I see 
plainly we shall perish in the flames if we stay here 
a few minutes longer.' Upon this we threw the best 
of our goods and moveables into a vaulted cellar, 
covered the trap-door with earth, and made our 
escape. My wife took nothing with her but my robe; 
my maid seized a neighbour's infant child by the 
hand, whom we found crying at his father's door, 
and led him away. We found it impossible to pass 
through the gates of the town, which were all in a 
flame, and the streets burnt with great fury on either 
side : in a word, the heat was so intense that it was 
with difficulty we were able to breathe. Having 
made several unsuccessful attempts, we determined at 
last to make our escape on the side of the town next 
the Elbe. The streets were clogged with dead 
bodies, and the groans of the dying were insupport* 
able. The Walloons and Croatians attacked us every 
moment, but our generous colonel protected us from 
their fury. When we gained the bastion, which 
stands on the bank of the Elbe, we descended it by 
the scaling-ladders which the Imperialists had made 
use of in the assault, and arrived at length in the 
enemy's camp near Rottensee, thoroughly fatigued 
and extremely alarmed. 
*'The colonel made us enter his tent, and pre- 
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sentcd iift Rome refreshments. That ceremony being 
over, * Well,' said he, * havinf^ saved your lives, what 
return do you make me ?* We told him that for the 
prt*seiit we had nothinpf to bestow, but that we would 
transfer to him ull the money and plate that we had 
buried ill the cellar, which was the whole of our 
Wdridly possessions. At this instant many Imperial 
oOiciTs came in, and one chunced to say to me, ^ Ego 
tibi condoleo, v^y sum addictus Fidel Auji^tanie.' 
The distressed state I found myself in, made me un- 
able to ^ivc u proper reply to the condolences of a 
man who carried arms a^rainst those whose religion 
he professed, and whose hard fortune he pretended 
to deplore. 

'* Next day the colonel sent one of his domestks 
with my maid-servant to search for the treasure we 
had buried in the cellar, but tliey returned without 
success, because as the fire still continued they could 
not approach the trap-door. In the mean while the 
colonel made us his piests at his own table, and 
during our whole stay treated us not as prisoDers, but 
as intimate friends. 

** One day at dinner an officer of the company hap- 
pened to .say, tiiat our sins were the cause of ail 
the evil we suffered, and that God had made use of 
the Catholic army to chastise us ; to whom my wife 
replied, that the observation perhaps was but too 
true ; however, take care, continued she, lest God in 
the end should throw that very scourg^e into the 
flames. This sort of prophecy was fulfilled soon 
afterwards on the self-same Imperial army, which 
was almost totally destroyed at the battle of LeipzK. 

*' At lenf^th I ventured one day to ask our colonel 
to s^ive us leave to depart : he complied immediately, 
on condition that we paid our ransom. Next morn- 
ing I sent my maid into the town to try if there was 
any possibility of penetrating into the cellar : she was 
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more fortunate that day, and returned ^iih all our 
wealth. Having returned our thankH to our deliverer, 
he immediately ordered a passport to be prepared 

'■ for us, with permission to retire to whatever place we 

^ should think proper, and mude us a present of a 
erown to defray the expense of our journey. This 

^ brave Spaniard was colonel of the rcp:iment of Savelli, 

L and named Don Joseph de Ainsa*.** 

. The sack of Magdebur^iC ^^^ <^n event of uncom- 
mon atrocity, and abhorred as such even in that ajce. 
But from the sort of clemency experienced by Uiis 
dergymun, who was plundered of his floods afler hav- 
ing nearly lost his life, and yet seems to feel much 
gratitude to his protector, we may imagine the treat- 
ment which the ])easantry and citizens received 
from the rude soldiery of that time. These men, both 
officers and soldiers, were in a great degree mer- 
cenaries, who resorted to the wars expressly to mend 
their fortunes, an<l were not likely to exercise the 

{resumed rights of the victor with much moderation, 
^ew of their generals had much sympathy with the 
Bufierings of non-combutants, of peaceable country- 
men, and wealthy burghers ; and those who might 
have been inclined to enforce discipline and sotlen 
the evils of war, were shackled by the deficiency of 
financial resources, and the consequent irregularity 
in issuing pay and other requisites to their armies. 
" There are things, my lord, in the service of that 
great prince (Gustavus Adolphus) that cannot but go 
against the stomach of any cavalier of honour, lu 
especial, albeit the pay be none of the most super- 
abundant, being only abont sixty rix-dollars a month 
to a captain ; yet the invincible Gustavus never paid 
above one-third of that sum, which was distributctl 
monthly by way of loan, altliough when justly con- 
* U«rte*s Life of UuttaNua AUolphus. 



1(M liIfT0ftf64t WJkBAhtMM, 

pny* plunder^ or promotion wtm wi fmnA to 
their iervieai, 

^riie ottier namiWe k Uuit of a Mmnnmh 
ftt tlie tiui« of tbfocv^ntf who w Mid to iMHviNmrtml 
It ncsrly ninety yearn* 

'' The lOth of Mfty, eariy in tbo morabii^ ol fit 
time the master of our «chooi waa readfai||^ pn^nm^ • 
report ttewr through tha ftraata that tba tmm wm 
taken, which wa« conArmed Knt tha finfAn§^ of Ifco 
alarm belU. Our master dimiMted ua alt in • fm^ 
menc, iaying^, * My dear children, baatan to 



honieii, and recommend yourvalvea to tba PHitirttan 
of Qod ; for it i« highly probabia iva abail mail no 
more except in heaven/ In an Initant wm nil dhk 
apiieared, soma one way^ and soma anothor# Vlir 
my own part, I took my eoursa with epaad niongtiio 
high street; and found whera tha publio ataslyniih 
are (and where tha grand guard of tba elty wna fcqpl^f 
a considerable body of troops with tfaair airanls 
drawn ; and saw near them, and at a distanca fomi 
them, a great number of soldiers stretehod dwlnj^ 
ttie pavement, TerriAed with so melanebohr a sfgH 
i hhaped my course down tba street callad PaKaiM^ 
with a view to conceal myself in my ftthar'a tnnm$ 
but had hardly advanced a few steps, befora I Ml In 
with a band of soldiers who had that momant nm^ 
dered a man whom I saw weltering in bia'MoaiL 
This sight shocked me to such a degree, that I had 
not power to move forwards ; but shelterinc mytfif 
in a houfje opposite to the Pelican inn, (bund a kind* 
s|)eakiug iniddle-aged man, who said to me, * CWU, 
why comast thou hither? save thyself bafimi Iha 
soldiert> seize thee/ £ was strongly tempted to pot 
his iuivice in practice ; but in that moment a pnirtf 
of Croatian^ rushed in, and holding a sabre to Ms 
ihroai, demanded bis weailtU* Tiia old fnan toune-' 
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idiaiely opened a coffer to them, full of gold and 

silver, and precious stones. They crammed their 

tfiockets with his riches ; yet as the coffer was not 

Mnptied, they filled a small basket with the part that 
remained, and then shot the poor old man through 
the head. I stole away behind them, and found a 

gBce of safety among some empty casks, and there 
and a young lady, perfectly handsome, who con- 
jared me to remove and make no mention of her. 
Anxiously reflecting where to dispose of myself, the 
same Croatians surprised me again, and one of them 
laid, * Bastardly dog, carry this basket for us.' I 
took it up immediately, and followed them wherever 
they went They entered several cellars, and rifled 
women, maidens, and all persons that fell into their 
hands, without remorse. As we ascended from one 
of these cellars, we saw with astonishment, that the 
flames had seized upon the whole fore part of the 
house. We rushed through the fire, and saved our- 
selves. In all probability, every soul was destroyed 
that remained within doors. As for my father, mother, 
and relations, I never heard a syllable concerning 
them from that time to the present *.*' 

This last sentence expresses briefly and emphati- 
cally the fate of the population. The whole town 
was burnt, except the cathedral, the convent of N6tre 
Dame, with a few houses about it, and about a 
hundred and thirty fishermen's cottages on the banks 
of the Elbe. The number of the slain cannot be 
distinctly ascertained, for we have no certain know- 
ledge of the population of the city ; but the slaughter 
seems to have been almost universal. It is said, how- 
ever, that according to the computation of those who 
were appointed to clear the streets, 6,440 bodies were 
thrown into the Elbe ; and this does not include 
those, probably much the greater number, who were 
* Harte's Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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inn«i(^cr(Hl in thpir hni]<ses, and buried under the mi 
or cnnstinicd in ttu* general conflagration. C 
author says that 30,000 persons perished ; Urn 
that ot*4(MHM) inhiihitantH, scarce 800 it was thouj 
eKca|K*d: hut contemporary authors vary in th 
nuniU>rs, which indeed in these cases can bar 
ever hv ascertained with certaintv. The onlv h'ves* 
pri'^isly sai«l to have U'cn preserved, are those of 4 
persons who took refuse in the cathedral ; and ini 
Fh>rus (lerinanicus, ])ublished only ten years iat 
(a iNKtk written in the ]m])ena1 interest,) it is asseil 
tlint none other were spared, and these only fin 
n»spect to the sanctity of the place. The auth 
liowever, reduces their niiml)er to a hundred. Otb 
must have lu'en saved, like those whose uarrati^ 
are p^iven above, by chance, or individual compassic 
but it is plain that indiscriminate destruction was' 
order ot* the day. This massacre will be an everla 
innr blot upon Tilly*s reputation. He remained wi 
out the town ; and when solicited by those who k 
witnessed the horrors acted within, to stop the im 
criminate slauc:hter, he replied, "The town m 
bleed ; it lias not yet made sufficient expiation. 1 
the soldiers ]K*rsist another hour, and then we y 
reconsider the matter.'' According to another stc 
he said that the soldiers must have some recompe 
for so much time and trouble. Yet, say the histori; 
of his own party, when on the third day he rodeo 
the crackling ashes, and through piles of corpses, 
wept as he cpioted some lines of Virgil, relative 
the destruction of Troy*. 

There was no want of prodigies to foretell thel 

* Venit sunima dies, et iaevitabile fatuni, 

fuit Ilium, ct ingens 

Gloria Parihenopet. 
Parthcnopei!, substtituteU by the quoter for the original t 
Tcucroruui, has the same meining as MagUeborg, the maiden < 
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[agdeburfj^, by monRtrous births, the fall of 
a, and other circumstances of equal moment ; 
li of which the curioun reader will find mentioned 
[arte, and many more minutely described by 
thiu9, as above quoted. Such follies must have 
deeply implanted in men*H minds when a Chris- 
vriter, in the Revcnteenth century, has thoug^ht it 
I while to corroborate one of these omens by 
ng a HJmilar one from Valerius Maximus. 
le enf(ineer*8 art has materially diminished the 
mt of modern 8iep:es, by reducing; them, inde- 
ent of external relief, almost to certainty, and 
ituting the combinations of science for the per* 
exertions of the soldier. The warfare of trenches 
batteries, by which outwork afler outwork is 
tred untenable, ollen without a bayonet being 
ed in their defence, fails to rivet the attention, 
ndeed is scarce intelligible without some share of 
Bsional knowledge. It is not until the cannon 
done their work, and opened a way to indivi-, 
strength and courage, not until the assaulting 
ins are ready to ascend the breach, that the deep 
»st is roused which even against our better judg- 
attends on military daring. Still af\er giving so 
' various Hpecimens of this branch of warfare, it 
naturally be supposed that we shall not pass in 
e over all the brilliant actions of our own time : 
he attention is at once directed to the Peninsular 
not only as the field in which the military energy 
,r cnipiro was most successfully developed, but 
ise it produced a great number of sieges of 
rkablc interest; while not one such occurs in 
unpaigns which Napoleon conducted in person* 
lunie of sieges might be compiled from this war, 
iitive both of military resolution and of popular 
;y and desperation : no wonder then if we have 
ited between the contending claims of Zaraguaa 
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:uul (ii^rona. 'I'lio latter citv is the favourite of Colonel 
Na|>ii'r, \\\u* riti's iis rosisiaiico to prove how t":ir the 
ri-i;iilatril uaiUiiv df a disciplined lurce is superior to 
i*ii' esitiMi»i:i^iii <)t' a population untrainLMi to arms. 
Till' linnijuls of lii*i proferiMU'o an* brielly thes*. 
/;o;ii;o/a \\;is niniiuod l>y above iJtMKM) soldier^ ^iud 
•*.■>. iMMi aiiiu-d titi/iMis and peasants; but slii* wanted 
Immw :u(illiT\, regular fortifications, and a contn)!- 
liiiiT spirit: tor lu)ili the reputation and authority of 
l*:il:ifii\ :i|>|H>;ir td ha\e been n(jmina), and it is to 
\\\v intluciue oi' plclH'ian leaders that the ferocious 
fiu'iiiy (»t' the defence is to be ascribed. (ien)iiaci>n- 
t:;ini'd abnui :^,U0() roi::ular troops, and less thuii 6,000 
arnuMJ citi/en^; bat she was well fortified, and com- 
iiKiiidcd b\ :.n experienced and resolute oflicer. ^Vith 
this interior force she held out twice as \otig v 
Zarairo/a iit^ainst a su])erior attacking; army, con- 
ducted the defence in re<;nlar military order, aud kept ! 
the enemy without her defences, instead of admittiog 
iiiin to \\a«»e a des|H'rate strupa:le on her hearth- 
stiuies and in her churches. On these c^rounds the 
lel'enders ot (lerona may merit the preference assigned 
to (hem by Colonel Napier, for having^ displayed equal 
bra\ery and devotion, with better fortune or ficreater 
skill. Still the irregular and desi)erate stru£ra:le in 
the streets of Zarajroza, where every house was t 
fortress, the end of every street a battery, where minci 
counter])h)tted miner, and every foot of pfround wai 
purchased by blood and ruin, uill win the nttentioi 
of more readers than would the systematic wartar 
carried on under the walls of (lerona. 

Zarati^oza is situated on tiie ri<rht bank of th 
Kbro. Before its first sieo-e, in IbOS, it contains 
50,000 inhabitants. It possessed no rei^rular defences 
and few lyuiis fit for service, but was surrounded b 
a low brick wall. These deficiencies were in som 
de<;^ree remeiliod by the nature of its building^, whic 
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wrro well calculuted for the internal warfare su 
({iiontly carried on, tlic lioiises being mostly bui 
hr'wk and stone, und vaulted, so as to be all 
iiieonibustiblc. Tlie city was also full of chur 
and convents, stronn:ly built, and surrounded by i 
thick walls. A broad street called the Cosso, 
almost into a semicircle, concentric with the ^ 
and terminated at each end by the Ebro, divided 
city into an outer and an inner part. It occu 
the frroiuid on which the Moorish walls had 
merly stood, before the city attaine<l its present s 
This street was the scene of that heroic resistanc 
ISOS, which kept the French at bay afler the w 
and one-half of the place hud fallen into their ha 
On the 3d of Auj^ust, rather more than a nu 
at\er the commencement of the siege, the convei; 
St. En^acia, which formed part of the wall, 
breached ; and on the 4th it was stormed, and 
victorious tn)ops carried all before them as far as 
C'osso, and before nip:ht were in possession of * 
lialf of the city. The French {^neral now < 
sidercd the city as his own, and summoned it to 
render in a note containing only these words, *^ H 
(quarters, St. Engracia, Capitulation." The empl 
reply is well known, and will become proverl 
** Head-quarters, Zaragoza, War to the knife.'* 

'* The contest whicli was now carried on is 
cxampled in history. One side of the Cosso, a s^ 
about as wide as Pall-Mail, was possessed by 
French, and in the centre of it their general, Ven 
gave his orders from the Franciscan convent 
opposite side was maintained by the Arragonese, 
threw up batteries at the openings of the cross str 
within a few paces of those which the French er€ 
:i gainst them. The intervening space was presc 
heaped witli dead, either slain upon the spot 
thrown out from the windows. Next day, the am 
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nition of the citizens be^an to fail : the French were 

expected eviery moment to renew their efforts for 

completing^ the conquest, and even this circumstance 

occasioned no dismay, nor did any one think of 

capitulation. One cry was heard from the people, 

whenever Palafox rode amongst them, that if powder 

failed, they were ready to attack the enemy with their 

knives — formidable weapons in the hands of desperate 

men. Just before the day closed, Don Francisco 

Palafox, the general's brother, entered the city with a 

convovof arms and ammunition, and a reinforcement 

of 3,000 men, composed of Spanish guards, Swiss, and 

volunteers of Arragon: a succour as little expected 

by the Zaragozans, as it had been provided against 

by the enemy. 

"The war was now continued from street to street, 

from house to house, and from room to room ; pride 

and indignation having wrought up the French to 

a pitch of obstinate fury, little inferior to the devoted 

courage of the patriots. During the whole siege, no 

man distinguished himself more remarkably than the 

curate of one of the parishes within the walls, by 

name P. Santiago Suss. He was always to be seen 

in the streets, sometimes fighting with the most 

determined bravery, at other times administering the 

sacrament to the dying, and confirming with the 

authority of faith that hope, which gives to death, 

under such circumstances, the joy, the exaltation, 

the triumph, and the spirit of martyrdom. Palafox 

reposed the utmost confidence in the brave priest, 

and selected him when any thing peculiarly difficult 

or hazardous was to be done. At the head of forty 

chosen men, he succeeded in introducing into the 

town a supply of powder, so essentially necessary 

for its defence. 

" This most obstinate and murderous conflict was 
eOQtmued for eleven successive days and nights, more 
indeed by night than by day ; for it was almost certain 
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death to appear by day*light within raidl of thoM 
houses which were occupied by the other party* Bot 
under cover of the darkness, the combatants frequently 
dushed across tiie street to attack each other's bat- 
teries ; and the l)attlcs which beg^an there were often 
carriecl on into the houses l)eyond, where they fou«iit 
from room to room, and from floor to floor. The 
hostile iKitteries were so near each other, that t 
Spaniard in one place made way under cover of the 
dead bodies which completely fllled the space be- 
tween them, and fastened a rope to one of the 
Frencl) cannons ; in the struggle which ensued the 
rope broke, and the Zaragozans lost their priie at the 
ver}- moment when they thought themselves sure of it, 

*' A new horror was added to the dreadful drcnm- 
stances of war in this ever memorable siege. In 
general engagements the dead are left upon the fieki of 
battle, and the survivors removed to clear ground and 
an imtainted atmosphere: but here, in Spain, and in 
the month of August, there where the dead lay the 
struggle was still carried on, and pestilence wss 
dreaded from the enormous accumulation of putii- 
fying bodies. Nothing in the whole course of the 
siefre so much embarrassed Palafox as this eviL Hh 
only remedy was to tie ropes to the French prisonen, 
and push them forward amid the dead and dying, to 
remove the bodies and bring them away for iute^ 
ment. Even for this necessary office there was no 
truce, and it would have been certain death to'tk 
Arragonese, who should have attempted to perfbnn it: 
but the prisoners were in general secured by the pily 
of their own soldiers, and in this manner the evO wet 
in some degree diminished. 

** A council of war was held by the Spaniards en 
the 8th, not for the purpose which is too usual in 
such councils, but that tlieir heroic resolutioa might 
be communicated to the people. It was, that in thoee 
quarters of the city, where Uie Arragonese i till 
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tained their ground, they should continue to defend 
themselves with the same firmness : should the enemy 
at last prevail, they were then to retire over the Ebro 
into the suburbs, break down the bridge, and defend 
the suburbs till they perished. When this resolution 
was made public, it was received with the loudest 
acclamations. But in every conflict the citizens now 
gained ground upon the soldiers, winning it inch by 
inch, till the space occupied by the enemy, which 
on the day of their entrance was nearly half the 
city, was reduced gradually to about an eighth part. 
Meantime intelligence of the events in other parts of 
Spain was received by the French, all tending to 
dishearten them. During the night of the 13th, their 
fire was particularly fierce and destructive ; in the 
morning, the French columns, to the great surprise 
of the Spaniards, were seen at a distance, retreating 
over the plain, on the road to Pampeluna*." 

Zaragozn, however, was a place of too much im- 
portance, long to enjoy in quiet her hard-earned 
laurels. lu the course of the autumn, the French 
recovered their superiority in Arragon, and had no 
sooner done so, than they bent their strength to repair 
the disgrace which their arms had sustained, and 
overthrow the firmest bulwark of independence in 
the western provinces of Spain. The inhabitants, 
aware that their heroic resistance had purchased only 
a temporary deliverance, employed the intervening 
time in repairing and improving their external de- 
fences, and still more so in preparing to renew to 
greater advantage that internal conflict, in which 
experience had shown their real strength to exist. 

" It has already been observed, that the houses of 
Zaragoza wore fire-proof, and generally of only two 
stories, and that in all the quarters of the city the 
numerous and massive convents and churches rose like 
* ^o\x\\\ey, tlist. Peninsular War, chap. ix. 

l3 
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castles above the low buildiug^ and that the i^reater 
streets ruiniiiipf into the broadway, called the Cobso, 
divided tlie town into a variety of districts, unequal 
in size, but each containing^ one or more large struc- 
tures. Now the citizens, sacrificing all personal 
convenience, and resii^ninp^ all idea of private pro* 
|x*rty, gave up their goods, their bodies, and their 
houbes to tlie war ; and being promiscuously mingled 
with tlie peai^antry and the regular soldiers, the whole 
formed one mighty garrison, well suited to the vast 
fortress into which Zaragoza was transformed: for 
tlie doors and windows of the houses were built up, 
and their fronts loop-holeil ; internal communications 
were broken through the party-walls, and the streets 
were trenched and crossed by earthen ramparts 
mounted with cannon, and every strong building 
was turned into a separate fortification. There was 
no weak point, because there could be none in a 
town which was all fortress, and where the space 
covered by the city was the measurement for the 
thickness of the ramparts; nor in this emergency 
were the leaders unmindful of moral force. 

'' The people were cheered by a constant reference 
to their former successful resistance ; tlieir confidenee 
was raised by the contemplation of the vast works 
lliat had \yeen executed; and it was recalled to their 
recollection that the wet, usual at that season of the 
year, would spread disease among the enemy's ranks, 
and impair, if not entirely frui^trate, his efforts. Nei- 
ther was the aid of superstition neglected : proccssiotts 
imposed upon the sight, false miracles bewildered the 
imagination, and terrible denunciations of divine 
wrath shook the minds of men whose former habits 
and ))reseiit situation rendered them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of such impressions. Finally the leaden 
were themselves so prompt and terrible iu tbdr 
punishments, that the greatest cowards were likely 
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to show the boldest bearing', iif their wish to escape 
suspicion. 

'* To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the 
powder was made as occasion required ; and this was 
the more easily effected, because Zaragoza contained 
a royal dep6t and refinery for saltpetre, and there 
Yfexe powder-mills in the neighbourhood, which fur- 
nished workmen familiar with the process of manu- 
facturing that article. The houses and trees beyond 
the walls were all demolished and cut down, and the 
materials carried into the town. The public maga- 
zines contained six months' provisions ; the convents 
were well stocked ; and the inhabitants had likewise 
laid up their own stores for several months. General 
Doyle had also sent a convoy into the town from the 
side of Catalonia, and there was abundance of money, 
because, in addition to the resources of the town, the 
military chest of Castanos's army, which had been 
supplied only the night before the battle of Tudela, 
had been in the flight carried into the town. 

*' Companies of women, enrolled to attend the 
hospitals, apd to carry provisions and ammunition 
to the combatants, were commanded by the Countess 
Burita, a lady of an heroic disposition, who is said to 
have displayed the greatest intelligence and the 
noblest character during both sieges. There were 
thirteen engineer officers, and 800 sappers and miners, 
coniposed of excavators, formerly employed on the 
canal, and there were from 1,500 to 2,000 can* 
noneers. 

*' The regular troops that fled from Tudela being 
joined by two small divisions which retreated at the 
same time from Sanguessa and Caparosa, formed a 
garrison of 30,000 men, and together with the in- 
habitants and peasantry presented a mass of 50,000 
combatants, who with passions excited almost to 
frenzy awaited an assault amidst those mighty en- 
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trenchmcntfl, where each man's home was a fort 
and liis family a <rnn*ison. To besie^ with < 
35,000 men a city so prepared was truly a gigs 
undertaking*.'* 

It was on December 20, 1808, that Marshals H. 
cey and Mortier appeared in front of the town, 
pass over the early part of the siege, which cont 
nothing to distinguish it from a multitude of ot) 
The French, supi)orted by a powerful battering 
mortar train, advanced their trenches slowly tow 
the town until January 22, when Marshal I/a 
arrived to assume the command. On the 29th 
breaches were declared practicable. That night 
columns rushed to the assault ; one was repulsed, 
other three established themselves, and the ram] 
of the city became the front line of the Fn 
trenches. 

*' The walls of Zaragoza thus went to the gro 
but Zaragoza herself remained erect; and as 
broken girdle fell from the heroic city, the besie 
started at the view of her naked strength. The 
gular defences had indeed crumbled before the 
of the assailants, but the popular resistance 
immediately called with its terrors into action. ♦ 
The war being now carried into the streets of Z 
goza, the sound of the alarm-bell was heard 
all the quarters of the city, and the people asseml 
in crowds, filled the houses nearest to the lodsrir 
made by the French. Additional traverses and 
ricadoes were constructed across the principal stn 
mines were prepared in the more open spaces ; 
the communications from house to house were 
tiplied, until they formed a vast labyrinth of i« 
the intricate windings were only to be traced b] 
weapons and the dead bodies of the defen< 
The members of the junta, become more pow 

* Napier*s History of the Peninsnlar War> book r. chltp. 
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from the cessation of regular warfare, with redoubled 
activity and energy urged the defence, but increased 
the horrors of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the 
very verge of frenzy. Every person, without regard to 
rank or age, who excited the suspicion of these furious 
men, or those immediately about them, was instantly 
put to death ; and amid the noble bulwarks of war 
a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, on which 
crowds of wretches were suspended each night, be- 
cause their courage had sunk beneath the accumu* 
lating dangers of their situation, or because some 
doubtful expression or gesture of distress had been 
misconstrued by their barbarous chiefs. 

'* From the heights of the walls which he had con- 
quered, Marshal Lasnes contemplated this terrific 
scene ; and judging that men so passionate and so 
prepared could not be prudently encountered in open 
battle, he resolved to proceed by the slow but certain 
progress of the mattock and the mine ; and this was 
also in unison with the Emperors instructions. 
Hence from the 29th of January to the 2d February, 
the efforts of the French were directed to the enlarge- 
ment of their lodgment on the walls ; and they suc- 
ceeded after much severe fighting and several explo- 
sions in working forward through the nearest houses, 
but at the same time they had to sustain many coun- 
ter-assaults from the Spaniards. 

'* It has been already observed that the crossing 
of the large streets divided the town into certain 
small districts or islands of houses. To gain pos- 
session of these, it was necessary not only to mine 
but to fight for each house. To cross the large in- 
tersecting streets it was indispensable to construct 
traverses above or to work by underground galleries, 
because a battery raked each street, and each house 
was defended by a garrison that, generally speaking, 
liad only the qption of repelling the enemy in front, 
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or clyinp: on the pbhct erected behind. But as loig 
us the con vent n nnd chnrchen remained in possesMB 
of tlie Spun in nU, the prop;rcss of the French anKMi| 
till* ishiiids nt*sm:itl hotisos was of little advanta^lo 
tht'in, hecanse the hiri^e p^arrisons in the plater 
biiildin^N iMuihled the dpfeiulcrs not onlv to make 
continual nnd succcs«!fiil sullies h"t also to conntr^ 
mine tlicir enemies, wlinso su])crinr skill in that kiad 
of wnrf are was often fVnstrntrd hy the numbers aad 
pfp^evcrinrr cncriry oflhe hesiepfi'd. » * * • 

" The e\|uTienci» of these attacks* induced a chaiu^ 
in the mode «>f' ri2:htinjr on both sides. Hitherto the 
))hiy of the French mines had rednced the houses to 
ruins, and tb.ns the soldiers were exposed completely 
to the tin* from the next Spanish posts. The en- 
iriTii'ers therefore diminished the quantity of powder, 
that the interior cmlv mis:ht fall, and the outward 
walls stand, and this metluMl was found Ruccesaful. 
Hereupon the Spaniards, with ready insrenuity, aata- 
nited the timbers and planks of the houses with 
rosin and pitch, and setting: fire to those which could 
no Ioniser l>c maintained, interposed a burning barrier 
which often delayed the assailants for two da3fs, and 
always prevented them from pushing their successes 
durins: tlie confusion that necessarilv followed the burst- 
in^ (}f the mines. The tip^hting was however incessant, 
u constant bombardment, the explosion of mines, 
the cnish of fallinu: buildings, clamorous shouts, and 
the continued echo of musketry deafened the ear, 
while volumes of smoke and dust clouded the atmo- 
sphere, and lowered continually over the heads of the 
combatants, as hour by hour the French with a terri- 
ble ))erseverance pushed fonvnrds their approaches to 
the heart of the miserable but glorious city. 

*' Their efforts were chiefly directed against two 

* AUcmpt^ mailc by the French to forrc their wiy into tba ccd- 
trc of the city from January 29th to February 12d. 
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points, namely, that of Saa Engracia, which may be 
J|enomi|iated the left attack, and that of St. Augiistin 
and St. Monica, which constituted the right attack. 
jm Sail Engracia they laboured on a line perpendi- 
cular to tlie Cosso, from which they were separated 
only by the large convent of the daughters of Jeru- 
salem* and by the hospital for madmen, which was 
entreuched, although in ruins since the first siege. 
The line of this attack was protected on the left by 
the convent of the Capuchins, which General La- 
coste had fortified to repel the counter assaults of the 
Spaniards. The right attack was more diffused, 
because the localities presented less prominent fea- 
tures to determine the direction of the approaches ; 
and the French, having mounted a number of light 
six-inch mortars on peculiar carriages, drew them 
from street to street, and from house to house, as oc- 
casion offered. On the other hand, the Spaniards 
continually plied their enemies with hand-grenades, 
which seem to have produced a surprising effect, and 
in this manner the never-ceasing combat was pro- 
longed until the 7th of February, when the besiegers, 
by dint of alternate mines and assaults, had worked 
their perilous way at either attack to the Cosso, but not 
without several changes of fgrtune and considerable 
loss. They were, however, unable to obtain a foot- 
ing on that public walk, for the Spaniards still dis- 
puted every house with undiminished resolution. * * * 
*'The 8th, 9th, and 10th were wasted by the be- 
siegers in vain attempts to pass the Cosso ; they then 
extended their flanks. * * * The 11th and 12th, 
mines were worked under the University, a large 
building on the Spanish side of the Cosso, in the 
line of the right attack; but their play was insuffi- 
cient to open the walls, and the storming party was 
beaten with the loss of fifty men. Nevertheless, the 
besiegers continuing their labours during the 13th, 
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14lh. 15th. 1«(li, ind 17tti, jiwwnl Ok Com M 
mcBM of tnverseii, and pirparril frnh mine* uiiiitf 
the Univenil^. but dprFrrwl Ihrtr vxplnvioa aulA 
rimultaneooa rlTuri could be cvmliiped ou Uir liAr 
of the suburb. 

" At tlw Icn nllnck nJMi a numhr of boiit«9 b(ff- 
derin); on the t'cmn hcin^ gninfd, n liiitterv 
established tlinl rnkcrl thnt gnat Ibiiroii^h<Bi« abon 
IpDund ; while urulcr il, MX fpillerie* wrrf cnrried, unit 
aix mines looilcil t» cuplntli; nt the samt- matn«iil : \i 
the spirit of tlir French nrmt was uow cthaiisl«'l; 
they had labmireil nnil fought withinit inlermlMmi 
for fifty d«ji; they had crumhleil tl»e walls Willi 
their bullets, buml ihe CDitveiila with llieir mioes. awl 
carried the walls with their bayonets. Pif^ofF 
above and benenlb the surfhce of Iha earth, (hey biii 
spared iiMthtr fire nor the sword ; their bravest mta 
were fiilling ilii llii- obscurity of a subteiranean w»- 
fare; famine luiidit-tl iheni, uud Zan^sa 
un conquered ! 

" ' Before this sii-g*,' thoy eiclatmed, * wa 
heard that Zti.UUO men should besiege MjOQOy 
Scarcely a fuurth of the town wafi won, and (hey 
themselves were already exhausted. ' We must 
wait,' they said, "for rein force men ts, or we shall all 
perish amon^ these ctirseil ruins, which will become 
ourowutomhs before we can force the last of 
&natica from the last of their dens.' 

" Marshal Lasne.-:, tmshaken by iheae mnnnun 
obstinate to concjuer, endeavoured to raise ^e aolAcn' 
hopes. He (lointed out lo them thftt the losses ofllle 
besieged so fur exceeded their owtt, that the Spa- 
niards' strength must snou be wasted, and thrir end- 
rage must tiink, and that the fierceness of tli^ de- 
fence was already abated ; but if, contrary In etpeC- 
tation, they should renew the example of ~" 
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their utter destruction must quickly ensue from the 
combined effects of battle, misery, and pestilence. 
, ^* These exhortations succeeded, and on the 18th, 
mXL the combinations being complete, a general assault 
4ook place. The French at the right attack having 
opened a party wall by the explosion of a petard, 
made a sudden rush through some burning ruins, 
and carried without a check the island of houses 
leading down to the quay, with the exception of two 
buildings. The Spaniards were thus forced to aban- 
don all the external fortifications between St Au- 
g^stin and the Ebro, which they had preserved until 
that day. And while this assault was in progress, 
the mines under the university, containing^ 3000 
pounds of powder, were sprung; and the walls 
tumbling with a terrific crash, a column of the be- 
siegers entered the place, and after one repulse 
secured a lodgment. During this time fifty pieces 
of artillery thundered upon the suburb, and ploughed 
up the bridge over the Ebro, and by mid-day opened 
a practicable breach in the great convent of St. Lazar, 
which was the principal defence on that side. Lasnes, 
observing that the Spaniards seemed to be shaken by 
this overwhelming fire, immediately ordered ah as- 
sault, and St. Lazar being carried forthwith, all 
retreat to the bridge was thus intercepted, and the 
besieged falling into confusion, and their commander, 
Baron Versage, being killed, were all destroyed or 
taken, with the exception of two or three hundred 
men, who, braving the terrible fire to which they 
were exposed, got back into the town. General 
Gazan immediately occupied the abandoned works, 
and having thus cut ^If above 2000 men that were 
stationed on the Ebro, above the suburb, forced them 
also to surrender. 

*' This important success being followed on the 
19th by another fortunate attack ou the right bank of 

VOL. II. M 
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tilt* r.hro, nnd by llie (levnstatinpf e\pIo5;ion of 1600 
p.Hiiuis of ftowder. tlic constancy of tlic besiesfcd vk'ai 
at lust sliakiMi. An aid-dc-camp of Palafox came 
liMth to demand rortain terms, before ofTered by the 

m 

Marshal, addinir thtToto that the pirrison should be 
allow imI to join tho Spanish armies, and that a certain 
niiinlHT of covered carrias:es should follow them. 
La«»nes rejected those pro]H)sals, and the fire con- 
timu-d, but tlie lumr o( surrender was come. Fiftv 

m 

jiireis o\' artillery, on tlie left bank of the £bn>, laid 
the hou^es on tlie (piay in ruins. The church of 
Our l^aiiy of the Pillar, under whose especial pra- 
tertion the city was supposinl to exist, was nearly 
(tliieed by the b()nd)anlment ; and the six mines 
under tlu> Cosso, loaded wi^h many thousand poimdrs 
of ]>o\\der. were ready for a simultaneous explosion, 
whi( h would have hiid a tpiarter of the remaininsr 
houses in tlu* dust. In iine, war had done its work, 
and the misery of Zara^oza could no longer be 
endured. 

'' The bombardment, which had never ceased from 
the loth of January, had forced the women and 
ehildreu to take n^fup^e in the vauhs, with which the 
eity abouiuled. There the constant combustion of 
oil, the closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, 
and fear and restlessness of mind, had combined to 
produce a ]H'stilcnce, which soon spread to the pai^ 
rison. Th(> stronp^ and weak, the darings soldier and 
the timid child, fell before it alike; and such was the 
state of the atnu)sphere, and the disi)osition to dis- 
ease, that the slightest wound gan|):rened and became 
incurable. In the bec:inninp: of February the deaths 
w ere from lour to five lunubed daily ; the livings were 
luiuble to biny the dead, and thousands of carcasses 
scaitered about the streets and court-yards, or piled 
in henjis at the doors of the churches, were left to 
dissolve in their own corruption, or to be licked up 
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the flames of the burning houses as the defence 
!aine contracted. 

'* The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, and 
^-fourth of the houses were in the hands of the 
ench; 16,000 shells thrown during the bombard- 
iiity and the explosion of 45,000 pounds of powder 
the mines, had shaken the city to its foundations, 
d the bones of more than 40,000 persons of every 
e and sex bore dreadful testimony to the constancy 
the besieged. 

*' Palafox was sick ; and of the plebeian chiefs, 
i most distinguished having been slain in battle, or 
ept away by the pestilence, the obdurate violence 
tne remaining leaders was so abated that a fresh 
ita was formed ; and after a stormy consultation, 
i majority being for a surrender, a deputation 
lUed on Marshal Lasnes on the 20th of February 
negotiate a capitulation *,*' 
Some doubt exists as to the terms obtained : the 
«nch writers assert that the place surrendered at 
tcretion ; the Spaniards say the following condi- 
ns were obtained : that the garrison should march 
t with the honours of war, to be constituted pri- 
tiers' and marched to France ; the peasants to be 
tit home, and property and religion to be guranteed. 
n the 21st, from 12 to 15,000 sickly men laid down 
e arms which they could scarcely support, and this 
•morable siege was terminated. 

* Napier, Hist, of Peninsular War, book v. chap. 3. 
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Chapter IV. 

Corryrean sctlition— Civil war* of Rome— JAe(|ii«rie— FaettoDs of the 
Circug at ConstaQtinople— Masaacre of Sept S, 1792. 

Toe year which witnessed the unhappy fate of the 
brave Platasans, was made remarkable by the Corey* 
rean sedition also; on which, as on the plague of 
Athens, the pen of Thucydides has conferned a last- 
ing celebrity. 

Corcyra, an island situated on the western coast 
of Greece, by sedulous attention to commerce, had 
risen, a little before the Peloponnesian war, to the 
possession of a navy capable of rivalling in strength 
that of any Grecian state, except Athens. It was 
a colony of Corinth ; but in consequence of some dis- 
putes which arose out of the affairs of Epidamnus, a 
Corcyrean colony, war broke out between Corcyra and 
the mother country, the Corcyreaus concluded a de- 
fensive alliance with the Athenians, and the demo- 
cratical interest was of course established in power. 
A naval battle ensued, in which the Corinthians had 
the advantage, and took upwards of a thousand pri- 
soners. It rarely happened in any of the smaJIei 
Grecian states, that either the democratic or theoligar' 
chichal party obtained an uncontested and permanent 
ascendancy; and the Corinthians were not inclinec 
to resign without a struggle that respect and influeno 
which the manners and religion of Greece taught tc 
be due from the colony to the mother country. O 
the prisoners above mentioned, eight hundred, whc 
were slaves, were sold by the victors ; the resf, to thi 
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iinmber of two hundred and fifly, were citizens, most 
«f them men of consequence in Corcyra, who pro- 
bably looked with no friendly eye on the Athenian 
alliance, and at all events were ready to break it off, 
and revert to the connection of Corinth, as the price 
of their liberty. They were accordingly suffered to 
return home. The tumults to which their subsequent 
attempts to restore the oligarchy gave rise are cele- 
brated in history under the name of the Corcyrean 
sedition. ^ more heinous scene of treachery and 
I murder has seldom been exhibited even in civil war- 
I fare ; or a more deplorable state of morals described 
'7 than that which is said by Thucydides in the follow- 
\ ing passage to have prevailed, not only in Corcyra, 
b but throughout Greece. 

^ • ** The sedition in Corcyra began upon the coming 
t home of those captives which were taken in the battles 
^ by sea at Epidamnus, and released afterwards by the 
r Corinthians at the ransom, as was voiced, of eight 
^ hundred talents, for which they had given security to 
I their hosts *, but in fact, because they had persuaded 
I the Corinthians that they would put Corcyra into their 

^ H^t^Uot. The want of public bouses of entertainment for tra- 
' vellerB was necessarily supplied by private hospitality. He whose 
,1 fortune it was to entertain to-day, of course expected to be enter- 
tained in return when he visited the country of his guest ; and 
thus were formed hereditary connections of hospitality, held no 
> less sacred than the ties of blood. By a natural extension of 
I the practice, cities formed similar connections with foreign citi- 
zens, who received their ambassadors, and advocated as far as in 
them lay both the public interests of the community, and the pri- 
vate interests of those of its citizens who required such help. These 
men were named Proxeni ; the bond of mutual obligation was 
pnblicly recorded, and entitled them to receive as guests the same 
hospitality and protection which they afforded as hosts. Kthelo- 
proxeni, below translated voluntary hosts, assumed the same duties, 
but voluntarily ; without the connection being publicly acknow- 
ledged^ and consequently without being entitled to that public re- 
tarn which the Proxenus claimed as bis right. 
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power. These persons going round from man to 
man, solicited the city to revolt from the Atheniaiis; 
and two galleys being now come in, one of Athcaii 
another of Corinth, with ambassadors from both time 
states, the Corcyreans, upon audience of them boUi, 
decreed to hold the Athenians for their ooafedenteii 
on articles agreed on : but withal to remain friends to 
the Peloponnesians, as they had formerly been. Then 
was one Pithias, voluntary host of the Athenians, and 
that had been principal magistrate of the people. Him 
these men called into judgment, and laid to his charge 
a practice to bring the city into the servitude of the 
Athenians. He again, being acquit, called in ques- 
tion five of the wealthiest of the same men, saying 
they had cut certain stakes* in the ground bdonging 
to the temples both of Jupiter and of Aldnous, upoD 

* " Probably vine gticks, round which the vines were tniocd 
To understand the account given in the text, we must soppoK 
that the individuals whom Pithias prosecuted were the tenuis ot 
the sacred ground from which the sticks were cot, end posaibi) 
had inherited the possession of it from their aoceston^io thatthej 
regarded it from long use as their own property : juat m the Bo 
man aristocracy thought themselves aggrieved when mn Amriai 
law called on them to resign the possession of the nationu land 
which they had for so many generations appropriated to then 
selves without any lawful title. As hereditary tenants of tb* 
sacred ground, the Corcyrean nobles had probably been alwavs i: 
the habit of treating it as their own : so that when sodoenl 
charged with sacrilege, in abusing their legal rights at tenant^ b 
cutting down the trees, which belonged not to them, but to lb 
god, the owner of the land, they, like the Roman nobility^ had a 
legal defence to nuke, and could only maintain tbeir encroad 
menu by violence." This is Dr. Amoid*s explanatioa. The Ri 
man aristocracy, however, had a lawful title to the poneisioi 
though not to the full property, of the lands in qnesUon. St 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. Agrarian Law. A lease of certain pnUi 
lands in Attica is preserved in the British Museum (Elgin Biarble 
No. 261), in which the devastation of wood is especially fei 
bidden. See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, English tram 
latiou, vol. ii. p. 15. The prosecution and amount of fine 
however, evidently dictated by party spirit and rerenge. 
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every one of which there lay a penalty of a stater*. 
And bein^ sentenced to pay the fine, they took sanc- 
tuary in the temples, to the end, the sum being ^reat, 
they might pay it by portions, as they should be 
taxed. But Pithias (for he was also of the senate) 
obtuned that the law should proceed. These five 
being by the law shut out of hope, and understand- 
ing that Pithias, as long as he was a senator, would 
eaiise the people to hold for friends and foes the same 
that were so to the Athenians, conspired with the 
rest, and armed with daggers, suddenly brake into the 
senate house, and slew both Pithias and others, as 
well private men as senators, to the number of about 
sixty persons ; only a few of those of Pithias his fac- 
tion escaped into the Athenian galley that lay yet in 
the harbour. 

** When they had done this, and called the Corcy- 
reans to an assembly, they told them, that what they 
had done was for the best, and that they should not 
be now in bondage to the Athenians. And for the 
future they advised them to be in quiet, and to receive 
neither party with more than one galley at once ; and 
to take them for enemies if they were more : and when 
they had spoken, forced them to decree it accordingly. 
They also presently sent ambassadors to Athens, both 
to show that it was tit for them to do what they had 
done, and also to dissuade such Corcyreans as were 
fled thither of the other faction, from doing any thing 
to their prejudice, lest there should be a counter re- 
volution. 

* Dr. Arnold supposes the silver stater^ or tetradrachm^ to be 
meant, which is worth, in our coin, between three shillings and 
three shillings and sixpence ; the tetradrachms vary considerably 
in weight. The golden stater, which was worth twenty drachms, 
ought therefore to be worth from fifteen shillings to seventeen 
shillings and sixpence ; but a specimen in the British Museum 
weighs 132}^ grams, which is about 9^ grains more than a sove- 
reign. Silver therefore seems to have borne a higher value in 
relation to gold in Attica than it does in England. 
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^ When these arrived, the Athenians apprehended 
1>oth the ambassadors themselves, as seditious per- 
sons, and also all those Corcyreans whom they bad 
there prevailed with, and sent them to custody in 
JEffinfi, In the mean time, upon the coming in of a 
p^aliey of Corinth with ambassadors from LacediemoD, 
tliat party that had the rule assailed the commons, 
and overcame them in fight ; and night coming on, 
the commons fled into the citadel, and the higlier 
parts of the city, where they rallied themselves, and 
encamped, and made themselves masters of the haven 
called the Hillaic haven. But the others seized on 
the market-place (where also the most of them dwelt) 
and on the haven on the side toward the continent 

** The next day they skirmished a little with shot*« 
and both parts sent abroad into the villages to solicit 
the slaves, with promise of liberty, to take their parts; 
and the greatest part of the slaves took part with the 
commons, and the other side had an aid of 800 men 
irom the continent 

*' The next day but one they fought again, and the 
people had the victory, having the odds both in 
strength of places, and in number of men. And the 
women also manfully assisted them, throwing tiles 
from the houses, and enduring the tumult, even be- 
yond the condition of their sex. The Few began to 
ily about twilight, and fearing lest the people diould 
attack, and at the first onset gain possession of the 
arsenal, and put them to the sword, to stop their 
passage, set Are to the houses in the market-place, 
and those adjoining them, sparing neither their own 
property nor others. Much goods of merchants 
were hereby burnt, and the whole city, if the wind 
had risen and carried the flame that way, had been in 
danger to have been destroyed. Then ceasing from 
battle, forasmuch as both parties were at rest, they 
set watch for the night. And the Corinthian galley 
* Arrows, dirts, stones, and the like missile weapoMi 
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^tole away, because the people had gotten the victory, 
and most of the auxiliaries got over privily to the 
continent 

*' The next day Nicostratus the son of Diotrephes, 
an Athenian commander, came in with twelve galleys 
and five hundred Messenian men of arms from Nau- 
pactus, and both negotiated a reconciliation, and in- 
duced them (to the end they might agree) to condemn 
ten of the principal authors of the sedition (who pre- 
sently fled) and to let the rest alone, with articles 
both between themselves and with the Athenians, to 
esteem friends and enemies the same as the Athenians 
did. When he had done this, he would have been 
gone, but the people persuaded him before he went 
to leave behind him five of his galleys, the better to 
keep their adversaries from stirring, and to take as 
many of theirs, which they would man with Corcy- 
reans, and send with him. To this he agreed, and 
they made a list of those that should embark, con- 
sisting altogether of their enemies. But these fearing 
to be sent to Athens, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Castor and Pollux ; but T^icostratus endeavoured to 
raise them, and spake to them, to put them into 
courage : but when he could not prevail, the people 
(arming themselves on pretence that their diffidence 
to go sdong with Nicostratus proceeded from some 
evil intention) took away their arms out of their 
houses, and would also have killed some of them, 
such as they chanced on, if Nicostratus had not hin- 
dered them. Others also, when they saw this^ took 
sanctuary in the temple of Juno, and they were 
in all above four hundred. But the people, fearing 
some innovation, got them by persuasion to rise, and 
conveying them into the island that lieth over against 
the temple of Juno, sent them their necessaries 
thither. 

*'* llie sedition standing in these terms, the fourth 

• AI 5 
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or fiAh day aAer the putttag: over of these men ioto the 
island, arrived the Peloponnestan fleet from Cyllene, 
whore since their voyairo of Ionia, they had lain at 
anchor, to the number of three and fitly sail. Al- 
cidas hud the command of these, as before, and Bra- 
sidas came with him as a counsellor. And haviug 
firet put in at Sybota, a haven of the continent, they 
came on the neit morning by break of day toward 
Corcyra. 

*^ The Corcyreans beinp;' in a great tumult and fear, 
lM)th of the seditious within, and of the invasion with- 
out, made ready threescore galleys, and still as any of 
them were manned, sent them out against the enemy; 
whereas the Athenians had advised them to give leave 
to them to go forth first, and then the Corcyreans tc 
follow after with the whole fleet together. But whei 
their scattered ships neared the enemy, two of then 
immediately deserted, and in others they that wen 
aboard went together by the ears, and nothing was 
done in due order. The Peloponnesians, seeing thei 
confusion, opposed themselves to the Corcyreans witl 
twenty galleys only, the rest they set in array agains 
the twelve galleys of Athens. f 

" The Corcyreans having come disorderly up, ant 
by few at once, were of their own fault in much dis 
tress; but the Athenians, fearing an overmatch o 
numbers, and that they should be surrounded, dit 
not charge upon the close array, nor on the centre o 
the enemy ; but attacked the wing, and sunk one o 
their galleys : and when the Peloponnesians after 
wards had put their fleet into a circular figure, the; 
then went about and about it, endeavouring to pu 
them into disorder ; which they that were fightin; 
afl^ainst the Corcyreans perceiving, and fearing suci 
another chance as befel them formerly at Naupnctui 
went to their aid, and uniting themselves, came upoi 
the Athenians all togetiiier. But they backing thei 
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oars, retreated with their prows to the enemy, that the 
Corcyreans should taice that time to escape in ; they 
themselves in the mean time going as leisurely back as 
was possible, and keeping the enemy still opposed to 
them. Such was this battle, and k ended about sun-set. 

** The Corcyreans fearing lest the enemy, in pursuit 
of their victory, should have come directly against the 
city, or take aboard the men which they had put over 
into the island, or do them some other mischiefy 
fetched back the men into the temple of Juno again, 
and guarded the city. But the Peloponnesians, though 
they had won the battle, yet durst not invade the city, 
but having taken thirteen of the Corcyrean galleys, 
went back into the continent from whence they had 
■et forth. The next day they came not unto the city, 
no more than before, although it was in great tumult 
and affright: and though also Brasidas (as it is 
reported) advised Alcidas to it, but had not equal 
authority : but only landed soldiers at the promontory 
of Leucimna, and wasted their territory. 

** In the mean time the people of Corcyra, fearing 
extremely lest those galleys should come against the 
eity, not only conferred with those in sanctuary, and 
with the rest, about how the city might be preserved, 
but also induced some of them to serve on ship- 
board. For notwithstanding the confusion they had 
still manned thirty galleys, in expectation that the 
fleet of the enemy should have entered. But the 
Peloponnesians having been wasting of their fields 
till it was about noon, went their ways again. And 
during the night the Corcyreans had notice by 
beacon-6res of threescore Athenian galleys coming 
toward them from Leucas, which the Athenians, upon 
intelligence of the sedition, and of the fleet to go 
to Corcyra under Alcidas, had sent to aid them, under 
the conduct of Enrymedon the son of Thucles. 

''The Peloponnesians, therefore, as soon os night 
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came, sailed speedily home, keepiof sliB the shore* 
and causing their galleys to be earned oiwer al tbe 
Isthmus of Leucaa, that they might not eome ia sight 
as they doubled it. But the people of Coteyrs, 
hearing of the Attic galleys coming iii» and the gaiag 
off of the Peloponnesians, brought into the cky the 
Messenians*, who till this time had been kspt onlside 
the walls, and appoinUng the galleys whkdbi they had 
equipped to come about into the HiUaie hairea; 
they in the mean time slew all the contrary faction 
they could lay hands on, and also afterwnrda threw 
overboard out of the same galleys ail those Q.€^9t 
the olig^archical party,) they had befina persuadad ta 
embark, and so went thence. And cominf to tha 
temple of Juno, they persuaded fifty of thoae that 
had taken sanctuary, to. refer themselves to a l^gal 
trial ; all which they condemned to die. • But moat of 
those who had taken sanctuary, that is, all tboaa thai 
were not induced to stand to trial by law» when they 
saw what was done, killed one another there-rigfat in 
the temple : some hanged themselves on trees ;tvery 
one, as he had means, made himself away. And ftr 
seven days together that Eurymedon staid theva with 
his threescore galleys, the Corcyreana did notUng but 
kill such of their city as they took to be their anemies> 
laying to their charge indeed that they had eonqpiied 
against the commons, but some among than.wcia 
slain upon private hatred, and some by tbm debton, 
for the money which they had lent them. All forms 
of death were then seen, and (as in sudb cases it 
usually falls out) whatsoever had happened al any 
time, happened also then, and more. f*or the fiUher 
slew his son, men were dragged out of tha temples» 
and then slain hard by ; and some walled up witidn 
the temple of Bacchusf. died there« So cruel was this 

* That came with Nicostratoi. 

t The Greeks hsd rather linfulac notiosi «• to the ssaellty of 
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sedition ; and it seemed so the more, because it was 
amonf^ these men the first. 

** For afterwards all Greece, as a man may say, was 
in commotion ; and quarrels arose every where be- 
tween the patrons of the commons, that sought to 
bring ia the Athenians, and the Few* that desired 
to bring in the Lacedeemonians. Now in time of 
peace they could have no pretence, nor would have 
been so forward to call them in ; but being war, and 
confederates to be had for either party, both to hurt 
their enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as 
desired alteration easily got foreign help to their end. 
And many heinous things happened in the cities 
through this sedition, which though they have been 
before, and shall be ever, as long as human nature 
is the same, yet they are more violent, or more tran- 
quil, and of different kinds, according to the severalf 
conjufnctures at which they occur. For in peace and 
prosperity both cities and private men are better 
minded, because they fall not into such emergencies 
as constrain men to do things, whether they will or no ; 
but war taking away the affluence of daily necessaries, 
is a most violent master, and conformeth most men's 
passions to the present occasion. So sedition pre- 
vailed in the cities, and those that fell into it later, 
having heard what had been done in the former, far 
exceeded them in newness of conceit, both for the art 

temples. To kill a person within the sacred precincts, or to drag 
him away violently, was held sacrilegious; but to wall a suppliant 
up, and thus preventing his escape, to starve him to death, seems 
tu have been considered venial, since this mode of proceeding was 
adopted, in a former instance, against the king of Sparta, Pausaniax. 
In tne latter case, however, the Delphic oracle pronounced the act 
a pollution, and ordered that amends should be made for U to the 
goddess whose temple was thus desecrated. See Thucyd. i. 134* 

* ro7t hxiyotfy not few in number, but the leaders of the oligar- 
chical party. 

t MfT<iC0A«4 rUf lunruxiSi*^ changes of the state of things. 
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of :i«ailiiip:. aiul for the stranpfeness of their revenges. 
Tlu' ri'i-oivi-il vuliu' of names imix>sed for surnitication 
ot thiii;;s, was cliaiii^L'd into arbitrary : fur inconsi- 
(icratr i>oKiiie*is, was counted true-hearted manliaess; 
)iri>viiU-nl di'liluTation^ a handsome fear; modesty, 
tlu> rlouk of (Hiwardicc ; to l)e wise in every thing, to 
Ik.- lay.Y in every thin^. A furious suddenness was 
reputed a (Hiint of valour. To re-advise for the better 
seeurity, was held for a fair pretext of tergiversation, 
lie tiiat was fierce, was always trusty; and he that 
coiitraried such a one, was suspected. He that did 
insidiate, if it took, was a wise man; but he that 
could tiud out the trap, a cleverer man than he: but 
he that had been so provident as not to need to do one 
or the other, wils said to be a dissolver of fellowship, 
and one that stood in fear of his adversary. In brief, 
he that could out-strip another in the doing of an evil 
act, or that could {H'rsuadc another thereto, that never 
meant it, was commended. To be kin to another, was 
not to be so near as to be of his fellowship, because 
these were ready to undertake any thing, without 
standinp^ upon pretexts. For these fellowships* looked 
not to benetits consistent with the existing laws, but 
to self-ag{^andizement, contrary to them. And as 
i'or mutual trust amonp^t them, it was confirmed not 
so much by divine law t, as by the communication 
of i^uilt. And what was handsomely spoken by their 
adversaries, they received with an eye to their actions, 
to see whether they were too strong for them or not, 
and not in<^enuously. To be revenged was in more 

* Hobbes seems to consider these irtn^itu as associationi of 
traders ur artisaus, such as our corporate conofMiDies were id their 
origin ; which is clearly wrong. They would seem to have been 
more like the clubs of the French Kevolutioo, formed for the advo- 
cacy of certain opinions., or to promote the safety, and increase the 
i:itluence of the several members^ by enabling them to act ia coDcert. 

Y By oath. 
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request, than never to have received injury. And 
oaths of reconcilement (if any were) given by one to 
another, because in the present conjuncture they 
could do nought else, were binding, as long as the 
parties had no power otherwise; but upon oppor- 
tunity, he that first durst, if he saw an unguarded 
place, thought his revenge sweeter by the trust than 
if he had taken the open way. And this course 
wais valued both for its security, and because he that 
circumvented his adversary by fraud, assumed to 
himself withal a mastery in point of wit. And dis- 
honest men for the most part are sooner called able> 
than simple men honest. And men are ashamed 
of this title, but take a pride in the other. The 
cause of this is desire of rule, out of avarice and 
ambition, and the zeal of contention ^ from those two 
proceeding. For such as were of authority in the 
cities, both of the one and the other faction, the 
one under the decent pretext of political equality of 
the many, the other of moderate aristocracy, though 
in words they seemed to be servants of the public, 
they made it in effect but the prize of their conten- 
tion. And striving by whatsoever means to over- 
come, both ventured on most horrible outrages, and 

* $;X0if/«/a, properly that spite which reigaeth in two adver- 
saries whilst they contend, or eagerness in striving. '< That is to 
say, superadded to the definite motives which lead men to embark 
ID political contests; they contract, when once embarked in them, 
a party spirit wholly distinct from the objects of their party, and 
which is sometimes transmitted to their descendants, even wheti 
no notions of the original cause of quarrel are preserved. Such 
was the case with the factions of the Circus at Constantinople, and 
with those deadly feuds which have prevailed from time to time 
among the lower classes in Ireland. In the outrages committed 
some years ago by the parties called Caravats and Shanavests> 
neither the persons who were executed for these outrages, nor 
any one else could tell what was the dispute. It was notorious 
who were Caravats and who wefe Shanavests, and this was all.'* 
Arnold. 
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revenfi^ them even beyond the pnnroenlkNit, wkhoat 
uiiy refrard of justice, or the public good, bat linitiiur 
them, each faction, by their own appetite: and sUnd 
ready, whether by unjust sentence, or with their own 
hands, when they should get the uppermost, to sati^f 
their spite. So that neither side thought to do any 
thing by honest means ; but they were best qx>ken of, 
that could pass a business though against the gnin, 
with fair words. The neutrals of the dty w«e de- 
stn>ycd by both factions ; pertly because they would not 
side with them, and partly for enry that they ahoold 
so escape. 

*' Thus was wickedness on fiK>t in every kind, 
throughout all Greece, by the occasion of the party 
conflicts. Sincerity (whereof there is mnch in a ge* 
nerous nature) was laughed down, and vanished. And 
it was far the best course to stand distrustftdly agabst 
each other, for neither were words powerful, nor oaths 
terrible enough to assure reconciliation. And being all 
of them, the more they considered, the more deqpcrate 
of security, they ratlier contrived how to avoid a mis- 
ctiief, than were able to rely on any maa?a faith. 
And for the most part such as had the leaat wit had 
the best success ; for both their own defect, and the 
subtilty of their adversaries, putting them in a gnat 
iear to be overcome in words, or at least in pra-faisidi* 
ation, by their enemies' great craft, they thembre went 
roundly to work with them, with deeds. Whcraas 
the other, thinking in their arrogance that they ahookT 
be aware in time, and that they needed not to take 
by ibrce what they might do by plot, were thereby 
unprovided, and so the more easily slain. 

'' In Corcyra then were most of these evils com- 
mitted first: and besides these, all that men miglit 
perpetrate in retaliation, who had been tyrannically 
i;:overued by that very party which they now aaw in 
tlicir power ; or that men just freed from their 
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totned poverty, and greedily coveting their neigh- 
bour's goods, would against justice agree to ; or which 
men, assailing each other, not upon desire of gain, 
but as equal against equal, in the intemperance of 
anger would cruelly and inexorably execute. And 
the common course of life being at that time con- 
founded in the city, the nature of man, which is wont 
even against law to do evil, gotten now above the law, 
was very ready to display itself as intemperately pas- 
sionate, too strong for justice, and an enemy to all 
superiority. For they would never else have preferred 
revenge to sanctity, and gain to that condition of jus- 
tice, in which envy would have lost its power to do 
harm. And for the laws common to all men in such 
cases (which, as long as they be. in force, give hope 
to all that suffer injury), men desire. not to leave them 
standing, against the need a man in danger may have 
of them, but by their revenges on others, to be before- 
hand in subverting them*. 

** Such were the passions of the Corcyreans first of 
all other Grecians, towards one another in the city. 
And Eurymedon and the Athenians departed with 
their galleys. Afterwards such of the Corcyreans as 
had. fled (for there escaped about five. hundred of 
them) having seized on the forts in the continent, 
established themselves in their own territory on the 
mainland opposite the island, and from thence came 
over and robbed the islanders, and did them much 
hurt; and there grew a great famine in the city. 
They likewise sent ambassadors to Lacedsemon and 
Corinth, to negotiate concerning their return; and 
when they could get nothing done, having gotten 
boats, and some auxiliary soldiers, they passed "a 

* The eiglity-fourth chapter of the third book (which is con- 
tained in this paragraph) has recently been pronounced spurious 
by aeveral distinguished critics. See the question discussed by 
Dr. Arnold^ vol i. p. 608. 
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while after to the number of about six bandred im 
the island. Where when they had let their boats c 
fire, that they might have no hope but in the maldn 
themselves masters of the country* the^ went i 
into the hill Istone, and having there fortified then 
selves with a wall, infested those within^ and wt 
masters of the territory *• 

" In the seventh year of the warf Eurymedon ai 
Sophocles, after their departure from Pylus with tl 
Athenian fleet towards Sicily, arriving at Corcyr 
joined with Uiose of the city, and imide'war upc 
those Corcyreans which lay encamped upon the h 
Istone, and which, after the sedition* had oome ovc 
and made themselves masters of the country, ai 
done much harm : and having assaulted their foftil 
cation, took it. But the men all in one troop esoipi 
to a certain high ground, and thence made their con 
position, which was thb ; ^ that they should deliv 
up the foreigners that aided them; and thai Um 
themselves, having rendered their arms, should stax 
to the judgment of the people of Athens.' Her 
upon the generals granted them truce, and tiaosporti 
them to the island of Ptychia, to be there in custoc 
till the Athenians should send for them ; with 111 
condition, * that if any one of them should be Uku 
running away, then the truce to be broken for the 
all/ But the leaders of the commons of CSorcyr 
fearing lest the Athenians would not kill those wl 
were sent to them, devise against them this pk 
To some few of those in the island they secretly sei 
their friends, and instruct them to say, as if foraooti 
it were for good will, that it was their best cour 
with all speed to get away (and withal to ofier 
provide them of a boat), for that the Athenian cod 
inanders intended verily to deliver them to the Co 
cyrean people. 

* i'hucyd. iii, 70, 85. \ "8^-^' *^- 
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^ When they were persuaded to do so, and that a 
boat was treacherously prepared, as they rowed away 
they were taken, ' and the truce being now broken, 
were all given up into the hands of the Corcyreans. 
It did much fiirther this plot, by giving to the pre- 
tence held out an appearance of reality, and making 
the agents in it less fearful, that the Athenian generals 
evidently did not wish the men to be carried home by 
others, whilst they themselves were to go into Sicily, 
and the honour of it be ascribed to those that should 
convoy them. Thje Corcyreans having received them 
into their bands, imprisoned them in a large edifice, 
firom whence afterwards they took them out by 
twenty at a time, and made them pass through a 
lane of men of arms, bound together, and receiving 
strokes and thrusts from those on either side, accord- 
ing as any one espied his enemy. And to hasten the 
9paoe of those that went slowliest on, others were 
set to follow them with whips. 

** They had taken out of the room in this manner, 
and slain 9 to the number of threescore, before they 
that remained knew it, who thought they were but 
removed, and carried to some other place. But when 
they knew the truth, some or other having told them, 
they then cried out to the Athenians, and bid them, 
if they wished their death, kill them themselves ; and 
refused any more to go out of the building, nor would 
suffer they said, as long as they were able, any man 
to come in. But neither had the Corcyreans any 
purpose to force entrance by the door, but getting up 
to the top of the house, uncovered the roof, and 
threw tiles, and shot arrows at them. They in prison 
defended themselves as well as they could ; but many 
also slew themselves with the arrows shot by the 
enemy, by thrusting them into their throats, and 
strangling themselves with the cords of certain beds 
that were in the room, and with halters made of 
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their own (i;annent8 ren| in pieeet. And btving 
continued most part of the nigiit (for nMit orertocl 
them in the action), partly strangling tbemadfes by 
ull such means as they found, and partly ahot al fhMi 
above, they all perished. When oay eaine, the Ccv* 
cyreans laid them one across another* in cartSt and 
carried them out of the city. And of their whcs, ai 
many as were taken in the fortification, fhey made 
lK)nd-women. In this manner were the Corcyreaas 
that kept the hill ft brought to destruction by tlie com- 
mons. And thus end^ thb fiir-apraad aedition, for 
so much as concerned this present war: for other 
seditions there remained nothing worth the vda- 
tiont.** 

ft would be difficult to find a mora thormiffUy 
hateful state of society than that which appears mm 
this passage, and from the description of tile plague 
of Athens, to have existed in Greece at this petm. 
The picture, it is to be remembered, cornea tp us on 
the authority of one whose impartiality, and dieep 
])owers of observation are alike unqneetiooefli, no 
splenetic, no visionary, but one who had mizad largely 
and in high station among the stirring timea of which 
he writes. The most astonishing drdumfaaioa 
connected with the depravity here exhibited. Is the 
short period in which it appears to have shot up into 
such rank g^wth. We possess, it is true» little 
knowledge of any thing but the public acta of Gheeoe 
anterior to the Peloponnesian war, at which time the 
contemporary historian, and still more the contempo- 
rary comedian, Aristophanes, supply us widi nfaun- 
duut notices of private life, which are conthniad and 



* ««^^if)o, signifieth properly, after the manner that aMtf| er 
hiirdles are platted, 
f I stone. 
: Thucyd. iv. 46, 4a 
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enlarged by the philosophers and orators. Still, as 
far as we have the means of judging, there seems no 
reason to ascribe to the Greeks, until about the 
Ffeloponnesian war, a smaller share of morality and 
religion than has usually been found among heathen 
nations. Whence then in so short a time this utter 
loss of moral sense and disruption of the bonds of 
sodety ? The question is not an easy one to answer, 
but the substance of the best answer that we can give 
is comprised in the introductory chapter to this 
volume. 

To supply a series of parallels to this domestic 
contest is scarcely possible. Among insurrections 
and civil wars, events of equal atrocity and more 
astounding magnitude might be found, but scarcely 
events of the same character. We naturally turn 
first to the other great nation of antiquity. Here we 
are warned against the most obvious comparison by 
an eminent scholar of the present day. After speak- 
ing of the dangers incident to the struggle between 
the aristocracy and the people in that ot'ten-occuring 
form of a nation's early existence, when it is divided 
into a privileged race or caste, whose power is founded 
on conquest, and a commonalty, personally free but 
politically dependent, as were the Saxons while the 
distinction between Saxon and Norman blood con- 
tinued in England ; afler speaking of the dangers 
which beset that contest which is sure to take place 
when the spread of wealth and knowledge has equa- 
lized the .personal qualities of the rulers and the 
ruled, he continues, **If the nation escapes these, 
either originally or finally, it enters upon its state of 
manhood, and is exposed to a somewhat difierent 
succession of struggles. The CDntest is then between 
property and numbers, and wherever it has come to 
a crisis, I know not that it has in au'y \usV.wtvvi^ V^\- 
mjaaied favourably. Such was the stale o^ Gki^^^i^ 
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in the time of Thucydides ; of Rome from the punnf 
of the Publilian laws till the end of tbe eommoiK 
wealth ; and such has been the state of Encluid 
since the Revolution of 168S. Companaoiui £mwi 
from the preceding period are inapplicable. to this; 
while on the other hand» as the phenomena of tUi 
second period arise out of causes connected with the 
earlier state of things, they cannot be clearly under* 
stood, unless that former state be fully known to ni> 
Thus to argue that the Romans were lest bloody than 
the Greeks firom a comparison between the fitctioas 
of the Peloponnesian war, and the struggles of the 
Roman commons against the patridanSy is to eom^ 
pare the two nations under very different oircnin* 
stances : it is instituting a comparison between the 
intensity of our passions in manhood and in cUU» 
hood. The bloody factions of Corcyra and Megsra 
are analogous to the civil wars of. Marina end SyUe^ 
of Caesar and Pompey,of Brutus and Cassias against 
the Triumvirs: the harmless contests between the 
commons and patricians can only be compered te 
those which prevailed in Greece before the Persfen 
invasion, when the party of the coast at Athens was 
disputing the exclusive ascendency so long eiyoyed 
by the eupatridas or party of the plain*. And the 
true conclusion is, that the second contest between 
property and numbers is far more inevitably accom- 
panied by atrocious crimes, than that earlier qnarrrii 
in which property and numbers were united against 
property and birth f." 

The Corcyrean sedition differed from the secession 
to the Mons Sacer, and other disputes between patri- 
cians and plebeians, in being a struggle of parties, 
not ranks. Very little positive information concem- 
inir the constitution of the island has been pre- 

* See vol. \. c\\a^. ^.\j.\T\, 
f Arnold's Thucydide», K^^ • v ^% ^"^ 
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served *. Originally probably its Corinthian colo- 
nists established an oligarchy; but the prosecution of 
maritime affairs was always held greatly to favour the 
ascendancy of the people, and in Thucydides we find 
no trace of a privileged body of citizens at Corcyra, 
any more than at Athens. When speaking of the 
250, whom the Corinthians selected as a sort of 
hostages to regain their influence, he calls them ** for 
the most part the first men of the city in power f.*' 
Elsewhere he describes them as ** those in possession 
of things," or ** the few J," but not as the magistracy, 
.or in terms which lead us to suppose that they formed 
a constitutional aristocracy either of birth or wealth. 
This therefore was a branch of the great struggle 
which gave its character to the whole Peloponnesian 
war, whether the oligarchical principle, under the 
patronage of Lacedaemon, or the democratic under 
the patronage of Athens, should reign in Greece. 
The co-existence of the two in peace seems, from the 
restless and intriguing temper of the people, to have 
been impossible ; and the experience of other cities 
had shown that for the worsted party there was no 
security but in flight, attended usually by sentence of 
exile and confiscation. And there is no authority to 
which men submit so reluctantly, no hardships which 
they feel so keenly, as those which arise from the 
elevation of their former equals. The circumstances 
of the times therefore combined with the spreading 
moral pestilence to give a desperation to this contest, 
from which the early dissensions of patricians and 

* For what little is known or supposed, see Muiler*s History of 
the Doric Race, book iii. ch. ix. §'5. Knglish Translation, vol. ii. : 
the best book of reference for all political information relative to 
the Dorian states. 

f Irvy^avav t\ *k) ^vvafAit aurZf It ^kitdvg v^Zroi evrtg rtis 
ToXiQfS* I. 55. 

t ^' 'X^yf^s. f* fr{«^/u«r«. Illt 72* it iXiyM, III. 74. 
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plebeians, Imppily for Rome, were free* Here each 
party had a «ieAiute object to contend for : the one, 
ttiti relaxation of oppresiive privileges ; the other lo 
maintain unimpairiHl the immunities and dignity of 
their order ; and each had wisdom, the one to be 
nuMlcrate in its demands, the other to concede mode* 
nitcly, rather than hazard the very being of the slate 
hy an ap])eal to arms. No personal or politied 
tiatrud inflamed the passions, unless where aoae 
enslaved debtor was maddened by suffering, or aoeN 
hot-headed patrician, sucli as the old legends of 
Rome represented Coriolanus to be, becsme impsr 
tient that the swinish multitude should believe they 
had rifj^hts: each party felt that the other was.neo» 
sury to its welfare, and though driven to TioleMOb 
the plel)ciaiis still looked up witli respect and aflSee- 
tion to their hereditary aristocracy. 

As these disturbances belong to an earlier, so tk 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla,and those which ended 
in the estahlistunent of the Empire, belong, in 
think, to a more advanced stage of society than doci 
the Corey rean sedition, which is compared to thea 
in the foregoing quotation. Rome had reached, and 
had passed the period at which a true democracy be 
comes impossible, except through the medium el 
representation ; while at Corcyra, even when Um 
|)opiiIar faction was supreme, the government wassn 
oligarchy, in respect of the whoU population of thi 
state, of which slaves and foreigners constituted, wf 
may presume, a considerable majority. The Icgis 
lative and the armed body were identical; a perl 
of that body might triumph over the rest, but no 
one could mount on the shoulders of the peopk tt 
a military despotism, and then kick away the StS|) 
by which he had risen. No leader seems to have 
risen to the absolute power of Marius, or Sylla, oi 
Cxsar ; if there had, it must have been by consent o( 
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the prevailing party, who would therefore have been 
implicated in his actions. At Rome the case was very 
different: the legislative authority centred in the 
resident citizens, the military power of the state was 
more than equally shared with tliem by the provincial 
armies, composed partly of barbarians, partly of sub- 
jects of the state, entitled to a greater or lesser share 
of the privileges of citizenship, but not td vote in the 
i^ssemblies of the people, and partly, it is true, of 
citizens, but those long absent from the seat of govern- 
ment, and careless about politics, but devoted to the 
leader who had led them on to plunder, honour, and 
victory. Some faction therefore was to be courted 
to gain place and power, but he who had gained 
them, and with them military command and influence, 
was in great measure independent of his former asso- 
ciates. Sylla and Marius were terrible to friends as 
well as foes, and it would be unfair to charge upon 
the Roman people the enormous crimes committed 
under the military tyrannies which they established. 

If we look for parallels in modern history, the 
search will not be more successful. The domestic 
quarrels, as well as the structure of the Italian states, 
bear a close analogy to those of the Greek republics, 
and the contests of the oligarchical and democratic 
parties, and the influence of Sparta or Athens, as one 
or the other prevailed, may be closely exemplified by 
the bitter quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
and the interest exerted, by means of these parties, by 
the Pope and the Emperor. But full as is Italian 
history of desperate feuds, we cannot call to mind any 
one worthy to be compared with the transactions at 
Corcyra. The massacre, called the Sicilian Vespers, 
when 8000 French were surprised and slain in one 
night, by a simultaneous insurrection of the native 
Sicilians, is a memorable and frightful example of 
popular revenge ; but the act of a people rising in 

VOL. II. N 
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(kfence of its righto, alrociottt asb inch a method of 
asserting them, is not to be placed br the side of so 
cold-blooded and unprovoked, and niithlesa a mas- 
sacre as tliat of the conquered Corcyreans. The 
massacre of St Bartholomew might compeie with it 
in point of treachery, but tlie ground of quarrel, l^nd 
the relation of the contending parties^ were entirdj 
dissimilar; and it has been so fully described in a 
former volume of this series *, that any acoount of it 
here would be out of place. 

The outrages committed in France to the hl8u^ 
p^ent peasantry, called Jacquerie, are unlike tbe mis- 
sacres at Corcyra, inasmuch as they beloiig to an 
earlier stage of society, a stage again diftrent from 
that contemplated by Dr. Arnold, when heapeaks of 
the harmless nature of that earlier quandt in which 
property and numbers are united against pn^pocty 
and birth. These risings, and the oomspoiMliog 
risings in England, were the acto of men without 
pn)perty, and many of them without a legal capa- 
bility of acquiring it ; men hostile to all the instita- 
tions of society, because to them soeieCy had been 
little but an engine of o^^ression, Tb^ were the 
eiforts of brute force against all that ia aaperipr to 
itself; the rage of the untamed wolf after he has 
broken his chain. We say this not in jnitiftcation of 
the conduct of their feudal lords, nor in oenaiire of 
their earnest desire to break the yoke wfaidi boie 
them down to the ground. But whether their canse 
was good or bad, the method of their advoeatlBg it 
was brutal ; and herein servile wars, if not moat ror- 
midable as to their result, are most to be depracafted, 
l)ecause the passions of each party are aore to be 
exasperated to the uttermost, and because the iniur- 
ii^euts, being without the pale of the laws of. war, 
huve no temptation to show mercy,, jand no hope bat 

* Paris, vol. i, chap, viii, ix. x. 
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in victory. And so to the Jacquerie, every thing more 
refined or exalted than themselves was the object of 
their deadly hate. They had no thought to raise 
themselves ; that was beyond the grasp of their 
minds : but they were bent on pulling others down to 
their own level, so that distinctions the most inoffen- 
sive or laudable were as odious to them as the rank 
and power which had been misused to the oppression 
of the commonalty. *' Be it known unto thee, by these 
presence, even the presence of Lord Mortimer, that I 
am the besom that must sweep the court clear of such 
filth as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously cor-, 
rupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar 
school : and whereas, before our fore-fathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used, and contrary to the king, 
his crown, and his dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men about thee that usually talk of a noun and u 
verb; and such abominable words as no christian 
can endure to hear. Thou has^ appointed justices 
of peace, to call poor men before them about matters 
that they were not able to answer. Moreover, thou 
hast put them in prison, and because they could not 
read thou hast hanged them ; when indeed, only for 
that cause, they have been most worthy to live*." 

This picture is somewhat highly coloured, but if 
the reader will consult Holinshed for the account of 
Wat Tyler*s rebellion in 1381, he will find that there 
is good authority for it. '* To recite what was done 
in every part of the realme, in time of these hellish 
troubles, it is not possible; but this is to be con- 
sidered, that the rage of the commons was universallie 

* Cade's speech to Lord Say, Henry VI. part ii. vol.iv. p. 7. The 
last sentence alhtdes to the law which gave to persons capitally con- 
victed the benefit of clergy, that. is, their lives were spared if they 
could read ; it being presumed that none but clergy could do so. 
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sill !i« Us it niiirht sciMii tliey liad jx^ncrallio coiispiud 
t^^,vtluT to do what iiiischoorc tliey could devise. As 
aiiuMi^j Miiulrio oihtT, wliat wickednesse vras it to 
roinptll teaduTs of I'liildreii in {rraniiiiar schoolesto 
sui'itr iic\or to instruct any in their art! A^iii, they 
(M)iihl ni'MT \ui\v a more mischeetbus meaiiint; than 
to Ixirn and drstiov all ohl and auncieiit nioDumcnts 
and to nnndrr and dos|)at(.'li out of the way all such 
as wcro at)U* to ronnnit to nu'morie either any new 
or old records. For it was dansfonnis atnons: them 
to lie known tor one that was learned, and more 
dauLccrons if any man wen* found with a peiincr and 
iiikhorn at liis si(U*, for such seUIom escaped from 
thcni w illi life*.'* The fidelity witii which Shaks])€ure 
has copied the chronicles may be readily excmplilied 
from a >ariety of passaj»:es. 

(*iiii,\ How now ! who*s there? 

Smit/i, The clerk of Chatham; he can write, and 
read, and cast accompt. 

('(iJf, (), monstrous! Come hither, sirrali. I must 
examine thee. What is thy name ? 

C/rrk, Emmanuel. 

I>irh, They use to \Yrlte it on the top of letters. 
Twill go hard with you. 

Cade. Let me alone. Dost thou use to write thy name, 
or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest pliiin-dealing 
man ? 

C/rrk. Sir, I thank Go J, I have been so well brought 
up that I can write my name. 

A//. He hath confessed: away with him: he*8ayillain 
and a traitor. 

Cada, Away with him, I say: hang him with his pen 
and inkhorn about his neck. 

Ilennj T/., ii. iv. 2. 

It is time, however, to proceed to the historical 
evidence on which our statements of the excesses of 
the Jacquerie are Ibunded. 

♦ HoUnslicd, vol. ii. p. 746, 
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** Anon (a. d. 1358) there be^n a marvelouse try- 
bulacion in the realme of France, for certayne people 
of the common villages, without any head or ruler, 
assembled togyder in Beauvoisin. In the beginning 
they passed nat a hundred in nombre ; they sayd how 
the noblemen of the realme of Fraunce, knyghtes, 
and squyers, shamed the realme, and tiiat it shulde 
be a grete wealth to distroy them all ; and eche of 
them sayd it was true, and sayd alle with one voice, — 
Shame have he that doth nat his power to distroy all 
the gentylmen of the realme. Thus they gathered 
togyder without any other counsayle, and without 
any armure, saving with staves and knyves, and so 
went to the house of a knyght dwelling thereby, and 
brake up his house^ and slew the knyght, and the 
lady, and all his children, grete and small, and brent 
his house : and so dyd they to dyvers other castelles 
and good houses. And they multiplied so that they 
were a six thousand ; and ever as they went forward 
they increased, for such lyke as they were fell ever to 
them : so that every gentylman fledde fro them, and 
took their wyves and chyldren with them, and fledde 
X or XX leages off to be in suretie, and left their 
houses voyde and their goods therein. — ^These 
myschevous people thus assembled without capitayne 
or armure, robbed, brent, and slew all gentylmen that 
they coude lay handes on, and forced and ravysshed 
ladyes and damoselles, and dyd such shameful dedes, 
that no humayn creature ought to think on any such, 
and he that dyd most mischiefe was most pleased 
with them, and greatest roaister. — Whan the gen- 
tylmen of Beauvoisin, of Corbois, of Vermandois, 
and of other lands whereas these myschevous people 
were conversant, saw the woodnesse * among them, 
they sent for socours to their frendesinto Flanders, to 

* Frenzy. The adjective wood, or wode, is of common occurrence 
in ihe Scottish language. 

n3 
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Brabant, to IlainauU, and, to* Bohemia : so t 
came fro all partes, and so all these geatyl 
strauii<r<^rs assembled tog^yder, and dyd sette i 
these people wher they mi^ht fynde them, and 
and hanged them upon trees by heapes. The k 
of Naver on a day slew of them mo than thre 1 
sand, beside Cleremont in Beauvoisin. It was 
to take them up, for and they had been all toe 
a«<sembled, they were mo than an hundred thou 
and when they were demanded why they dyd so 
dedes, they wolde answer and say, they could na 
but they did as they sawe other do, thinking th( 
to have distroyed all the nobles and gentylmen < 
world V 

It was the same spirit which somewhat late 
England, prompted that rebellion of Wat Tyl 
which we have above spoken. This was a 
vile war, produced by oppression and miser 
rising of the serfs against the nobles, " who 
grete fraunchise over the commons, and kepeth 
in scr\'age, that is to say, their tenants ought b} 
tom to laboure the lorde's landes, to gather and 
home thevr come, and some to thrash and to ft 
and by servage to make theyr hay, and to hew 
wood, and bring it home : sdl these things they < 

to do by servage." " These unhappy p 

beganne to styrre because they were kept in 
servage ; and in the begynning of the world, they 
there were no bondmen ; wherefore they maynti 
that none ought to be bonde, without he dyd tr 
to his lorde, as Lucifer dyd to God; but they 
they coude have no such batayle, for they 
nouther angels nor spirittes, but men formed I 
similitude of their lordcs. Of this imagynacyoi 
a folisshe priest of Kent, called Johan Ball, 
wolde oft tymes, on the sondaye afler masse, ai 
* Lord Berners' Froissart, vol. i. chap. 182, 183. 
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ble the people about him, and say thus, A ye good 
people, the mater goth nat well to passe in Englande, 
nor shall nat do tyll every thing be common ; and 
that there be no vyllayns nor gentylmen, but that we 
be all unied togyder, and that the lordes be no greater 
maisters than we be. What have we deserved, or 
why sholde we be thus kept in servage ? We be all 
come fro one father and one mother, Adam and 
Eve ; whereby can they say or showe that they be 
gretter lordes than we be *?'' Part of the matter of 
the priest's sermon was well enough, and the cause 
was good, if its supporters had been capable of self- 
government ; but their object was to establish 
anarchy, not liberty, and none will be found hardy 
enough to regret their failure. 

AAer dwelling so long on things which ought to be 
distinguished from the Corcyrean sedition, it is time 
now, if ever, to produce those which admit of being 
compared with it. We have but two to bring for- 
ward : the second bears a more than usu&l resem- 
blance to it in respect of the events which took place ; 
the first bears little resemblance to it in respect of 
events, but is distinguished, if we may trust the con- 
temporary historian, by a forgetfulness of natural ties, 
and relaxation of the bonds of society, very like that 
described by Thucydides, and not less worth noticing 
because the two arose out of entirely different circum- 
stances, political and other. We allude to the sedi- 
tions which tore Constantinople, especially under the 
reign of Justinian, ostensibly commencing in so petty 
a cause as the superiority of one colour to another in 
skill or fortune in the public games, in which those 
who contended for prizes, like our jockies, were dis- 
tinguished by colours. "The race,'* says Gibbon, 
** in its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white 
* Lord Berners' Froissartj vol. i. chap. 381. 
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and red liveries; two additional coloura, a light green 
uiid u cerulean blue, were afterwards introduced, and 
as tlu> races were repeated twenty-five tlmest one hun- 
<Irc*d chnriots contributed in the same day to the pomp 
of the circus. The four factions soon acquired a legd 
fstahlishment, and a mysterious origin, and their &n- 
citnl coluurs were derived from the various appearances 
nf nature in the four seasons of the year; Uiereddog^ 
star nf summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades 
of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring. 
A nother interpretation preferred the elements to the 
seasons, and the struggle of the green and blue wss 
bupposcd to represent tlie conflict of the earth and 
sea. Their respective victories announced other a 
plentiful hur\'est, or a prosperous navigation, and the 
iiostiiitv of the husbandmen and mariners vraa some- 
v^liat less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
IHople, who devoted their lives and fortunes to the 
colour which they had espoused*.'* 

With the seat of government, the amusements and 
the laws of the Roman circus were of course trans- 
ferred to Constantinople. Here the mutual jealousy 
of the colours soon became combined with political 
and theological quarrels, and gave rise to distur- 
bances which shook some emperors on their thrones, 
and vitally affected the peace and welfare of the 
^'tate. The historian of the eastern empire has not 
traced the steps by which these graver discords 
became connected with the badges of amusement. 
A scholar of our own day has collected the scat^ 
tercd facts which bear on this question, but still with- 
out furnishing a satisfactory account of the origin 
or history of these divisions f. It may indeed be in- 

* Decline and Fail, chap. xl. 

f See * Ucber die Fartcien dcr Rcnnbahn vorncbmlich ini By* 
/.aiitinischcn Kaiscrthum, von F. Wilkcn, in von Kaumet*« Hitto- 
lisciies Tascheubucb.' 
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erred from a passage in Procopius which we shall 
nresently quote, that even in his time no account 
otild be given, or reason be assigned, for so prepos- 
erous and blind an enmity. Nor will this surprise 
my person who reflects how easily an accidental 
[aarrel is perpetuated by the adoption of a name or 
lymbol, and how greedily the vulgar adopt the out- 
ran! sign of faction, regardless of the principles 
vhich it indicates. Many bloody tumults and des- 
>erate feuds would have been spared to Ireland, if 
preen and orange had never been adopted as the 
(ig^ of national and religious hatred ; for men would 
toon have ceased to care or inquire whether their 
leighbour went to church or chapel, had not the in- 
(tdting badges of ascendancy and of dissent been 
ontinually paraded before their eyes. Any measure 
vhich did away with the use of party colours at 
Sections would contribute largely to the quiet and 
relUbeing of England. Whatever raises an ostensi- 
>ie division between two classes of society should be 
leduloiisly discouraged by a government. The late 
[iord Liverpool, according to a current story, showed 
lis prudence in wearing and recommending white hats, 
rhen that article of dress was the badge of a party 
riolentiy opposed to his government. His intention 
ras answered perfectly, and we now wear what we 
ilease without compromising our political faith. 

Whatever was the origin and progress of the quar- 
%!, we find in the early part of the sixth century the 
)lue and green factions inveterately opposed to each 
Hher; the red having merged in the green, and 
;he white in the blue. In the reign of Anastasius, 
;be greens having brought concealed weapons into 
he theatre, massacred at once 3000 of their blue ad- 
rersaries. A soldier of fortune, named Justin, suc- 
ireeded Anastasius, and was succeeded by his own 
Dephew, Justinian, during whose reign the blue fac- 
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linn ir:iiiic'ti \hv iisrciidancy : "A socret aitaclimeiii 
til thr 1:1111 ily or sect of Anastasiiis was imputed tut)M 
i^u'rii'* ; the Miu's wcri'/ealously dovutcil to thecausi 
o\ (iitli(uIo\\ and Justinian, and llii'ir i;^ratofiil ])atroi 
|irott i-ti'd, ahovo tivo years, the disorders of a faction 
wliDsr M-aMinablc tiiinidts civernwcd the ])alaco, i\v 
AUi\U\ and rapitals of tlu» Knst*.*' ** In every city, 
sa\s thi' conti'Miporary I'rocopins, •* the ))e()plc ar 
tnun old tinu' split into two factions, of the blue aiu 
!:rr( II ; Imt it is not loni; since this iVeir/y first IKK 
h(>>^cd t)u>ni, that in the cause of these iiuines ail 
rotonrs in which they appear at the public f^w 
thr> will s))end their substance, ex ])osc their Inxiic 
to the bitterest indignities, and even consent to die b 
a shameful death. And while they fif^ht with tli 
op|)osite party they cannot tell the nature of the 
(piarrel ; beiui^ at the same time aware that even 
thev uet the u|)1ht haiul in battle, they ^vill then I 
Iril to prison, and sutler a <Ieath of the worst torture 
This hatred of one man to another sprinji^s up within 
eause ; but it remains endless, yielding neither to tl 
ri«r|its ot kindred or friendship, even though brethre 
or such near relations, be partisans of these colour 
And so lonf>' as their faction may have the uppermo^ 
(hey care neither for thinp^s human nor divine, whcth* 
there be any impiety olleretl towards (lod, or whetli 
the laws and ;^overnment ])e violated by friend i 
enemy. For beinij: themselves probably in want 
common necessaries, they care not however deep 
their country be injured, so louii^ as their own par 
is likely to thrive by it. And even women share! 
this taint, not merely foUowinjj^ their huslmnds, bi 
even 0|)posinj:; them (if it shall .so chance), thong 
they jro never to the theatres, and are not therefoi 
excited by any such motives. So that 1 can Call th 
nothiuu: better than a disease of the mindt." 
* (iibbon, chap. xl. fj*'^*'!'*"') VorsiCi vol, i. chap. 2 
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. In the Anecdotes, he speaks again, and more fully, 
1^ the excesses committed by the blues under the pro- 
tection of Justinian. 

: ** They dressed their hair in a manner new to the 
Romans, letting the moustache and beard grow to 
m extreme length, like the Persians, while they 
ihaved the fore part of their heads to the very tem- 
Iplest leaving it to grow as long and thick as it liked 
behind, in imitation of the Massagetse, after whom 
diey called this the Hunnish mode. In dress they 
ftfiected a splendour beyond their means, defraying 
the cost at other men's expense. Their sleeves were 
made very close at the wrist, but up towards the 
shoulder they spread to an unutterable breadth^. So 
that in the theatre or hippodrome as oflen as they 
moved their hands in shouting, or encouraging others, 
as was their custom, they usually raised the limb to 
make fools think their bodies so robust, as that a 
garment of that size was necessary; not perceiving 
that by the emptiness of the garment the spareness 
of the body was the more shown. At first they 
carried arms, by night dpenly, and by day wore 
double-edged daggers concealed under their clothes ; 
and t:oming out in companies as it grew dark, they 
stripped the better sort either in the open market or 
in passages, robbing those who fell into their hands of 
cloaks, golden brooches, or whatever else it might be. 
And some they even killed after robbing' them, that 
they might tell no tales. By these doings all men 
were much grieved, and especially those that were not 
of the blue faction (for even they themselves went 
not scot-free), and from thenceforth men wore brass 
brooches, and girdles and cloaks beneath their con- 
dition There was no. known crime which at this 

time was not committed and left unpunished. First 
they only killed their adversaries, then advancing in 
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crnilt thry slew those who nevor had offended th 
Manv hired thiMii to take oil' an enemv, which t 
(lid iiixKr prt-teiico tluit the dead man was of 
uririi I'.arty. tliouirli really he were quite unkiii 
to thi'ii). Aiul these thiiiirs were not done in d 
iu>»; :is hitore, hut in evcr\- hour of the day and p 
of the citv, and iK'forc the eves of the most emii 
men : t'ur heiiiir in no fear of punishment they a 
not liir cohceahnent ; but rather esteemed it a g 
(<) those who hiid claim to strenc:th and manb 
that at one blow they could kill any unarmed pe: 
who came ucross them, in this slippery conjunc 
no one liud any ho|)e of survivinp^ ; for no place 
stronir, no season sacred cnoug:h to warrant secur 
for even in the most honoured temples and asseml 
men were slain, and no account taken of t) 
There was no more trustinp: either in friend 
relations, for many perished by those who i 
nearest to them. And no inquiry was made 
what had been done, but evil fell without warn 
and no one helped him that was down. Law 
contrticts were no longer bindin*^ ; every thing \ 
accordini^ to the will of the strongest, and the s 
was like an uncstablished tyranny, continually p 
in<i^ into new hands and bepnninc^ afresh. 
minds of the authorities seemed to be amazed 
enslaved by fear of one man; and the judfjfes d< 
mined causes not according to law and justice, bi 
the parties in the suit were in good or bad oc 
with the parties in the state. For it was a ca; 
offence that a judge should controvert the order 
the ruling party, the blues *.'* 

Such was the state of Constantinople, the b 

exulting in the royal favour, when, in January ; 

the citizens were assembled in the hippodrome, 

Emperor himself presiding over the games. ' 

* Procopius, Anecdola, chap. vii. 
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^reen faction disturbed the peace of the assembly 
by complaints, until at length Justinian was induced 
to enter into a parley with them by the voice of an 
officer called Mandator, a sort of civil aide-de-camp, 
whose duty was to receive and transmit his sove- 
reign's orders. The dialogue which ensued is justly 
characterized by Gibbon, who has only given a short 
specimen of it, as the most singular that ever passed 
between a prince and his subjects. , 

We may premise, to account for the strange and 
unintelligible turn of many, of the sentences, that the 
original is written in the corrupt Greek popularly 
spoken at Constantinople in the sixth century, and is 
full of allusions to which we possess no key, and 
words which the lexicographers have not explained, 
and sentences in which it is not possible to make 
out any grammatical construction. These difficulties, 
however, make the passage tlie more curious ; inas- 
much as they give reason to suppose that the dia* 
logue was taken down as it occurred, and has not been 
polished in passing through the hands of historians. 

Green, Long may you live, august Justinian. I am 
aggrieved, thou only good one. I cannot bear it. God 
knows, I dare not name him, lest it turn to his advantage 
and to my peril. 

Mandator. Who is he ? I know not. 

Green, He who wrongs me will be found among the 
shoemakers "", thrice august. 

Mand, No one wrongs you. 

Green, One, and one only wrongs me. Mother of 
God, may he never lift his head again. 

Mand, What man is he? I know not. 

Green. You, and you only know, august Justinian, 
who wrongs me to-day. 

Mand. If in truth there be any, I know him not. 

* iff vek rl^etyyafiia tvpifxirau Calopodius 18 Ifleant. This 
name in Greeic means a /ai/; rl^ctyya^ntf a shoemaker j T^ay* 
yuoia, shoemakers' offices. Not. in Theoph. 
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(irtim, (JHlo|N)dlttit till ftrmour-bttmv Wfoiigi mi^ 
MMkti^r (»f nil* 

4/////'/, ('itl»pfKlitt« liM no imt|»l(>ffflrnt. 

4^rfi'ti. He li« wild \m\ tmiy, im Nlmtl di« ItM dutlti •( 
.lii'lii^! (itul ri^imy Itiui Iim iit>uri«» to mtf ftti4 tM 

;1///////. Y(ni comit, nU to Hit gAiiiH» but lo bi»tttt jrotr 

O'yvrfi. If liny fixm% mm, hii thAll dte IIm dtilb il 

Mimd» lit qiiiirf, yt Jf Wi, KftfllohlMINIf Mid Bftftarf* 

(irt^m, Jim art wt» and NamariUmf T tht molhirit , 

A/</;ir£/. How lotiK will you hcup citrMf on ymtndnit 
Of /»/;»« If any tifnv ihat our maaUr balfaivfa rigM^# 
\p\ liini \m nwnrnml Ilka Judaul 
Mnnd» I Ufll you to im t^aptiaad In Iba namt of ooa* 

TliU M^ftfiM to Im! a tlico1o|i;ical i^lia at tfia 1IM^ 
thoflox imtiy, which thry rtt»i»t with anntr. Thtn h 
ati litiilfiipiiiy in tliA n*ply, which ft ia not fa^j to 
tt'iHi*ilnif, hi'(itiiN(*| fVom ih« comtption of (bo (fat* or 
irnm ihi* d<«lmfMfd Clrifck in which tho dialoffut ii 
rhii'dy wriiicM, WO can cotnit to no cortafn oonoluiiMi 
m in ihi*. tvn\ incunin((. Tliry axprtaa Choir will* 
liiKiK'hK to \h* \m\)i\'Md accimiinic to ordofi ftod wm a 
word wliirh lian iNfctn intcrpriHod oiliior (o mtan 
" H(in(( wii(<*r/' or io conlirim JuNiinian Uia appti* 
liiiioti of *' I'liinp." 1*lii*r<* ci^rittinly waa aomtthiof 
III H wliirh ntlNi'fl till* Mnipi*mr'Mwrathi and oxtractad * 
lioin hiio It rt'ply more to the ptir|M)aa than any ytt 
loiuU'. 

Mtwtl. In irttUiJf you ura not qniat 1 will cut off 

yom li('ii(U. 

trft'in. r.vcry on<i %vv\i% pow«*r for hin own n^U^J* 
lui'l iC we npi'ttk |;(*i;nti«t' of otir aillicHi(»n» tft not y<Hir 
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li^bt name. We know not, thrice august, >where the 
palace is, nor the condition of the state. We go not into 
the city, except to lay snares against the ass *, and I 
wish we went not for that, thrice august. 

Mand, Every free man appears where he will, without 
danger. 

Oreen, I hope I am free, yet I cannot appear without 
danger. And if a man is free, if he be suspected to be 
green, he shall be openly punished. 

Mcmd, Hang-dogs, have you no mercy on your own 
liTes! 

Green, Abolish our colour — justice is at an end. 

k Cease yourself from slaughter ; then go to, we will be 

P punished. See that blood-streaming fountain, and then 

L punish whom you will. Verily human nature cannot 

~ Dear these two things at once ! O that Sabbatiust had 

never been born, then would he never have begotten 

such a murderer. This is the twenty-sixth murder that 

ia done at Zeugma. In the morning he was at the 

theatre, in the evening he was slain. Master of all! 

Blue, You alone contain all the murderers of this 
stadium. 

Green. When do you depart without slaughter ? 

Blue, You slay and disturb us ; for you sdone contain 
an the murderers of the stadium. 

Green, Justinian, master, they provoke and no one 
kills them. One cannot choose but understand this. 
Who killed the carpenter at Zeugma ? 

Mand, You did. 

Green, Who killed the son'of Epagathus, O Emperor? 

Bltie, You murdered him, and you accuse the blues. 

Green, Now the Lord pity us ! Truth is oppressed. 
I should like to enter into controversy with those who say 
that Grod directs affairs. Whence this misery ? 

Mcmd. God is not tempted by evil. (610; xaxm aTu^a^raS') 

Green, God is not tempted by evil. And who then 

♦ St»9 hg fit^idvfiv xufiil^MftMtf or /Stft/^ynv* /S«^^» is an ass: the 
derivative seems only tu occur here. Justinian appears to be 
meant, who was called the ass, from his habit of moving his ears. 
See the anecdotes, chap. 8. Wt? «»« ifi^tfns fuiXt^Tu, wvx*i it 
rutftimv riv ahttf, f The fatAer of Justinian. 

02 
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ill it that wrons^f nit ? If tbcM . be htre phBoioplMHr or 
hermit, let him diitinguish t)etween the two* 

Mand. Blavphemerit odioni to God» when will jmi 
cease? 

Cfreen, If your grreatneM wiihei it I keep quitt, f boti|^ 
againit my will. Thrice august, I know alf-Hdlr— but I 
am sileiU. Justice, farewell, your tiine la up* ' I ehaofi 
Hides and turn Jew ; nay, l>etter totumGtontue thaa 1^ 
Go<l knows. 

Bliui. May I never lee euch a pottutkm ! tbeir envy 
troubles me. 

Green. Dig up the bonei of the ipeetaton*. 

After thifi the green party quitted the hippodroiM 
and left there the Emperor and th^ bluee. T|ie 
»equel may warn aovereigne against eneoimgipg 
faction for their own enda. At this moment eevet 
iiotorioua murderers of both facUoni were paraded 
through the citv previous to their exeetition* FHe 
were immediately put to death, the otiier two obUdned 
u rcHpite by the breaking of the rope which (riumU 
have hanged them. One of these surviving Undchm 
belonged to the bluct the other to the green fiulioo; 
and the parties forgot their enmity for a tims to Up 
in taking vengeance upon the govemmentt wfiidi 
(lurKt do justice upon their members* The eonee- 
quencc wuh a desperate tumult and ineumeeUoBy 
which lasted ftve days, during which a great part of tlie 
city waH burnt; and which is known oy the name of 
Nika, Conquer, from the watchword adopted by tiie 
riotcrH. For the history of it we must refer to (SibbQiif 

* Thcophanef , p. 154, 6, cd. Far. 16^5. This ItK Uant SSSMS 
rather niufilaced in tlie mouth of the grecni, wlio luui.mufdefed 
:),{)00 of their cncmie* in the theatre. It l« not Always tssvta 
trace the connexion and meaning of the dialogue, 'rbie afitM 
partly from the nature of the language, which \9rj often if haRttf 
Kramniaticali partly from ita abruptneta and frequent Allueioas lo 
r;/rcuii)«lancea unexplained elaewnere. It i« also to be frandwilli 

tuivernl varioui readinffi \t\ \Vk« aoVm Vo ^ kMMlaiUM of 

piuK, vol. ii. p. 134| ad. I'tt. \^^Z. 
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or to the original authorities quoted by him, especially 
Procopius (Pers. i. 24) and Theophanes. At length 
Justinian found means to revive the mutual animosity 
of the factions ; the blues resumed their allegiance to 
tlieir protector, and the greens, left alone in the hip- 
podrome, were attacked by the veteran troops of 
Belisarius, supported by their inveterate opponents. 
More than 30,000 persons are said to have perished 
in the massacre. 

A curious anecdote connected with this subject is 
related elsewhere by Procopius. When Chosroes, 
the King of Persia, invaded Syria, he went to Apamea 
to see the sports of the circus; and having heard of 
Justinian's devotion to the blue faction, he thought it 
expedient to patronize the green. The blue chario- 
teer at first had the advantage, the green following 
close upon his track. Chosroes thinking this was 
done on purpose to thwart him, became very angry, 
and cried out with threats, that it was not fair to give 
Cffisar the start*, and ordered the foremost to hold 
in their horses, and let the green get before them. 
This was done, and Chosroes and the greens plumed 
themselves on their victory. 

The other example which we proposed to bring 
forward, which probably has already suggested itself 
to many of our readers, is one of the most memora- 
ble events of the French Revolution, the massacre of 
September 2 — 6, 1792. A short preface may serve 
to introduce it, since the history of the Revolution is 
pretty generally familiar. 

In the summer of 1792 the ejLecutive power of the 
state was in effect wrested from the nominal autho- 
rity, the Legislative Assembly, by a body of men 
styled the Commune, who had possessed them- 
selves of the municipal government of Paris. In 
this body the leading persons were the flagitious tri- 

* riv MmUa^a 9r^«ri^ti^en *rm &>Xuv iv Viov' Procop. Per?, 
iii. xi. 
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iimvlratc, nohMpicrrr, Dnnfon, and Mmt UM 
ni»f dlcMN to N|fi*ciilftte on the tnoilvet of ffbch men. 
Whether the deed which we are about to relate w«f 
]M;qM*(riited <m1y to further the ends of their mrtr; 
whethfr, iin Home have nald, it wa^ prompted Djr the 
dcMirc U) ((et rid of thoM who mlf^nt lay otaim to a 
larp^e mnNft of vahiable ]Hsmrttn} property whfeh h»A 
been H«i/4*d from penions who had been denoimcfd 
ntid firn'Hted, iind in wiid to have been embexafefl by 
thoMe diNinterefited patriots; or whether it were 
protiiptcd Nolrly t>y a savage thirst fbr blood;— 
which of thcM% or what other motive was the movlDK 
raiiN«^ of this transaction, is of so little conse(|ifenee 
townrds dctermin(nf|^ its character, that it would be a 
waste <if words to inHitute tlie inquiry. We proceed 
briefly td relate the facts. 

At the end of August, 1792, the invasion of the 
PruMftiiins, their advance to Vcrdunt and tlie captttre . 
<»r that strong nlace, created a great panic in thi 
capital, Apprcneiisions were felt or expressed nt a 
rorrcH|M)iiding movement within the country on the 
])art of the royalists, and the stern Danton asserted, ' 
in boding words, that it was necessary to strilce iear 
into those who were disaffected to the republic 
IMhnt this time mony arlHoaratn^ chiefly priests and 
nohlrs, inul Intu conihied within the various prisons 
of PtiriM. TlH*ir nunibrrs were now increased to a 
iii'ttrrtil extent by recent arrests of persons adverse 
to the Jacobin party, which then ruled in the Com- 
niiin<% tjtitil nil these receptacles of human misery 
w<*re f)ll<'d to overflowing, The near approach of 
iJHf l*niHMiiins was dotibty favourable to the views 
of that party ; it gave a eolourable pretext for taking 
HtrorifC HieMsiireH agiiinst nil who could be repre- 
Hentcfl m riivonring the views of the invaders, and 
/i rehHntt for stunmon'ntfi; to \\\a ^«\i\ N.Vvt ^tUtaas 
who cauUl he called on to X^tv^t tttw\y». 'tV^ ^^ 
//e//i/r t/jcjs cleared of a tat^tt \w)t>a»^ ^A ^aB*m 
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who were most able, and probably most inclined to 
interfere by force in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity, a free and safe course was left open to the fury 
of that turbulent party, whose yoke bore so heavy 
upon the liberated nation. It was determined by the 
junta in authority, that the safety of France required 
the massacre of the prisoners; and in the Marseillois 
and the mob of the capital, fit agents of the bloody 
mandate were readily found. 

The total number of persons confined in the 
Parisian prisons is so differently stated that it is no 
easy matter even to approximate to the truth ; it is 
estimated by Scott (vol. ii. p. 41) at about 8000. 
Early on the morning of September 2, news arrived of 
the capture of Verdun by the Prussians. This struck 
a terror into Paris, by which the projectors of the 
massacre hastened to profit. The barriers were shut, 
the tocsin sounded, the alarm-gun fired. The prisons 
of Les Carmes, the Abbaye, and La Force, were 
first attacked, not in consequence . of any general 
popular impulse ; not by multitudes, such as had 
carried the Bastile and the Tuilcries against superior 
arms and discipline, but by a crew of ruflians, com- 
posed partly of Marseillois, partly of the savage-mob 
of Paris, in number not perhaps much exceeding 
a hundred, and goaded, it is said, with wine and 
spirits mixed with stimulating and maddening drugs. 
Armed with pikes, sabres, and similar weapons, they 
l)eset the prison-doors to the sound of the Marseillois 
hymn, and demanded that the codspirators, as they 
called them, should be delivered into their hands : and 
tlie gaolers offered no resistance to their entrance. 

Les Carmes, the Carmelite convent, had been con- 
verted into a prison for suspected ecclesiastics. I'his 
was the first object of attack ; and, without parley, or 
the pretence of trial or inquiry, the murderers burst 
in and began to fire on their victims. ** Where/' it 
was asked, **is the Archbishop of Aries?". That 

o5 



9M aiiTOMeui MiawjM, 

prebte ftdvmiieid boMlj, i « wUmk 

his utterini^ a word of pwmk oUow ««• 

hunted round the gni nod riMi Kkft will 

beatU; iped a tbo walk. At luti H 

proce m >re oi f miiiief, ud ghe Im 

opportunity for » vne taiiivuia wen dl ed- 

lected in the churcn, m down two bf two to hi 

executed in the gen j ft Bishop of Saiiitaii 

whose leg had be u oy a ballot, is lopeilBl 

to have said, ** C lei u, laoireadyto goaaddie, 

like the rest ; but you the stata in iMth I wm^ 

my leg is broken ; 1 1 i I yoa will aeatataM^aal 

I 'will go willingly to execution.*' TIm dlBcnlly if 

obtaining correct information onecmingthcasaieali 

may be estimated from the slatementa of Cho awabw 

of ecclesiastics who perished In I4BB Cfciunai i 

royalist account raises it to 1168, a lepoUieaa Sfr 

count reduces it to 1 68*. If it were Beoaaavy to site 

choice of either we should t hesitata to odoft tk 

smaller number. 

The Abbaye and La Foi f reia tha moA o tji cto rf 
attack. Here there was so e nioehoiT of JodliM 
observances. The form of t 1 was brirfiaoMh; a 
few armed ruffians constituti the m se l ves m tmNa^ 
before which the prisoners v i led one faj one. Hi 
investigatbn seldom went i idi beyond adkfaig thB 
name of the person, and ferring lo tka chngci 
alleged against him in the | ier^s register. If Unse 
afibrded ground for the 8 on of lodmni, aod the 
judges, as was almost aiways the case, dacrssd Ui 
death, their sentence, to pre^ ntthe 
of despair, was conveyed m the equivocal 
** Give the prisoner freedom,'* or, ** Canvoy Uo to 
La Force/' if he were confined at the JMmf^ and 
vice venA. He was then led from tho loofl^ aad 
struck down, for the most part, before ni 



• DnUiiie <Ev6iMmesU de U MT«|iilioa iW»*Mfi> 
p. 192i Ttn . 
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court-yard, with eager cruelty. Women as well as 
men mingled in this frightful scene, and inflicted the 
most loathsome indignities on the mangled bodies. 

These proceedings were virtually authorized and 
encouraged by the presence of deputies from the 
Commune, wearing the municipal scarf, but nomi- 
nally charged to select and deliver those who were 
imprisoned for debt. Not content with this negative 
sanction, Billaud Varennes, who was one of them, 
openly stimulated the murderers, promising them not 
only the plunder of the dead bodies, but the further 
gratification of a louis per day, as the reward of their 
good service. And it appears from the records of 
the time, that this money was actually paid. Yet 
much of the trifling property found on the persons of 
the slain was delivered up, it is said, for the use of 
the state ; as if the actors of these horrors, by some 
atrange caprice, had professed to be really disinte- 
rested. 

An officer named Saint Meard, who was confined 
in the Abbaye, has written, under the title, * Mon 
Agonie de trent-huit heures,' an account of the 
feelings and conduct of the prisoners during the 
frightful period of suspense, which elapsed between 
the commencement of the massacres, and the moment 
when the fatal summons reached each of the sufferers. 
** Our most important occupation,*' he says, *' was 
to observe in what manner death might be met most 
easily when we should enter the place of slaughter. 
From time to time we sent one of our number to a 
turret-window, to let us know how the miserable men 
who were destroyed met their fate, and to consider, 
from what they told us, how it would be best for us 
to conduct ourselves. They said that those who 
stretched out their hands protracted their sufferings^ 
because the sabre strokes were deadened before they 
reached the head ; that sometimes their hands ana 
arms were even hewn off before they fell, and that those 
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who placed their hande behind their blMln wonld 
suffer least. It was on itich horrid partienlars as 
these that we had to deliberate. We calenhded te 
advantages of this last-named poritioD» and ia tara 
advised each other to assame it wlienoiirliiniahoolil 
arrive." It is hard to concdve a sttuatioii mora trjfiaf 
to human fortitude. The prisoners generally net 
their &te with firmness, land in many instanoes boldly- 
avowed and n^loried in the principles and beredHary 
honours which were the sure piassports to their firte** 
In some few instances the murdcrera relented. One^ 
or two men wera preserved by the devoted interpo*! 
sition of female relatives. But very ftw of tlma 
who were imprisoned on political grouiMia lived Id 
relate the horrom which Uiey had passed throngk 
Saint Meard, although he boldly avowed himself a 
royalist, was one of the number*. 

For four days did this fnghtfiil seene eontinaet 
unsanctioned by authority, aave the instigation and> 
half-expressed approbation of the Commune, perpe* 
trated by an insignificant mob, who, with the amatlesl 
portion of energy, might have been overpowcnd at 
once. The Legislative Assembly sent some of thirfr 
members to remonstrate; men known as Jaeobins^ 
who came back, and related that tlieir interferann 
had been ineffectual, and no further steps were taken ' 
The National Guard remained quiet, waiting the 
orders of their superiors. Meanwhile, amid this fiear 
or lethality, for neither the Assembly nor the Guard 
viewed this butchery with favourable eyes, the judges 
and executioners ate, drank, and slept, and returned 
unmolented and with new vigour to their several 
functions. 

The thirst of blood, once indulged, appears to have 
given HHC to a sort of intoxication. The mob attecked 

* Wc have not seen htft hook itself, but there are eztncti from 
it in DuUitrCf and among them & Nenf <;MT\QNa» vucwNi'QkVttl \^ 
mipMtion before the tribunul, vo\. u« v«\^^ 
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even the Bicetre, a prison containing^ none but eri- 
roinals and lunatics. Here only they experienced 
resistance ; and the resistance was desperate. The 
gaolers made common cause with the prisoners against 
the assailants ; the stones and iron bars of the build- 
ing supplying them with weapons. They made good 
their defence until cannon were brought against 
them, and they were mowed down in the mass. 

Of the number of persons who perished in this 
fearful scene no exact account has ever been given. 
It IB said, however, that not more than 200 or 800 
of the prisoners committed for political offences are 
known to have escaped ; ' and on the smallest reck- 
oning the slain amounted to 2000 or 3000. Some 
estimate them at double that number. Truchat 
stated to the Legislative Assembly that 4000 h^d 
fallen. One statement, which is introduced only to 
show the tendency to exaggeration in these matters, 
raised the number to 12,800. Those who were iraf- 
prisoned for debt were set firee by order of the Com- 
mune ; and to these we must look to make up the 
difierence between the number of the slain and the 
total number of 8000, said to have been in prison on 
September 2. The bodies were interred in trenches, 
prepared, it is said, beforehand by the Commune, 
but their bones were subsequently transferred to the 
Catacombs. " In these melancholy regions, while 
other relics of mortality lie exposed all around, the 
remains of those who perished in the massacres of 
September are alone excluded firom the public feye. 
The vault in which they repose is closed with a screen 
of freestone, as if relating to crimes unfit to be 
thought of even in the proper abode of death, and 
which France would willingly hide in oblivion *." 

* Scott, Life of Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 47. The authorities for 
this account are Mignet, Hist, de la Revolution Fraiv9«A%«\ l^^ikV- 
gMiJlard, Hut, de France; and Dulaurei u above c^^oIa^. 
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0>ftrMt#r of ClMii->Bloakid# Md wjpiuH of Ili# LiMdtfiiMlaiif at f|lll 
*Coinp«rUon witli tb« «iiptnr# of Porto BtHobx A4«f nl Wm nn^ O r ttl k 
oARiMly— Mkft0b of ritf KntfhH of AHn»opli>iii— U rtn t qa wt t l i H iy W 
CiMn— Aofotint of tho Foptuli l*lot— OtiAfMltr mA klfliif if fflM 
OtUM-MttOUtiofl of tko HtriMi ftt AtktM. 

Within very ftw yatrt afUr tba biglmiiiif of tht 
Peloponnesian Wftr» a ttrikinif cluin0« took pliMi 
both in the metturee Mid the mfiifeterfi of the iMl> 
Miltiadefl, AriMtidei* Themiftodee, Cimoii, Perielei^ 
were all pre-eminent in penonal meritt and OMeief 
tliem poMeftied of hereditary dietinetim alec^ llfr 
ciat, a man of rank and virtue* iucceedad ia ■ppMK' 
atice to the hiffh station of Perielei, hot not to feif 
talents and influence over his turbulent oounlvyMift 
who, after itaving been long governed by ibe mesl 
Illustrious of Grecian statesmen, threw tbeneelves 
into the arms of the worst of flreoian demafOfiieSt 
Ai'UiT Pericles' death, popular &vour veered lor a 
short time lietween Eucrates, a flai-seller, and Ly« 
MJcli's, a shectp-Heller ; until a man, low equally In 
orif^iii, habitN, and education, carrii'd away the priie« 
and employed it, as the folly of his sup|HirteffS d^ 
Hervcd, to the ruin of the state* *^ Tiie son of a 
timner, and himself bred to the trmic; wiihool 
thoMe f^eiierouM feelincpt which seem inherent in high 
liirth, and without that regard for character wbfdi 
it Im ilic purf>oHe of education to insjpire, Cleon pos- 
hCHsed those corporeal [)owerM, which, in tlie eves 
of a mobf often supply Om i|\att% q^\mIOg^*w— ^V&% 
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bulky body, a voice potent even beyond the extreme 
extent of value attached to such a qualification amongf 
the Greeks, with a most republican indifference to all 
exterior decorations of person, and a face bearing on 
it the marks of vulgar intemperance, Nature herself 
seems to have formed Cleon for a demagogue. His 
interior qualifications were just what his exterior pro- 
mised ; he being, as Mr. Mitford observes, **of ex- 
traordinary impudence and little courage ; as slack in 
the field as he was forward and noisy in the assembly, 
and as base in practice as he was corrupt in principle. 
That such a man should ever have stood in the situa« 
tion of head of a party seems to us almost incredible: 
but he possessed one redeeming qualification in an 
eminent degree ; and among a nation which pardoned 
every thing to the pleasure of indulging its ears, the 
coarse but ready eloquence of Cleon, exerted in those 
ways which were most calculated to please an Athe- 
nian audience — in boasts of his own integrity, and 
aecusatioDB of all the respectable men of rank — this 
fbnned a splendid addition to his character ,which threw 
into the shade all his other defects *." By this man's 
persuasion that atrocious decree was passed, which 
Qonderoned to death every male of the Mityleneans, 
and reduced to slavery their wives and children: 
a &te but just averted by the repentance of the Athe- 
nians, whose vengeance nevertheless was gratified by 
the execution of a thousand prisoners. Through his 
folly and presumption, the opportunity was lost of 
concluding an honourable . and advantageous peace, 
when good fortune and the military talent of DJemos- 
thenes had thrown the Spartan army at Sphacteria 
into their power. This event, which raised C Icon's 
popularity to its greatest height, has also made known 
his character to all ages. His name would have been 
comparatively little bruited abroad by the ^^n^ ^^vw- 
* MJtciieU's Aristophanes, vol. i. p, 139. 
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Miro of Thiicydicles ; hut the satire of Aristophanes 
!i:is <-«»iiffrriMl on it a iiiiwl iindesirnble celebrity. 

Spliactt'ria, now oallod Sphnpa*, is a small island 
^it^l;lU'^l in the cfiitre of the mouth of the bav of 

• 

r\I(K, Wi'U Known in miNlvni history by the name 
ot \:i\:irin(>, wliiirh it nearly doses, leaviiur a narrow 
]>:i*^s:t>;;t' on rithrr siiie. In the year B. c. 42.^, in the 
si'Mittli u'ar of the war, the Athenian fleet, under 
till' roniinaiul of Kurynu'don and Demosthenes, raised 
a small fort at P\Ios, inten(tiii«i: to pirrison it with 
Mcsst'niau'i, tin* obstinate and hereditary enemies of 
l^acrdaMnonf. Tlic tlect then sailed away, leavinji^ 
only fi\o slii))s and their crews, imder the command 
o\' Dem»>sl!ii.Mies. The Spartan jrovernment imme- 
diately sent a force to attack him by land and sea; 
and to inuke the bltKkade etfectual, they placed a 
body of LaccdiiMnonians in the island, meanin<^ to 
close both the inlets of the harbour with their ships. 
Hut the Athenian fleet returned in time to save their 
little (garrison ; and a naval victory made them 
masters of the sea, and of the destiny of the 420 
LaccdaMuonians thus shut up on the uninhabited and 
iMUMiltivated island of Sphacteria. 

Consternation nui hip:h in Sparta on receiving this 
news, for many persons of the first families were amonp^ 
the detachment thus entrapped; and an embassy was 
sent to Athens to nep^otiate for peace. A tnice was 
concluded in the first instance, by which the Spartans 
were still detained on the island, but were to be sup- 
plied with a rcf]^ulated allowance of food; and advan- 
tan'cous and honourable terms were offered, on which 
a lastinjr pacification mifrht be founded. But Cleon 
induced the Athenians to require more than the 
Spartans would, or perhaps could, consent to or fulfil. 

* Wiih respect to ilic exact locality of Sphacteria, see the 
memoir at the end of the second volume of ArnoUrs 'nincydides, 
f See vol. i. chap. 2. 
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In consequence, hostilities were renewed, and the cap- 
ture of the Spartans became an object of primary 
importance. The island was rocky and woody, . and 
it was ihoupcht inexpedient to reduce them by force ; 
a strict blockade was therefore drawn round the island 
to starve them into submission. But during the 
truce they probably had husbanded the provision 
allowed them ; and a scanty supply was introduced by 
expert swimmers, who dragpjed after them skins filled 
with poppy-seed mixed with honey, or bruised lin- 
seed, or by boats which ran for the island on the 
seaward side in stormy nights, when it was diflicult 
to maintain the blockade : and the Athenians began 
to be alarmed lest, in the difficulty and uncertainty 
of a winter blockade, they ujight lose their prey. 
The sequel may be best related from Thucydides, and 
in the following graphic passage of Plutarch, which 
supplies some curious notices of Cleon : — 

•' When the people saw that this siege drew out in 
length, and that their camp suffered grievous wants 
and necessities, then they fell out with Cleon, and he 
again burdened Nicies, saying, that through his fear 
he would let the besieged Spartans escape, and that 
if he had been captain they should not have held out 
so long. Thereupon the Athenians said aloud to 
CleoUt ' And why dost not thou go thither then to take 
them ?* Moreover Nicias selfe also rising up, openly 
gave bim his authority to take this Pylos, and bade him 
levy as many soldiers as he would to go thither, and 
not to bragg with such impudent words, where there 
was no danger, but to do some notable service to the 
commonwealth. Cleon at the firvSt shrunk back, be- 
ing amazed withal, little thinking they would have 
taken him so suddenly at his word : but in the end, 
perceiving the people urged him to it, and that Nicias 
also was importunate with him, ainb\t\otv so \w^^\£v^^ 
Aim, that he not only took the charge \\\iOi\\\Vav^\iwX 
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in a bravery said, that witbio twenty days af^er his 
(ieparture he would either put all the Spartans to the 
sword, or brinp them prisoners to Athens. The 
Atheirans hearinf): Cleon say so, had more lust to 
laui^h thiiii to believe that he spake; for it was their 
man nor ever to laiiirh at his anger and folly. For it 
is reported of him, that the people on a time being 
solemnly assembled in council early in the morning, 
to hear what (Meon would sav, and bavins: tarried 
hini;- for him, at the lenrrth he came with a srarland 
on his head, and prayed the ai^sembly to dismiss th( 
court till the next morninp^: for (quoth he) I shall 
not be at leisure to-day, In^cause 1 have sacrificed 
and do feast also certain strann:ers, my friends, thai 
are come to see me. So the people burst out in i 
la<ip:liinp:, and brake up the assembly. . . . But hereh 
Nieias did great harm to the commonwealth, sutfer 
ing Cleon in that sort to grow to credit and estima 
tion. Tor after that victory Cleon grew to so haught} 
a n)ind and pride of himself, that he was not to \m 
dealt withal ; wIiereu{Hm fell out the occasion of th< 
great miseries that hap{)ened to the city of Athens 
by which Nieias himself was not the smallest sufferer 
For Cleon. among other things, took away the mo 
desty and reverence used before in public orations t( 
the people : he of all men was the first that cried on 
in his orations, that clapped his hand on his thigh 
threw open his gowne, and flung up and down thi 
pulpii as he spoke. Of which example afterward: 
Ibllowcd all licentiousness and contempt of honesty 
the which all the orators and counsellors fell into tha 
dealt in matters of state and commonwealth, and wa 
in the end the overthrow of all together*." 

** Nieias, seeing the Athenians to be in a kind o 

* North's Plutarch — Nieias. This reference of all the evil 
which befell Athens to the indecorous behaviour of cue speaker i 
rather characteristic. 
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tumult against Cleon, for that when he thought it so 
easy a matter, he did not presently put it in practice, 
and seeing also he had upbraided him, willed him to 
take what strength he would, that they could give 
him, and undertake it. Cleon, supposing at first that 
he gave him this leave but in words, was ready to 
accept it ; but when he knew he would give him the 
authority in good earnest, then he shrunk back, and 
said, that not he, but Nicias was general ; being now 
indeed afraid, and hoping that he durst not have 
friven over the office to him. But then Nicias again 
bade him do it, and gave over his command to him, 
for so much as concerned Pylos, and called the Athe- 
nians to witness it. They (as is the fashion of the 
multitude), the more Cleon declined the voyage, and 
went back from his word, pressed Nicias so much the 
inore to resign his power to him, and cried out upon 
Cleon to go. Insomuch, as not knowing how to dis- 
engage himself of his word, he undertook the voyage, 
and stood forth, saying, that he feared not the Lace- 
demonians, and that he would not carry any man 
with him out of the city, but only the Lemnians and 
Imbrians that were then present, and those targeteers 
that were come to them from (Enus, and 400 archers 
out of other places, and with these, he said, added to 
the soldiers that were at Pylos already, he would, 
within twenty days, either fetch away the Lacedae- 
monians alive, or kill them upon the place. 

*' This vain speech moved amongst the Athenians 
some laughter, and was heard with great content of 
the wiser sort. For, of two benefits, the one must 
needs fall out ; either to be rid of Cleon (which was 
their greatest hope), or if they were deceived in that, 
then to get those Lacedaemonians into their hands* ." 

Cleon sailed accordingly ; but in the interim a fire 
had consumed the woods on the island* and Demos- 

* Thucyd. iv. 28. 
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t!:' iii-. :ni nMi* aTicl s'lrcc^'iriil {general, was already 
I :• jarijiir I ' :-.!t:ick the L:kro(!aMiionians. Cleoii was 
l«;ni!fijt iTi'iiirli h) lr:ivo t!u» diroctiun of the assault 
III :i'«< li:»:'.t!<. Atrr :in cbstinatc resistance, the La- 

I ■.!■ i!ni:::iii f.Mi'!* :\\ \:\>x siirrtM!i!ored» beiiii^ reduced 
ill I! :'nl'- r ii 'i!'"*. (^t'whoiii 13M wore Spartans; and 
\\:;.:i'i tin* ii:i5- pivs^rilKsl C le.'ui •"ttunied in triiiniph 
I.I \ili' :.- will h[< nriN-nficrs. Th:ic\i!ides savs, tint 

II » i\i:i'. i;:r:'.:j::.iMit tlio war cro:ited so mnL-h asti»- 
iii hi:K i;! in (irocct* as tliis; it beinir the general 
i';in;««;i iIkiI t!u' L:icv(la'nio:iiatis woiiUl not yielil up 
t'::r!r ii'iiis tor tliiiiinL', or tor anv cither extreniitv, but 
r.i:!uT ilii* wiili tlu'iu fi:rhtiM;x as thcv best could. 

Sim I' tlii' rhnptiT Mas written, we have seen, in a 
w.iik t'lL* M.a!ilv Milo of \> hich sav*^ little for the ceiie- 
i:il (liirti^inii of a tasiL* lor sound scholarship in Eas^- 
l;t!nl, an iM;::riiii)ns parallel between the remarkable 
tr.iM^iKtiiMi alMive narrated, and a passap^e in Enjjlish 
lii-*ni\. Tlio worU in question, (he * Philolopca! 
Mm-i'umi,' is likely not to be in the hands of a lar^fc 
pn^portion of our readers : and instead of merely 
reterriiiir t<^ it. we shall pro?eed to transcribe a por- 
tion ol ihe article in question. 

*' Mr. Mitlbnl. in his elaborate narrative of the 
Peloponnesiau war, has drawn a comparison between 
the military operations of Rrasidas in the Atheuiau 
dependencies lyinpj towards Thrace, and those of 
(ieucnd Wolfe, the l.ero of Quebec, in Canada. The 
points of resenibbnce are very remarkable ; but, as 
he observes, the dilferenccs are also obvious. Tlie 
])ardllcl is, however, sufliciently close to awaken that 
interest which all men naturallv feel in markinn: the 
identity of the human character, under similar cir- 
cumstances, in ages and countries tar removed from 
each other. Such indications of a common nature 
connect one generation with another, and bring home 
to the mind a more lively conception of the past. 
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The parallel about to be drawn fetches one of its 
subjects from the same period of Grecian history, so 
fertile in remarkable men and striking incidents. If, 
in Mr. Mitford's case, the points of difference be 
thought to outweigh those of resemblance, it may 
perhaps be said, that in the following comparison the 
preponderance is exactly reversed. It is needless to 
give a second account of what we have fully de- 
scribed, the transactions at Sphacteria, and the sin- 
gular arrangement between Cleon and Nicias." After 
a short notice of these events, the author continues : 
**The people applaud Cleon'sbold proposal, and insist 
on his going to redeem his word, whether he would 
or not. He goes, and is completely successful, bring- 
ing the captives to Athens within the specified twenty 
ds^ys. Tiie applause of the citizens exceeded all mo- 
deration, with which party spirit had perhaps some- 
thing to do. Cleon was esteemed a first-rate general, 
and accordingly sent out to match the incomparable 
Brasidas. 

•* The temper of the English public, at the period 
to which we are about to refer, is well evinced by the 
uncommon popularity of Glovers ballad, entitled 
Admiral Hosier's Ghost, which was a political squib. 
Hosier had been sent out to protect the West Indian 
trade against the Spaniards, who were a terror to 
our merchantmen in those seas. Their principal sta- 
tion was Porto Bello ; off which accordingly Hosier 
cruised. But he had instructions not to make ag- 
gressions on the enemy ; and he remained inactive 
at sea, insulted and despised by the Spaniards, till 
his crews became diseased, and he at last died of a 
broken heart. He was a brave sailor, but his orders 
kept him inactive. This state of things, so disgrace- 
ful to our naval power, continued till 1739; when 
Admiral Vernon, who was a fierce and not inelo- 
quent assailant in debate, and the delight of his party 
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ill tlic TIoiiRo of Commons from In's blunt impudence 
ntul harassing: hostility to Ministers, came promi- 
iiciitly bi'loiv tlic |)ni)lic. lie was chtcemed ii pretty 
p;()()(l oMiccr ; bill his hoistrronH munncr in the house 
waft his |)riiK!ipal recotninetuhition. In a debate on 
the Spanish depredations, which still continued unre- 
)>ressed, he eh'.ineed to aflirni that Porto Hello mij^ht 
he easily taken, if the oflicers did their duty; and led 
oil by the ardour of debate, he oven pled^ycd him- 
self to capture the place, with only six ships of war, 
if they would put him in command* The opposition 
re-echoed iiis ])r()poKul. Vernon was called by anti- 
cipation a Drake, and a llaleijirh; and his popularity 
knew no boinids. The minister. Sir 11. Walpole^ 
p;lad to appease the popular clamour, and to g^ei rid 
for a time of Vernon's busy opposition in the Com- 
mons ; and hoping perhaps, like Nicias, that by the 
failure of his boast he would disp^race himself and his 
))ar(y, or else clear the seas of the Spaniards, closed 
with the offer so lightly made ; and actually sent him 
out with u fleet to the West Indies. Vernon sailedi 
and was as ^nw] as his word, lie speedily took 
Porto liello, and denu)lished all the fortifications, 
Hotli houses joined in an address ; Vernon rose to the 
highest pitch of po))uIarity ; and * the nation in {general 
(observes the historian) was wonderfully elated by 
an ex|)loit, which was magnified much above its 
merit.' A. Saclieverel or a Vernon are quite sufTicieut 
pillars for a party to rear a triumphal arch upon. 

** The extraordinary perfbrniance of an extravap^nnt 
boast, under eirciiinstances unexpectedly favourable, 
is not more observable in both cases, than the siHJcdy 
ex|)()siiro of the inability of both eommanders, when 
snl)se<pienlly put to the test. 'I'lie iiero of Sphacteria 
nt the iicad of a brave army in Thrace, with which he 
(lid not Anow whulto i\o* \\e\V,\\V»i\iOwiVvV>^'!>.N^^\HiV^ 

• 'V\u\c^v\.N.7. 
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does not see his next move, is absolutely ludicrous. 
The conduct of the conqueror of Porto Bello, when 
intrusted with a powerful fleet on a larg^er iield of 
action, is equally decisive of his real merits. He 
failed most miserably as admiral ou tlie West India 
station ; thus showing that a coup de main^ whether 
in politics or war, though it ofien succeed most sig- 
nally, is no safe evidence of general ability*." 

Fortified, as to our facts by the authority of history, 
we may proceed, after this digression, to develop the 
chief object of this chapter, which is to give a sketch 
of one of the most remarkable productions of Greek 
literature, the * Knights* of Aristophanes, and to ex- 
hibit the Aristophanic Cleon, who, even after this 
preface, will surprise those who are unacquainted 
with him. We shall not be at a loss to find a parallel 
for him in our own history. To Cleon and his politics 
Aristophanes was violently opposed. Much unde- 
served obloquy has been thrown in times past upon 
this poet; it is now pretty generally acknowle<lged 
that the heaviest charges against him are undeserved ; 
that he saw clearly what were the true interests of his 
country, and feared not to tell his turbulent country- 
men their faults to their face. The medicine indeed 
required to be disguised to render it palatable, and 
we must regret that the vehicle employed was such 
as to render it disgusting to modern delicacy : but 
the fault of this lay partly in the state of society in 
which the poet lived ; the courage, the clear-sighted- 
ness, and the brilliant talent are his own peculiar 
glory. 

The Grecian comedy is a delicate and difficult sub- 
ject to touch upon : for to those wiio are unacquainted 
with the oriirinal, abstracts and translations present 
little more than the lifeless form in its some^Yv^V 
st^rtJJBg estravan^aace. Of the wit, the greale&X V*^t\. 
* Philological Museum, vol. ii, p. 706. 
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must iv:ip:)mto, ami the reinaindcr requires, in orde 
to be reii>lie(l, some faniiliarity wiiii the manners ti 
whieii it refers. The (irecian drama had its oripn ii 
reh^ion. In the worship of Dionysius, or Bacchus 
one ot' the earliest of the Cirecian deities, it was usui 
to introduce two sorts of poetry; the one lofty aui 
)i:in('«;\rii-a!, the other ludicrous and satirical. A 
tfioe rude attempts acquired extent and ]X)l:sh, the 
separated in character more and more widely: not 
the former acquired the exalted and his:hly reverontii 
cast which we see in the tragedies of^li^schylus; whi 
the latter retained its orii^inal features, more pleasin 
to a deity who is m\tholo<rically represented us inspL 
in<r and partakinsc the most fantastic rites of hisfoHov 
ers, and as heiuir oliended by nothing except sobriet 
or ii:ravity. Extravagance and indecency therefore l> 
came a reliicious dutv, and one that the Athenians fu 
filled with pious fervour. The drama was a matter • 
public interest; plays were performed, not daily, bi 
upon the festivals of Bacchus, in the early spring*, ; 
theatres of vast extent, with all the magnificence at 
effect which anxious care and unsparing expeni 
could produce; judges were appointed by the publ 
to decide upon the merits of the pieces represente 
and the prize of victory was sought with an eageme 
totally disproportioned, according to modern notion 
to the object in view. 

In co-operation with the author, certain persor 
called Choragi, were appointed by law, at whose e 
pense the Chorus was provided, and carefully i 
structed in the parts which they were to perfon 
Upon the taste and liberality of the Chorag^s i 
success of the author mainly de{)ended, and if si 
cessful, he consecrated to Bacchus a tripod inscrib 
with his own name, that of the author, and of t 
magistrate who gave his name to the year. T 
* Mu3. Ciit. vol. ii. p. 75, scq. 
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modern drama possesses nothing which resembles 
the Chorus. We have already noticed the religious 
songs from which theatrical entertainments were 
derived. The first step to their improvement was 
the introduction of some mythological narration by 
another person to relieve the singer ; the second, the 
conversion of this narrative into dialogue, by the in- 
troduction of a second actor. For some time the 
original Bacchic song maintained its ground in the 
intervals of recitation ; but at length the lyrical part 
was made to bear upon the rest of the performance, 
and as a taste for splendour was developed, the num- 
ber of singers was increased from one to three, fifteen, 
or even a greater number *. In the advanced state 
of the art the Chorus bore marks of its original con- 
stitution, being still regarded as a single actor, and 
mpgling in the dialogue by means of its Coryphaeus, 
or leader. In tragedy it was composed of old men, 
maidens, or any class of persons who were interested 
in the catastrophe of the piece : the comic poets took 
a wider range, and availed themselves of the boldest 
personifications which they thought likely to produce 
effect Thus in one play of Aristophanes there is a 
Chorus of Clouds, in another of Birds, in another 
of Progs, in another of Wasps, which were all so 
habited as to bear some vague resemblance to the 
things they personated, in a manner which such as 
recollect a pantomime of no very old date, called Har- 
lequin and the Queen Bee, will be at no loss to com- 
prehend. The introductory scenes of our pantomimes 
often seem to imitate these freaks of Grecian corned v ; 
as for instance, in Harlequin Gulliver, where the in- 
habitants of the dog-star, as described by another emi- 
nent traveller. Baron Munchausen, came in to sing ; 
also a chorus of men with their heads under lliek 
shouJder?. And indeed the latter scenes oV ^^\\\Q- 

*A/us. Crit.vol. ii. p. 207. 

VOL, JI, Y 
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mime, by retrenching^ the practical jokes, and by the 
introduction of dialogue, might be made to beas con- 
siderable resemblance to G recian comedy. Grimaldi's 
parody of the dagger-scene in Macbeth, although prin- 
cipally aimed at a particular actor, was a capital paral- 
lel to the pitiless pelting of wit carried on by the come- 
dians of Atliens against the tragedians, and against 
each other. 

No history of the gradual formation of comedy 
has come down to us, but in the time of Aristophanes 
we find her possessed of most extraordinary privileges, 
and availing herself of them to the extremity of licence. 
To laugh was the grand object of the audience, and 
any thing was tolerated which led to this conclu»on. 
The slang of the port and the market, the pleadings 
of the law courts, the peculiar language of handicrafts, 
were all carefully studied and profusely introduced, in 
combination with the grossest bufifoonery and inde- 
cency, and the most unsparing personal abuse. In a 
town like Athens, the population of which, though 
large, was crowded within a narrow space and 
almost living in the open air, a joke directed against 
the peculiarities, corporeal or moral, of any person oi 
any sort of notoriety, was pretty sure to be under- 
stood, and if understood, quite sure to be relished. 
Masks were always worn by the actors, and if a living 
character was brought on the stage the mask was a 
portrait. Unlucky poets, public defaulters, peculators, 
and notorious profligates, formed the stock in trade 
common to all comedians ; and a more exceptionable 
source of amusement was found in the unrestrained 
indulgence of private malevolence. Even the sacred 
persons of the gods were fair game ; and Bacchus, the 
patron of the festival, was made to minister to the 
umuseinent of his riotous worshipers as the earliest 
Captain Uobadil upon recotd*. Svich are the fea- 

* See ibe Fto^s» 
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lures of the elder Grecian comedy, confinned by, 
and indeed mainly derived from the works of Aristo- 
phanes, the only comedian of whom a perfect spe- 
cimen remains*. 

Afler this exposition the reader may be surprised at 
the respectful terms in which we have above spoken 
of him. But it is pretty certain that he saw clearly 
the true interests of his country ; and there is good 
ground for thinking that four at least of the eleven 
plays now extant were written with the express view 
of improving its policy, or, strange as it may appear, 
of correcting its morals ; while through them all the 
national faults of the Athenians are lashed with an 
unsparing and somewhat dangerous severity. To 
argue this question would transport us far from our 
subject, from which indeed we have already wandered 
wide, and far beyond our limits: and is the less neces- 
sary because it has already been fully argued in works 
of easy access (Mitchell, Prelim. Discourse ; Schlegel, 
Lectures on History of Literature; Observer). On 
the literary merits of Aristophanes all are agreed. 
For power and variety of versification, he stands nn- 
livalled ; for command of the noble language in which 

* Comedy is divided by the Grecian critics into three'branches; 
the old, the middle, and the new. Of the two latter, wc know 
little, since the works of Aristophanes, the only perfect co. 
nedies extant, belong, with one exception, to the first. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to enter here into a description 
of them ; but it may be generally stated that they were of a niiKler 
character; the licence of personality was graduully retrencited, 
and with it, the political importance of the stage. The lines of 
distincUon cannot be diawn with much precision, but the former of 
them seems to commence early in the fourth century, r.c, the. 
latter in the reign of Alexander, which began b. c. 336. The total 
loss of the new comedy, and especially of Menander, is perhap<t 
the greatest that classic literature has sustained. It appears from 
the remaining fragments to have been of a h\g\\\^* ^v>V\%\\^\\. ;vx\\ 
moral cast. But a. good idea, of its general foriu awOl Xcw^etvo^ 

jnay be derived from Plautus and Terence, ol wVvoac v^ti'^^ ?>^N^t^ 

areJJtUe mora Uum truosiations from it. 
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he wrote, he is p tbyTlala 

His wit it woula oe lerauoos to praiM; iiifci>- 
tunately it it too often ei led on ntjeets whidi 
endure not an English dress. Nothing perhaps iqp* 
proaclies so nearly to the usual style A ham dialogue 
as the less refined parts of Shakspearv'a eomedie^ 
but the latter want that political dnign which. j»^ 
vadiiifi: the Grecian, inclines us .to forget the means in 
the end, and are in other respects scarcely equal to thi 
comparison. But amidst ail this ribaldry he oAen 
breaks out in a vein of pure and eialted poetry, saP> 
ficient to show that he was capable of excelling in the 
most elegant or dignified departments of the art, hai 
the temper of his countrymen been audi na to pralit 
by or allow a hearing to serio i admonition. 

One of his most celebrated QNnedle8»*tlM ^■tf**%' 
is directed expressly to d oy the popidnrity tf 
Cleon. The danger incurrea Dy the author la tfident 
from an anecdote related by 1 imsel^ that no mask* 
maker could be induced to furnish a likeness of the 
demagogue*. And as no actor would perform the 
part, the poet himself made his first nppennnce oa 
the stage in it, his face rubbed n^ik vennQlon, or 
the lees of wine, to imitate Cleon's complexioUv and 
serve in some degree for a < isguise. The plot, if 
we may call it such, is mainly founded on the trans- 
actions at Pylos, already related, and the efaaiaden 
are selected accordingly. 

Nicias, Demosthenes, and Cleon figure na siaTei 
of Demus, literally ** the people,*' who represents the 
Athenian as John Bull does the English nation. The 
only other character is an itinerant saosage-fldkr. 
The chorus is composed of k ghts or hor8anien» the 
richer class of citizens, who were obliged to k«m.* 
horse and be prepared for the cavalry r^-^on. 0e- 

* Knightg, line 231, ed. Bekk.^ see the Scholia. It OS JMSrifir 
authors to perform a part in their own cooiediefc 4 klMifkMNi 
had not hitherto complied with this eastern. 
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mosthenes and Nicias appear in the first scene, and 
complain bitterly of a certain Paphlagonian ; such 
is the country which the poet has assig^ned to Cleon, 
whom their master has lately brought home, partly, 
according to the Scholiast (Knights, verse 2), for the 
sake of an untranslateable pun, partly because the 
Paphlagoniaus had the reputation of making the 
worst-conditioned slaves of all who came to the 
Athenian market. Afler some quibbling they agree 
to submit their case to the spectators, and Demo^ 
sthenes states it as follows *: — 

With reverence to your worships, 'tis our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grained, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master ; one much given 
To a bean diett ; somewhat hard of hearing : 
Demus his name, sirs, of the parish Pnyx:( here. 
Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought back a scoundrel slave from Paphlagonia, 
fVesh from the tan-yard, with as foul a mouth 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 
This tanner $ Paphlagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration,) bowed and scraped, 

* The following extracts are from Mr. Mitchell's translation ; 
to whom apology is due for occasional omissions, where the 
allusions would have required a lai^e body of notes to render 
them generally intelligible, without being necessary to the general 
effect of the passage, and a few slight alterations. 

f The Athenian judges used beans in giving their votes. £ach 
received three obols, about five-pence, for his fee, and in one of 
the courts the common number of judges was from two to five 
hundred or more. The poorer classes made a livelihood in this 
way, and hence there sprung an extraordinary love of litigation, 
which Aristophanes is continually satirizing. The ' Wasps' is ex- 
pressly directed against it. 

J Pnyx, the place of general assembly. It was filled with 
atone seats, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

} Clean's father was a tanner, and the poel \a toti\\vwt^'^ W\V 
tiog bim with his dirty trade. 
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And fawned, and wacxed hit ears and tafl dog fashion, 

And thus soon slipped into the old man's graces. 

Occa^ionHl douceurs of leather paring, 

With speeches to this tune, made all his own: 

•* Good sir, the court is up— you've judg^ one caose, 

Tis t.me to take the bath ; allow me, sir — 

This cnke is excellent — pray sup this broth — 

You love an obolus, pray take tliese three — 

Honnur nu', sir, with your commands for supper." 

Sad times meanwhile for us? — With prying looks 

Uouiid comes my man of hides, and if he finds us 

Cookint^ a little something for our master. 

Incontinently lays his paw upon it. 

And modestly, in his own name, presents it. 

It was but t'other day, these hands had mixed 

A Spartan pudding for him, — there, at Pyloa, 

Slily and craftily the knave stole on me. 

Ravished the feast, and to my master bore it. 

Then none but he, forsooth, must wait at table : 

(We dare not come in sight) anon the knave 

C' haunts out his oracles, and when he sees 

The old man plunged in mysteries to the ears. 

And scared from his few senses, marks the time. 

And enters on his tricks. False accusations 

Now come in troops, and at their heels the whip. 

Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And bej^s of one, browbeats another, cheats 

A third, and frightens all. ** My honest friends. 

These cords cut deep, you'll find it — I say nothing— 

Jiuljje you between your purses and your backs ; 

I could perhaps — " We take the gentle hint. 

And give him all ; if not, the old man's foot 

Plays such a tune upon our hinder parts, — 

AVherefore (to Nicias) befits it that we think what cours 

To take, or where to look for help. 

Mitchell, p. 161-4. 
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remedy however ba£Bes their ingenuity, till 
henes, through the inspiration of the wine- 
tnds his comrade to steal from Cleon, who tk 
within, a certain book of oracles which he 
with especial care. They are happily secured 
ided over to Demosthenes, whose activity id 
g contrasted with the indecision of Nicias. 
peated application for more wine to clear his 
anding-, he at last condescends to enlighten 
panion's impatience. 

(reading,) So, so, thou varlet of a Paphlagonian ! 

lis bred such distrust in thee, and taught 

d these prophecies. 

Say you ? 

I say 

a prophecy, which tells the time 

mner of this fellow*s death. 

Out with it. 

(reading,) The words are clear enough, lint 

s my oracle, 

tiall arise within our state a lint-seller*, 

his hands the state shall be committed. 

One seller note we :— good, proceed, what 161- 

rs? 

(reading,) Him shall a sheep-seller succeed t. 

A brace 

rs, good. — ^What shall befall this worthy ? 

. (reading.) Tis fixed that he bear sway till one 

se 

-icked than himself— that moment seals him. 

jmes the Paphlagonian — ^the hide- seller— - 

in of claws, whose voice outroars Cycloborus}. 

The man of sheep then falls beneath the lord 

s! 

♦ Eucrates. t Lysicles 

I A mouQtaiD torrent of Attic*. 
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Z>«m. Even to ; timt nuM te offMlt. 

Mo. Another and another i till tuBoeodi» 
And all are lellerst lure the rttoe muat bt 
Extinct t 

Dem. One yet ii left whoee craft may atir 
Your wonder. 

Nic. What hie name? 

Dem. Wou*dft leam Y 

Nio. Ajt manfi 

Dem. I give it to thee then: the man that ruina 
The Paphlagonian it— a aauiageHMUer. 

MichM. p. 170*8. 

A person exercieing this lofty Tocation ia now aesa 
approaching and is eagerly hailed* as aent at tUi 
moment by the especial favour of the goda. Their 
fated deliverer, however, is a modest man, and caaaot | 
easily be led to believe the high deatiny that awaiti 
him. £ am a sausage-seller^ he says; how ahoald I 
become a roan ? Demosthenes assures him that the 
qualities belonging to his profession—impudence aiid 
cheating — are precisely those to which his greatness is 
to be owing : but still failing to overcome his acnipleSi 
he is led to suspect the sausage-seller of the unpar- 
donable fault of having some taint of gentility in his 
extraction. Satisfied on this point, he proceeds to 
expound the oracles. The incipient statesman yields 
to their predictions, and readily receives instructions 
for his public life. ** The oracles indeed do flatter 
me ; but I wonder how I shall be able to take charge 
of the people." The answer is addressed to hia pro* 
fessional experience. 

Dem, Nought easier: model you upon your trade* 
Deal with the people as with sausages— 
Twist, implicate, embroil ; nothing will hurt 
So you but make your court lo B^mMt^ cheating 
And soothing him with Urma otVa\ji^tk%«tt!QM\ 
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All other public talentt arc your own : 

Tour voice it strong, your liver white, tnd you are 

0* the market— tay, could Diffidence aik more 

To claim the reini of itate ? 

Jfi/e/itf/^p. 160. 

Cleon now comes on the stage, with the usual cry, 
**The commonwealth is in danger," and is imme- 
diately followed by the Chorus, who attack him in an 
indignant burst, which defies translation. A long 
scene of abuse and recrimination follows for near 
three hundred lines, in the course of which every art 
and trade is made to contribute to the contest of 
abuse, till Cleon at length accuses his rival of having 
received ten talents as a bribe. ** What then," he 
replies, *'will you take one of them to hold your 
tongue ?" ** That he will, and gladly," replies the 
Chorus ; ** see, the wind is going down already/' The 
satire was the keener, because Cleon had recentlv 
been fined five talents on a conviction for bribery*. 
At length, being somewhat worsted, he leaves the 
stage, with the threat of denouncing to the council 
** the nightly meetings in the city, and conspi- 
racies with the Medes and Boeotians," in which his 
tormentors are engaged. The sausage-seller follows 
to countermine him, and the stage is left clear for the 
Parabasis, or customary address of the Chorus to the 
audience. This was generally unconnected with the 
play, and served as an opportunity for the author to 
deliver his sentiments upon all things and all people. 
It was chiefly satirical, but in Aristophanes is usually 

* It hai been generally laid that Cleon lost his popularity, and 
incurred this fine in coniequence of the repretentation of the 
Knights; but there is no authority for the former supposition, and 
the latter is disproved by the mention of this fine in the opening 
of the Acharnians, acted the year before, in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. The prosecution wu conduettd by the 
Koightf ; vhich probably led to the mistake. 



»fH) IIIHToniCAl* VJkHKhhUUn, 

iiit<*rrnixHl willi pnmiif^'H of it highly pofdiriAl rant, 
vvliirli Mirikf* \\\c more i'rtnn \w\n^ ititrrKliiccTd by n 
(:li:iiiLC<' ill tlir iiiHn*. Wc mil not hliorli-ii or ^arhlc 
it, and ilif piiMMiiLrc jhIoo loii^, uikI woiihl hit loo iiih 
iiilrlli.;it>Ic, to hr f^ivcii nilirc*. At tin* vUm'. of it, 
llic <.fiiiifi;;i* '.('llcr rrtiiriiN, to iicfinuiiit IiIn aiixidiin 
friciidH with liin hxicv.VHH. 

SfiHS'. Str;iitclit ii* In? ifvi»nt from Ihtic", I dapt AllNsil 
And f()ll()w«'d clouft Ixtliind. Within I fonnd him 
l«iiiiii(:liirii< )ii«i lioltn, find tlittndi'rdhvinf^ wordM, 
Ocnoiincint^ all tlin kni^tilN t\n trnitoiN, vd» 
(lon'tjunitiJiH- jii:^«i, nrhi'Hf iind niimNi!^ InitM? 
OfHloiw; wim; n(ithiri(^ to tin? monMnMi*! wurdM 
If 14 f/i(unituc rrioiilli lii'ftvi'd tip. All \]\\% to licftr 
l)id tli«; i^rnvir roitrirjl HmonHty inr.lini!; 
They lovt; u thli* offir^niidHl in tlwir liOHrtN, 
Arul lii<4 li;id bcni iin quick in birth hk K(dd(*n-bfirb ; 
Mnvtiird uiiti in their fiin-N. and th^lr browN 
With trriwnn w<'r(! fnrrowrd up. 1 haw the Mform, 
MHrkcd h(;w hi«i vaordM bad ftunk upon Ihcm, taking 
'\'\u'.\r wry nvum'H pri»on(;rN :— find oh I 
III IdittviM-y'H ii;inif? tboiip;ht I, — tiy all tins fooUf 
And Hv.i\i\iH, i\ut\ r(i;;u<;<i, and M:oiindr(;N in tbc town " 
liy thnt. AHni'; nmrk'st, whcri! my fiftrly }oiitb 
U«'(:«:iv(:d itM (IrKt. inMtriir.tionf h t nw i*JiUu'.r 
Triii; conrH^'i; now : be oil upon my ton^^in*. 
Arid NhHrnfiitNi imptidiincit dtri?(;t my tipcndi. 
.IiiaI hm \\]i:m: tboii((ht<i pHN^rd ovfr m(% I licard 
A sound of thiindiT pi-Hhiu^ on my ri^ditt. 
I maiki'd tlu; omen -p;tati!fni, ki'inrrl thf t(r/)iind. 
And piitiliin^ l)ri«ikly throntrli thf latt.w:<r work, 
Uaincd my wnUu: to it«i biKhoHl pit<:l», and tlniM 

* til tliM ori|;iiial it w-cu^iihh k]Uty,t\\u-r morn Ih.'in 100 hur^ in 
• pliy of 1,400, 
f Thiihtlff tnnn llm rit;Ul \\t\A WAimw im\*.x\ lA v*>^A (iittubc, 
^fe» the oh;;iiml, \i:r, ihi\). 
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Bei^n upon them : " Messieurs of the Senate, 

I bring good news, and hope your favour for it. 

Anchovies, such as since this war began, 

Ne*er crossed my eyes for cheapness, do this day 

Adorn our markets.*'— At the words, a calm 

Came over every face, and all was hushed. 

A crown* was voted me upon the spot. 

Then I (the thought was of the moment*s birth) 

Making a mighty secret of it, bade them 

Put pans and pots in instant requisition. 

And then — one obol loads you with anchovies. 

Then rose the clap of hands, and every face 

Gaped into mine, in idiot vacancy. 

My Paphlagonian, seeins^ by what words 

The council best were pleased, thus uttered him: 

" Sirs, Gentlemen, 'tis my good will and pleasure 

Hiat for this kindly news, we sacrificef 

One hundred oxen to our patron goddess.** 

Straight the tide turned, each head within the senate 

Nodded assent, and warm good will to Cleon. 

What I shall a little bull-flesh gain the day. 

Thought I within me : then aloud, and shooting 

Beyond his mark : I double, sirs, this vote ; 

Nay, more, sirs, should to-morro^*s sun see sprats 

One hundred to the penny sold, I move 

That we make offering of a thousand goats I 

Unto Diana. Every head was raised. 

And all turned eyes on me. This was a blow 

* A crown or chaplet wu the usual reward of such persons as 
brought good news. 

t A sacrifice and a public feast were synonymous, for only a 
small portion of the victims were oflTered to the gods. 

X " The sausage-seller in Aristophanes promises to offer a 

thousand goats to Artemis Agrotera (outbidding iu ^est the 

offeriBig of thMoks for the battle of Marathon), wV^enei^T 9k\vvnv^t«.\ 

trichides, a sma// kind offish, were sold for an obo\u%^ Vi!V\c\\ v*^* 

therefore mo impossibility,*' Boeckh^ TubWc \Lconon\^ ol K>iwtxwi' 
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Ill' ni''or rocovereti : ttraiirM he fell to words 

< n 111!*' imp'^rt. an-I t!ie ofiic«n 
\\ vrv :'.«>'.v M|) tM him. All ntifantime was iiprotr 
\\*\i :'.-x» 111 My — noiieht talked of but anchoviei— 
lie V ! tini < iir st;i!fsnian? he with suppliant tones 
II -.•«'! :i ffw m men Is* pause: Rest ye, sirs, rest ye 

A .^!l -I ; .i\'- :i tale will pay the hearinsr — 

A lur.i. : l)r;ni:s from Sparta terms of peace, I 

Am i I i.ivfs t) utttr them before you. '* Peace V 

Cr.r.! ;i I (i;;! ir Vdiees one), ** is this a time 

T I \:\.\ ni i eaci* ?— out dotard ! ^Yhat, the rogues 

II 'Vi' hc.tnl Uie price anchovies sell for! peace! 

\\ wt I Mn N r r I iMo* now ? Itt the war go on ; 

Aihi. chuumim, Ireak the assembly up." *Twasdone— 

():i ivi ! V si ii>, one moment clears the rails I 

1 l:u- nK'im tune steal privately away 

All 1 biiv me all the leeks and coriander 

m 

ill the niiiiket : these I straii^ht make Iars;esi of. 
And (gratis i;ive, as sauce to dress their fish. 
Wiiu may ifi-ount the praises infmite, 
Anvl i:nA)!n-iike courtesies this l>ounty eained me I 
1m si:nit, you Sfe a man, that for one pennyworth 
Oi c-iriander vile, has purchased him 
An i utile sinate : not a man among them 
liUt is at niv behest, and does me reverence. 

Mitchell, p. 2\7, 221. 

So soon as the Chorus has expressed its hig^h sa- 
ti>!aoti()n, Clcnu enters, and the war of words is re- 
newed with ecpial spirit, till he calls upon Demus to 
ai){)ear, and see what ill treatment he suffers on his 
account. Demus hears the candidates for his favour 
and resolves to call an assembly to decide on theii 
claims ; but he insists that it shall be held in his pro 
])cr seat, the Pnyx, to the dismay of the sausage 
seller, who exclaims that he is ruined; since Demus 
though a clever fellow any whcie else, is a ^pin] 
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t&inny when he gets oq one of those stone benches*. 
However, there is no help for it ; the scene changes to 
^lie Pnyx, and the sausage-seller makes a favourable 
impression by presenting to Demus a cushion to keep 
Jtkim from the bare stone, with a most pathetic re- 
ference to his exploits at Salamisf ; a subject in re- 
ference to which the Athenians would swallow any 
nmount of flattery. Having gained the ear of the 
court, he exposes the mischievous tendency of Cleon*s 
^warlike politics, all the gain of which' was his own, 
vrhile the evil and inconvenience were the portion of 
Demus. This produces an effect which all the pro- 
testations of Cleon cannot remove. " You that pro- 
fess such devotion/* continues his enemy, " did you 
ever, out of all the hides you sell, give him so much 
as a pair of shoes?'* " Not he indeed,'* replies De- 
mus. A pair is immediately presented, and the pro- 
vident donor receives the grateful assurance, that of 
all men living he is the best friend to the people, the 
city, *' and to my toes." This specimen will probably 
be sufficient: the result is altoffether favourable to 
the sausage-seller, who is put in possession of Cleon's 
signet of office. The latter still has a resource : he 
appeals to his favourite oracles; but even here he 
meets with his match. They both quit the stage, and 
return laden. 

Demus, What may you bear ? 

Cleon, Predictions, oracles. 

Demus, What, all! 

i Cleon. Now you 

Admire, and yet a chest filled to the brim 
Is left behind. 

* The seats in the Pnyx. 

f M^T» xetPi^w fMi}M)ulift ?y« /An r^tfins ^y I* 2<«x«/m/»/| v. 7S3. 
That the respected member on which the chief stress of the battle 
of Salamis had fallen^ might be exempt in future from all commoa 
fnctioa* 

VOL. tl. Q 
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Sous, I have a garret ttored 

With them, and eke two dwelling-chambers whole. 

Demus, And who has worded these ? 

Cleon, Mine come from Bacii*. 

Demus (to Saus.) And yonrs ? 

Saus, From Glanis, sir, his elder brother. 

Demus, Now mould them for my ears. 

Cleon. It shall be done, sir. 

****** 

(Reads.) In Athens the sacred, a cry's heard for help, 
A woman's in labour — a lion her whelp. 
For warfare he's born, and will fight by the great. 
With the ants, and the gnats, and the vermin of state. 
On gratitude rests it this wall to environ 
With a wall of stout wood, and a turret of iron. 
Demus. Dost reach him ? (to Saus.) 
Saus. Sir, not I. 

Cleon, And yet the god 

Speaks clear. I am the lion, and I claim 
Protection. 

Demus. Good ; his words sure stand with reason, 
Who else may plead a lion's teeth and claws 1 1 

Saus. Aye, but he sinks the iron wall and wood. 
Where Phoebus wills that you hold guard of him ; 
And thus he falsifies the exposition. 
Demus. And how do you expound it ? 
Saus. By the wood 

And iron wall, I understand the pillory : 
The oracle enjoins he takes his place there. 
Demus. And I subscribe me to its pleasure. 

* Bacis was an ancient Boeotian seer of high reputation, who 
prophesied the Persian invasion arnotif* other things: see Herod. 
viii. 77. The name and existence of Giants^ h'ke the oracles to 
be produced, is a ready fiction of the sausage-seller. 

t We are not answerable for the fidelity of Mr. MitchelPi 
translation of this, or of some ol\\tiT Y\t\w. Tcv^ cotx^^^dvoi^ 
line in tlw original is indeed bard\^ susce^\:v>a\^ c.\\x«Q.^^<\sm, 
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Clean. Nay, 

Not so, the envious crows are croaking round roe. 
****** 

But another prediction awaits my lord's ear, 
lis Phoebus that warns — •* of Cyllene beware/* 

Demus, Cyllene*, Cyllene, how this understand? (to 
Sous,) 

Sous. Cyllene is lameness, and means a lame hand. 
To Cleon*s apply it : as with bruise or with maim 

Still 'tis bent with — your honour, drop ^ft in the same. 

****** 

Cleon. I have seen me a vision ; I've dreamed me a 
dream ; 
Its author was Pallas, and Demus its theme : 
The cup arytoenat blazed broad in her hand, 
And plenty and riches fell wide o*er the land. 

Sous. I too have my visions and dreams of the night : 
Our lady 2 and owl stood confest to my sight ; 
From the cup aryballus choice blessings she threw. 
{To Clean,) On him fell tan pickle, and nectar on you. 

(to Demus.) 

Here ends the contest of oracles; and Demus, 
afler expressing his opinion that there never was a 
wiser man than Glanis, commits himself to the guid- 
ance and instruction of the sausage-seller. He is 
induced to pause, however, by the olfers which Cleon 
makes, of supplying his table with provisions, and 
finally comes to the resolution of *' giving the reins of 
the Pnyx" to which soever of the two candidates 
shall offer the most acceptable bribes. They quit 
the stage, each endeavouring to get the advantage in 

* A city of Arcadia. A word of similar sound means '' lame.*^ 
f The Grecians indulged their luxury in the article of drinking- 
vessels in an extravagant degree^ and every sort of cup had its 
peciilimr appellation. There is no allusion contained xtvlVv^ iv^xsv^^ 
utro^uced here, 
i PbUbs, the tutelary deity of Athens. 

Ci2 
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a t'aUe start ; and tlie Chorus comes forward with an 
u.Mii'sK to Deimis. 

('/torus. Honour, power, and high estate, 
DoniUK, michty lord, hast thou ; 
To thy sceptre small and ^reat 
In obeisance lowly bow ! 
Yet you're easy to bis hand, whoever cringes ; 
Kvory fool you cape upon, 
Every speech your ear hath won, 
Wiiile your wits move off and on 

Their hinges. 
Dtnnus (surlily). Hinsjes in their teeth, who deera 
That Denius is an easy fool ; 
If he yawn, and if he dream. 
If he tipple, 'tis by rule. 
Tishis way to keep in pay a knave to ease him ; 
Ilim he keeps for ^uide and gull, 
})ut when once the sponge is full, 
To himself the knave he'll pull. 

And squeeze him*. 
Mitchell, p. 250, 262. 

They return laden with all sorts of eatables. 
" The sausage-seller has the advantag^e of his rival 
*' lor some time in his presents, till Cleon awakens his 
** fears by talking* of a dish of hare, which he has ex- 
*' clusively to present. His rival, disconcerted at first, 

* Rhs. Take you nie fi)r a sponge, my lord ? 
Umnltt. Aye, sir, ihat !»oaks up the king's countenance, his 
rowariis, his aulhoritic^. But such ofTicers do the king best ser- 
\ire ill the end. He keeps thcin, like an ape, in the corner of his 
jaw; first mouthed, to he last swallowed. When he needs what 
you ha\e gleaned, it is but squeezing, and theniSponge, you shall 
be dry a;:ain. — Hafn/et, iv. *2. 

Mr. Mitchell's translation is plainly modelled on this passage; 
and is more like that than the original. Vespasian is saia to have 
promoted the most rapacious collectors to the highest offices, 
** whom he was commonly said to use as spon^eit ^^at be might 
squeeze them out when they had sucked up enoughi SaetoDaOt 16« 
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^* has recourse to a stratagem. * Some ambassadors 
•• come this way, and their purses seem well filled* 
'* * Where are they,' exclaims Cleon eagerly, and turns 
** about. The hare-flesh was immediately in the hands 
" of his rival, who presents the boasted dainty in his 
*' own name to Demus, and casts the old affair of 
*' Pylos in the disappointed Cleon's teeth*. 

** While the sausage-seller piously refers the sug- 
'* gestion of this little thefl to Minerva, and modestly 
'* takes the execution only to himself, Cleon resents 
'' the surprise very warmly. * I had all the danger of 
** catching the hare,' says he. * I had all the trouble 
'* of dressing it,' says his rival. * Fools,* says Demus, 
** ' I care not who caught it, nor who dressed it ; all I 
regard is the hand which serves it up to table. The 
sausage-seller proposes a new test of affection.' * Let 
our chests be searched ; it will then be proved who 
** is the better man towards Demus and his stomach.' 
'* This is accordingly done. That of the new candidate 
'' for power is found empty. * He had given his dear 
^ little grandfather every thing ;' and the person so 
benefited signifies his approbation. * This chest is 
well disposed towards Demus.' In Cleon's is found 
** abundance of all good things ; and a tempting 
** cheese-cake particularly excites Demus's surprise. 
*' * The rogue,' says this representative of the sove- 
*' reign multitude, * to conceal such a prodigious 
*' cheese-cake as this, and to cut me off with a mere 
'' morsel of it.' Cleon in vain pleads, that he stole 
^ it for the good of his country. He is ordered to 
*' lay down his chapletf, and invest his antagonist 
** with it. Nay, says he, still struggling for the re- 
** tention of office," 

Cleon. I have an oracle ; it came from Phcsbus, 
And tells to whom Fate mils I yield the masVerf . . 

* mien he had served Demosthenes the same IticV, *ce ^,*23a»,'^- 
f CJeoa had received a cbstplet in full assembly Uom \V\« V^o^X^^ 
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S.IUA. Dochu'c tho name; my life upon't, the god 
RiMt'is to me. 

Cff'tn. Presumptuous! you! low scoundrel 

To tlic proof; — where were you schooled, and who the 

teacher 

Tli:it first imbued your infant mind with knowledg^e? 

Stills, Tne kitchen and the scullery gave me breeding; 
And t'jdchers 1 had none, save blows and cutfs. 

Clcun, My mind misgives me. 
Hut pass we on ; say further, what the wresthng-master 
Instructed you ? 

Suns. To steal ; to look the injured 

Full in the face, and then forswear the theft. 

* « « 41 * « 

(Venn, One only hope remains. Resolve me, prac- 
tised you 
Within the market-place, or at the gates* ? 

Saus. Nay, at tlie gates, among the men who deal 
In salted fish. 

Clean, All is accomplished : 

It is the will of heaven : — bear me within. 
Farewell ! a lonix farewell to all my greatness ! 
Adieu, fair chaplet! 't;ainst my will I quit thee. 
And ^ive thy matchless sweets to other hands I 
There may be knaves more fortunate than I, 
But never shall the world see thief more rascally t* 

Saus, {devoutly.) Thine be the triumph, Jove Ella- 
man ;|:! P. 269-73. 

The Chorus now enters upon an address, first ii 
praise of the equestrian order, and then proceeding 
to satirize individuals by name. Meanwhile Demus m 

* The lowest tradesmen only]took their stand at the gates of th< 
town: every answer m made to show the utler baseness of Cleoa*i 
rival, and thus to place himself iu the most igaomiuious ligbL 

f Parodied from Euripides' descriptioD of the dying Alcettii 
taking leave of her bridal bed, v. 181. 

I Jupiter, the protector of Greece. 
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Mndergoingp a thorough purgation under the hands 
of the sausage-seller. He reappears '*in his former 
•plendour of the days of Miltiades and Aristides/' 
delivers a recantation of his former principles, 
and concludes the piece by confirming the appoint- 
ment of the sausage-seller to Cleon's place, and 
inTestiog Cleon solemnly with the tray, and other im- 
plements of the sausage-seller. 

To those who are disappointed in the specimen 
here given of the wit and humour of Aristophanes, 
we have only to suggest in defence of our author, 
that a large proportion of the most remarkable pas- 
sages have been omitted, on account of the impossi- 
bility of rendering them intelligible, even by a prolix 
commentary, to tliose who cannot read the original ; 
and that our description of the * Knights,' is but 
a set of fragments from a translation, which pro- 
fesses its inability to render its original as a whole. 
And we may quote, as much more applicable to this 
short attempt than to the work to wliich it is pre- 
fixed, the singularly happy and modest motto of Mr. 
Mitcbeirs translation, applicable as it must be to all 
translations, but especially to those of Aristophanes. 

Among the rest, he culled me out a root ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it; 
And in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden fiower, but not in this soil, 

Comus. 

In the Parabasis to the Clouds, performed two 
years after the Knights, the poet refers with pride to 
his attack on Cleon at his highest ; but though he 
returns to the charge once and again, he makes no 
mention of any fine imposed upon him ; which is in 
itself almost a sufficient refutation of the story men- 
tioned in a previous note. The play was so relished 
as to gain the first prize, but there is not a jot of 



J. '• iii>Tni:ir\i. tarallels. 

« .iilui-i' l«> sliciw thrit Clocii's popiilcirliy i\a« <iveT- 
I «in«!«il )y ii. lltifpily l.i*; rci^ii only lasted toriwo 
M.UN :ilur it. His succT^^i ai P\Iiis flattered him 
i::'.» a l»i liil' in \\U taliiiis tor war, and lie t(K»k the 
f •>inn.:iii<I lit' tin' army in Tlirace, c^jipostd to Bra- 
r :ii.i-. ilu' Itfsi Spartan creneral ot* his day. His inca- 
I'Mcitv Inst tlic Athiniaiis abattl»\ but the afpneral?! on 
lii.ih sidi-s wrri' *«l:iiii ; and the death of their g:re:j test 
niii-aniv at Imnir, and tlu-ir \\()r>t enemy abroad. 
\\a^ an ainplo r*m:rpi'nsi* tor the injury incurred by 
hJH ra>luusN. 'Wlu-n both C'loi n and Brasidas 
wcri' slain, ihi» wliich on either side were nic^ 
nppo^iif til till" ]»eace : the one for that he had j^ood 
Mii(*».s :ind honour in the war; the other, because 
in (piiii times liisevil actions woidd the more appear, 
:in<l hi^ cahnnniations be the less believed*,'* peace. 
tlionirh ot' brief duration, was almoi^t immediatelv 

■ 

tnnt'luded. 

That Cleon should have succeeded to the influence 
ot'lVricles may well surprise the reader. Rut a very 
s!i:iht ine(piality will turn the course of a rapid cur- 
riMit to the undermining: of its own banks ; and in 
l;'xe manner, \\hen mens minds are dcej>ly moved, 
things in <juiet times contemptible may acquire 
intluenre and impt>rtance conunensurate with the 
lt)nr of that wliich they are enabled, by no intrinsic 
<iualilies, to eontn'l. ]5y no other considerations 
can we e\plain — to justify it is impossible — the ex- 
travairauL-e of terror and furv into which KnG:lund 
was once iroaded bv a man, who for knaver\- and 
impudence may match the Athenian demagogue, and 
who, for some time, bore equal sway over the minds 
of his countrymen, Titus Oates, the discoverer, and 
])robably the inventor of the Popish Plot Some 
excuse is to l>e found in the political circumstances of 
the times ; in the belief that the King adhered 
secretly to the Romish faith, as the Duke of York 

♦ Thuc\(J. V. 16. 
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' professed it ; and especially in the known fact 
e sovereign of Britain was pensioned by France, 
le might dispense with parliaments, and the 
easily establish himself on an absolute throne, 
ligh character of many who promoted the 
y^ is a sufficient warrant that they were 
ed by no unworthy motives. But the revolting 
Ive of murders committed under form of law 
jured witnesses and corrupt judges, will remain 
er a blot in our history ; a warning against 
f gall to bitterness ; against aggravating poli- 
issension by religious discord. 
; first information of the plot was given by one 
3ngue, in August 1678 ; but the King, who 
f no means deficient in penetration, pronounced 
J a forgery, and it might have slept for ever, 
)t the Duke of York, whose confessor was im- 
d, judged an inquiry necessary to clear himself 
i\\ suspicion. Tongue professed to have his 
lation from Oates, and having brought the 
3al actor on the stage, took no further part in 
tion of the piece. On Michaelmas- eve Oates 
[amined before the council, and deposed to the 
ice of a most extensive conspiracy among the 
3, to murder the King. He indicated Coleman, 
ly secretary to the Duke of York, and at that 
) the Duchess, as being acquainted with all the 
es under consideration. The effect of this 
ncement is thus described by a most amiable 
nprejudiced contemporary. 
2tober 1, 1678. The parliament and the whole 
were alarmed about a conspiracy of some emi- 
*apists, for the destruction of the King, and 
action of Popery, discovered by one Oates 
T. Tongue, which last I knew. I went to see 
inverse with him at Whitehall, with Mr. Oates, 
tiat was lately an apostate to the church of 

q5 
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Home, and now returned af^in with this discofery. 
Hi: seemed to l>c a bold man, and, in my thoughts, 
fiirirjiisly iiuiiscreet; hut every body believed what 
lie Hhid, and it quite chanfj^ed the g^enius and motions 
of the parliament, p^rowing now corrupt, and inte- 
rested with louf^ ftittinnr and court practices; but with 
ull tliis, Popery would not go down. This discovery 
turned tlieni all as one man against it, and nothing 
wuH done but to find out the depth of this. Oates 
was encouraged, and every thing he affirmed taken 
for gos|>el. The truth is, the Roman Catholics were 
exceedingly lK)Id and busy everywhere, since the Dulse 
forbore to go any longer to the chapel*." 

('oleniau had notice of his danger, and secreted a 
part, but not the whole, of his papers. The remain* 
der were neized, and clearly proved that he bad 
maintained a correspondence with the confessor of 
LotiJH XIV., the object of which was the reconversion 
of lOnglund. Hesides ap[)earing before the council, 
Oates inudc oath to the truth of his Narrative, which 
he published, before Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a zeal- 
ous Protostanl, and active justice of peace, and yet one 
that lived on good terms both with Non-conformists 
iinrl Papists. Very shortly aflerwards Godfrey was 
niuniered. lie was found in a ditch, with his own 
sword sticking in his body, wliich had not been plun- 
dered ; and inarks of strangling were thought to be 
visible about his neck, and some contusions on his 
breast, it has ever l>een a mystery by whom this 
eririie was perpetrated; it was of course chargefl on 
the l*a;)istM, and retorted by them on the contrivers 
and assertors of the plot, iiut the support given to 
Oates's story by this event, conjointly with Coleman's 
|)apers, threw the whole country into a ferment. 
Vast, cnm'ds flocked to behold the cor)).se; the funeral 
excited cuinul j/iterest, and Uit w\v\\ oS[ \\y* <»)wdMGtora 

* Evelya'* Memoin. 
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lo inflaine the peopla is visible in some cxtraordiimry 
precaulians s&id to Lave been taken ag&inat a danger 
which iio man could have apprehended aetiously. 
The fullowinff account is taken from a contemporary 
of high tory principlea, and Animated by a moat 
eapecwl hatred of Oates. 




Thia medal appenri tu hive bcsn (truck in ritticule of (tie notion 
Ihat QodFce]' had inurilurcd liimieK; he it rrpreiented an walking 
with the halUr (bout liit necli, apparently lowards Priinroie 
Hill, icen in the diitancr, with its duuhle heiil. The leiend, 
" BrgD pirei lumui," — Tfaenfare we are alike,— in timatei that 
those, andthoie only, wim cm balteve (lie well-kiiawu ilory of 
St. Denyt, cduld believe the Papliilciil account (hnt Gudlrcy 
had killed himself. 

"The next and last act of Ihin tragedy was the funeral 
of this poor geiitlemati ; and if it had been possible 
the rout could have been more formidable than at the 
espoaition of him, it must now have appeared. For 
as about other party cuncenis, to here the time and 
place of the assemblation wus generally noticed, an 
also what learned divine was tu preach tlie Germou. 
The crowd was prudigiotis, both at the profession 
and in and about the church ; and so heated, that 
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any thinp ciiWvd Popist hod ii^^no to pieccfl in an 
iiiKtuiit. Tlic CntholicH all kept clone in their hoiines 
find lodp^in^K, thinkinpf it a good composition to b« 
Mufc there ; sf) far were they from actinf^ violently at 
that time. Diit there wafl all this time upheld amonf( 
the common people an artificial fright, (ki as almost 
every one fancied a PopiHh knife just at his throat 
And at the sermon, liesides the preacher, two other 
thumping divines stood upright in the pulpit, one on 
each side of him, to guard him from being killed 
while he was preaching, by the Papists. I did not 
see this spectacle, but was credibly told by some that 
affirmed they did see it ; and though I have oflen 
mentioned it, as now, with precaution, yet I never 
met with any that contradicted it. A most porten- 
tous spectacle sure! Three parsons in one pulpit! 
Knongh of itself, on a less occasion, to strike a terror 
into the audience*.*' 

This might perhaps be considered as party spleen ; 
but the testimony of Calamy, one of the most learned 
and amiable dissenting clergymen of his day, and a 
believer in much, though not in all the details of the 
plot, to the extravagancies committed, is unexcep- 
tionable. 

** I'hough I was at that time but young (he was 
about nine years of age), yet can 1 not forget how 
much I was affected with seeing several that were con* 
demned for this p1ot,go to be executed at Tyburn, and 
nt the pageantry of the mock processions on the 17th 
of Novcmbert. Roger L'P^strange (who used to be 
called Oliver's Fiddler), formerly in danger of being 
)ian£rcd for a spy, and about this time the admirecl 
buffoon of high-church, called them ' hobby-horsing 
processions/ 

* Roger North, KxaTncn,p.204. 

f Queen Klizabcl\»'ii b\Tl\\-A%^. TVw^ ^TK»t.\\\wA -vw^ \a 
1670 and ICSO. 
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** In one of them, in the midst of vast crowds of 
spectators, who made gpreat acclamations and nhowed 
ahundance of satisfaction, there were carried in pa- 
geants upon men's shoulders through the chief streets 
of the city, the effigies of the Pope, with the repre- 
sentation of the devil behind him, whispering in his 
ear, and wonderfully soothing and caressing him 
(though he afterwards deserted him, and lefl him to 
shift for himself, before he was committed to the 
flames), together with the Hkeness of the dead body 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, carried before him by 
one that rode on horseback, designed to remind the 
people of his execrable murder. And a great num- 
ber of dignitaries in their copes, with crosses ; monks, 
friars, and Jesuits ; Popish bishops in their mitres, 
with all their trinkets and appurtenances. Such 
thiDgg as these very discernibly heightened and in- 
flamed the general aversion of the nation from Po- 
pery : but it is to be feared, on the other hand, they 
put some people, by way of revulsion, upon such 
desperate expedients as brought us even within an 
ace of ruin*." 

A few days after these events the parliament met. 
" All Oates's evidence was now so well believed, that it 
was not safe for any man to seem to doubt of any part 
of it. He thought he had the nation in his hands, and 
was swelled up to the highest pitch of vanity and in- 
solence. And now he made a new edition of his 
discovery before the bar of the House of Com- 
monsf." He now said that the Pope, having de- 
clared himself entitled to the possession of Eng- 
land, in virtue of the heresy of prince and people, 
had delegated the supreme power to the order of Je- 
suits, and that in consequence commissions had been 

* Life of Edmund Czhmy, vol. i. p. 84. 

f Burnet, Hist, ofhia own Times, p. 430. OaUftWtW^lot^ Q\^:^ 
deposed to a phi among the Jesuiu to murder lt\c "E\tt^. 
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issued by the preuerul of that order, to various uoble- 
iiuMi uiul ^cutleineu, iiivestiiigr tUeiii with all the ^reat 
oiiices of ihe state, lie swore that Coleman, and Sir 
(ieorj^e VVakeinau, the Qiieeifs physician, were in 
the plot^aiid that for 15,000/. the latter had eng^ed 
to poison the King. Success emboldened him to soar 
Htill higher ; and ailer declaring to the House of 
Lords, that he had named all the persons of rank in- 
volved in the plot, he had the etlrontery to accuse the 
Queen of being concerned in it, under circumstances 
the most improbable ; besides that the charge was dis- 
countenanced by the whole tenour of her lile. 

*' It was plain, that postnate to the narrative of 
Oates, there was a design formed for cutting off the 
Queen by a false accusation, and thereupon this evi- 
dence was given, and Bedloe, another evidence for the 
plot, chimed in. It seems the not venturing so high 
in Gates 8 narrative was thought to be an error t<i be 
retrieved by additional swearing. It was not a cabal 
of ordinary authority could encourage Oates to come 
to the bar uf the lIouFC of Commons, and say, 'Aye, 
Taitus Oates, accause Catherine Quean of England of 
haiy^h truison.' Upon which the King immediately 
contined him, and it might have been worse, if some 
peo))le had not taken his part, who were considerable 
enough to give umbnigc that it would be more pru- 
dent to set him at liberty again, which was done ac- 
cortliiijrly. Tlie King was pleafted to say, * They 
think 1 have a mind to a new wife; but for all that I 
will not set! an innocent woman abused.' This pas- 
su^'o ought to be remembered to the honour of the 
King's justice: certainly if his Majesty had given 
way, the Queen had been very ill used*,'* 

"^ Nortli's Kxiiinoii, p. l^j6. Oatcs, in addition to his pcrioiial 
y^eculi.irilie.s, whicli uro (lencribed in a pansage preiently to be 
tiuoteil, was rt'iuarkaUo fuv a <\Ta>N\\tv\^ >nv] ^\ \^^«^^ ^wWliii U 
ca/icatured above, '* l/lUvis OaiVw^ ^*^* 
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Ootes's exaltation was a tempting bait, and other 
witnesses of infamous character beg^n to appear. 
In November Coleman was tried, convicted, and 
executed on the joint evidence of Oates and Bed- 
loe. There was sufficient disagreement between 
the statements made by the former upon the trial and 
before the council, to cause them to be received with 
much suspicion ; but Chief Justice Scroggs, afler 
manifesting throughout a most scandalous bias against 
the prisoner, charged the jury in a style of which this 
is a specimen : *^ The things the prisoner is accused 
of are of two sorts : the one is to subvert the Protes- 
tant religion, and to introduce Popery ; the other was 
to destroy and kill the King. The evidence likewise 
was of two sorts ; the one by letters of his own hand- 
writing, and the other by witnesses viva voce. The for- 
mer he seems to confess, the other totally to deny. . . 
Tou are to examine what these letters import in them- 
selves, and what consequences are naturally to be de- 
duced from them. That which is plainly intended is 
to bring in the Roman Catholic, and subvert the 
Protestant religion. That which is by consequence 
intended, is the kiUing the King, as being the most 
likely means to introduce that which as it is apparent 
from his letters, was designed to be brought in*.'* It 
would be a waste of words to point out the monstrous 
wickedness of this inference. The nature of the let- 
ters has been already described; that they contained 
schemes hostile to the constitution there is no doubt, 
though not, it should seem, such as bore out a charge 
of treason, least of all against the life of the King. And 
it is worthy of observation, that after dwelling at 
length upon the letters, Scroggs says not one word 
concerning the evidence of the witnesses. Justice 
Jones worthily seconded his principal : ** Yow vsxw'sX 
Bad the prisoner gailiy, or bring in Vvio -^x^^wv^ 
pe^ured/' 

* HowelVs State Trials, vol. vu. p. &6. 
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The next act of the trap^dy was the trial of Ire- 
land, Fenwick, and Whitebread, three JesuitR ; and 
Grove and Pickerinj?, two servants in the Queen's 
chapel. Gates and Dugdale swore that the priests 
had conspired the death of the King*, and at their in- 
stigation the latter had agn^eed to shoot him, which 
they attempted three several times ; but that on one 
occasion the flint of their pistol was loose ; on another 
there was no priming ; and on the third no powder in 
the barrel ; with other circumstances equally childish 
and improbable. Scroggs acknowledged that the 
case had broken down against Whitebread and Fen- 
wick, and in defiance of all principles of justice, 
remanded them that further evidence might be 
procured*. The other three were condemned and 
executed. Whitebread, Fenwick, and three other 
Jesuits, afterwards underwent the same fate. 

In July Wakeman and others were tried. " Scroggs 
summed up very favourably for the prisoners; far 
contrary to his former practice. The truth is, that 
this was looked upon as the Queen's trial, as well as 
Wakeman's. The prisoners were acquitted, and now 
the witnesses saw they were blasted ; and they were 
enraged on it, which they vented with much spite 
against Scroggsf." 

" July 18, 1679. I went early to the Old Bailey ses- 
sions-house, to the famous trial of Sir G. Wakeman, 
one of the Queen's physicians, and three Benedictine 
monks : the first (who I take to be a worthy gentle- 
man, abhorring such a fact) for intending to poison 
the King: the others as accomplices to carry on the 
])lot to subvert the government and introduce Popery. 
The bench was crowded with the judges, the lord 
mayor, justices, and innumerable spectators. The 
chief accusers, Dr. Oates (as he called himselO* and 
one Bedloc, a man of iuVenot wr^\;e. 'IVcsx \&*&^\\sv<(ycCY^ 
were not so pre«]^ivdut, aiu\lVc«LX^\v\>\t\v oil \\. >\\««w 
* State Trials, vol. v\\. p.UO. \ ^^x.*^.,1i.^S.^ 
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learsay ; but swearing positively to some particulars 
vhich drew suspicion upon their truth, nor did cir- 
:amstances so agree as to give either the bench or the 
ury so entire satisfaction as was expected. Af\er 
herefore a long and tedious trial of nine hours, the 
ury brought them in not guilty, to the extraordinary 
iriumph of the Papists, and * without sufficient disad- 
rantage and reflections on the witnesses, especially 
[)ates and Bedloe. This was a happy day for the lords 
n the Tower, who, expecting their trial, had this day 
i;oiie against the prisoners at the bur, would all have 
)een in the utmost hazard. For my part I look upon 
Dates as a vain insolent man, puffed up with the fa- 
rour of the Commons for having discovered something 
really true, more especially as detecting the dangerous 
intrigue of Coleman, proved out of his own letters, 
ind of a general design which the Jesuitical party of 
the Papists ever had, and still have, to ruin the church 
9f England ; but that he was trusted with those great 
lecrets he pretended, or had any solid ground for 
irhat he accused divers noblemen of, I have many 
reasons to induce my contrary belief." 

This, the first acquittal, was indeed equivalent to a 
sentence of perjury against the witnesses ; whose cre- 
dit began to be shaken by the contradictions in their 
evidence, discoverable by any who would calmly look 
for them ; and by the constancy with which all the 
nmdemned met death, disclaiming to the last the jus- 
tice of their sentence. Several trials followed with 
various success. Soon after the meeting of the Par- 
liament in 1678, Lord Stafford, with four other Popish 
lords, had been committed to the Tower upon Oates's 
depositions. The parliament was dissolved in January 
1679. Another was called in March, and the ques- 
tion of the Popish lords proceeded in ; but this also wa% 

* 8oio the original. The tense seems to require * xioV VvCci- 
mt,'^"EreJjrn*s Memoirs. 
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duBolved in May» without the aoouMd bcipff bmigh 
to trial, and they rt mained in conflnf ma|ii tUl a tMn 
parliament was called In October 1080, aooa it^ 
which it was resolved, " That the Houm wilt pro^eiH 
with the prosecution of the lords in the Towett wn 
forthwith begin with William, Viscount St^flbri^ 
Oates, Dugdale, and Tuibervile, two mora witoMHH 
of the same class, gave evidence upon which he mi 
condemned. Stafford was an aged man, and of UMp 
estimation; yet he defended himself, priaoners BUl 
being then allowed benefit of counsel, with ditpiti 
and constancy, through a long trial of aii d4||i 
He urged with much force the infamy of OaiiSi 

'* Dec. 6, 1680. One thing my Lord aaid, as Ip 
Oates, which I confess did exMcdingly aflbpt me; tlNil 
a person who during his depositions riiould ao Vfuuiip 
ingly brag, that though he went over to the church of 
Rome, yet he never was a Papist, nor of their nit 
gion, all the time that he seemed to aposiatiap floiB 
the Protestant, but only as a spy ; though he conftmi 
he took their sacraments, worshipped their ifflsgii, 
went through all their oaths, and discipline of$dr 
proselytes, swearing secrecy and to be faithful, bnt 
with intent to come over again and betray them ; tM 
such a hypocrite, that had so deeply prevaricated ai 
even to turn idolater (for so we of the church of Eng* 
land term it), attesting God so solemnly that he wsi 
entirely theirs, and devoted to their interests, and eoa- 
seqtiently (as he pretended) trusted ; I say that the 
witness of such a profligate wretch should be admits 
ted against the life of a peer, this my Lord looked 
upon as a monstrous thing, and such as must needs 
redound to the dishonour of our religion and natku. 
And verily 1 am of his lordship's opinion : sudi a 
man's testimony should not be taken against the Ub 
of a dog. But the menV. o^ aoia<^\)ci^^%\ti«.urial whieh 
he discovered against CoXt^tCA^ "^ ^t^ Nm^. iwfc 
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n with the parliament, that now I fancy he stuck 
thing, and thought every body was to take what 
id for gospel. The consideration of this in some 

circumsUtnces began to stagger me: parti' 
ly how it was possible that one who went among 
^apists on such a design, and pretended to be in- 
sd with so many letters and commissions from 
*ope and the party, nay and delivered them to 
lany great persons, should not reserve one of 
to show, nor so much as one copy of any com- 
on, which he who had such dexterity in opening 
s might certainly have done, to the undeniable 
ction of those that he accused : but as I said he 
id credit on Coleman ; but as to others whom 
I madly flew upon, I am little inclined to believe 
estimony, he being so slight a person, so pas- 
te, ill bred, and of such impudent behaviour ; 
3 it likely that such piercing politicians as the 
.tSy should trust him with so high and so dan- 
is secrets*.'* 

irnet gives his own words : *' I asked him, what 
the arguments which prevailed on him to change 
eligion, and go over to the church of Rome, 
ipon that stood up, and laid his hands on his 
it and said, ^ God and his holy angels knew that 
id never changed, but that he had gone among 

on purpose to betray them.* This gave me 
a character of him, that I could have no regard 
y thing he either said or swore afler thatf." 
afford died with dignity and calmness, such as to 
s a deep impression on the spectators. Their 
viour was decent, and even compassionate, and a 
ral belief in his dying protestations of innocence 
expressed. He was the last victim, strictly speak- 
}f this impudent and atrocious forgery, upon which 
een other men had been previously executed. 

* Evelyn's Memoirs, 
t Hist, of bis own Tinies^ p. 428. 
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Mftfiy RomMt pri^niUt aIm wert eondcmiwd, Md^li 
imrt fit \ifnni, mitkvti AmAh upon • gteliito of Efa* 
iNfthy umkntfg it tremKm for mieh to bt Ibmd uMii 
iUe mtlm. 

ft U not frrim onjr rrnfmbliinec In tbo etrtPBHtniiiii 
of th« time«, nor from nimilftritv of chnrMtoff |lioi|)l 
UulatfA ttmt i<« eon«id«nihle, tniit Cloon ni Omw 
hfiVD txfifti ((roupiid together, io miidi m to ebowthil 
cm«lty find credulity Are equnlly the growth ofaneJiBt 
find iiiml(*rii time*, mid ttwt there hare idfniye bem 
p«riodN wtien it hM been may for fntnt eontemplMl 
in rfink, ttt1i*nt» and chumeter, %o they bt poMenid ef 
It c'lfftnin low cunning and % plenitude of fmpndeiMi^ 
to govern tttis public inimi by iiy»lling tbemeeifii ef 
iid pr<*Jud{c'i*N. Dfminiffh tlieee prqttdicM fo tin 
Htnnllfffiit fiegree, in the Minie degree it the liabittf 
to ttiiM degriuling end minehievmui bondege rednenL 
A Htfirtlitig Wttrning mnr be drnwn from tbe conh 
imriMon of the two periode^ lied Bngfaind reeembU 
ill drcimif.tiincee. And form of government, the tynMt' 
iWmocrncy of Athene, there ie etrong ffeeeon to tMnk 
timt the fearfui em>rmitiei committed by thai pfoflt 
KiitA city ngeiiiNt her dependente might Imre Iwni 
i'iiuiilk*d ill the rxterminetion of the obnojiiooe «eet( 
ftN wi! know thiit the eccuwoUon of nonconformity* 
ftiid the cimrge of conepiring to eeteblbh a tyr•otty^ 

* TtiM f«tiJin«*« (if ib« Athdofufiff to H«l«n Ut unfimniUf4 mI 

Uv<iurit« *ubj«/:t«if f\4\euUi ftnd r«|»r<M«H ihfouffNmt ArMopfcMNf» 
'I h« fuliumni |>MMig« o(tltt Wg«p« in worth ntKiee f— » 

IS« tb« hull ernftt or •mftllf thiti enekee «eBf 
or iy runny, rlne^ trtr in #Mir t»ni{ 
'Itiit** Afly yiWN it tUpi, but now iIm ery 
f » \$hmi\tt4 it¥M At nUHfie«efit4ty M fftdJe 
A« tnM:k4r<kl in July. Hn^^otm « lurbot 

NMhi »UH itKeinim«, ** Vf V»Y \V\»W\y%»«i\ 
No uuti^n iifiAiecreUcell m K\)mmV^ 
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formed equally ready handles of insult and oppression. 
Happily the balanced and complicated form of the 
constitution, and the impossibility of moving with 
one accord a great nation, delivered our ancestors 
Gnom this extremity of guilt May the hazard which 
they incurred serve as a beacon, to warn men against 
Bufiering themselves to be hoodwinked and goaded 
by their fears into forgetful ness alike of reason and 
^aritv. 

It may be some consolation to any whose patriotism 
is shocked by the ready belief of Oates's narrative, 
to know that the proverbial credulity of the English 
was fully equalled by the gullibility of the acute and 
polished Athenians*. Gross as was the imposture, 

Or if you buy anchovies, and demand, 
Gratis, a leek for sauce, some herb-woman. 
Squinting, growls out, •* So you're for tyranny. 
Dost think the state will furnish you with garnish ?" 

Ver.-488. 
* See Aristophanes, every where, more particularly in the 
Kuights. Demus demands from Cleon his ring of office :" 

Why how now, rogue, 
This is no ring of mine — it tallies not 
With my device, or much my eyes deceive me. 

Saus. Allow me, sir, — what might be your impression ? 
Dem, A roasted thrium^, with thick fat enclosed. 
Saus, {looking at the ring') I see no thrium. 
Dem. What the impression then ? 

Sous. A wide-mouthed gull, seated upon a rock. 
In act to make a speech, 

Mitchell, p. 245. See also ver. 1260. (Ed. Bekk.) 

^ In case the reader should have any curiosity about Athenian 
cookery, the following is the receipt for a thrium. Take a certain 
quantity of rice, fine flour or grain, boil it till enough done, then 
pour off the water, and mix it with soft cheese and a few eggs : roll 
the mixture in fig-leaves, tie it in a cloth, and stew it for some time 
in gravy. Then remove the cloth, pour over it a plate of fresh 
boiling honey, and let it stew till it becomes yellow, observing 
to turn it continually. Serve it up with the honey poured over it. 
Another receipt gives brains and cheese, mixed up with a rich 
and highly-esteemed fish-picklei as the ingredients. 
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it was yet not without some foundation In truth ; and 
ill the then alarming crisis of public affairs, we may 
imap:iiie how it was that eap^er politicians greedily 
swallowed a story adapted to their prepossessions, 
althoii(rli candid and dispassionate observers, like 
F^velyii, saw immediately how little of it was entitled 
to credit. Yet even Evelyn was partly a believer, ts 
ulso Dryden, whose party prejudices certainly did 
not lead him to side with the Whig^. 

That plot, the nation's ciirse^ 
Dad in itself, but represented worse ; 
liaised in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 
With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied; 
Not weighed and winnowed by the multitude, 
]}ut swallowed in the mass, unchewed and crude. 
Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with liei 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise. 
Succeeding times did equal folly call^ 
Believing nothing, or believing all. 

Absalom and Achitophel, part I. 

'I'he following passages will probably amuse the 
reader, and convey a good idea of the character of 
Oatt's himself: — 

'' I'iluK Oiites was the son of an anabaptist teacher, 
who afterwards confontied and got into orders, and 
took a beneticc as this his son did. lie was proud 
and ill-natured, haughty but ignorant. He had been 
complaitied of for some very indecent expressions 
concerning the mysteries of the Christian religion, 
lie was once presented for perjury. But he got to 
he chnplaiu in one of the king's ships, from which 
lie was dismissed \ipon charges of gross profligacy. 
* * * * lie seemed inclined to be instructed in 
ilu! /'opish reliivion. Owe \Vvv\viV\\\\sm\,tt. Jesuit, had 
that work put upon \\ut\. * * * Wa \.v^^\ca.^^ 
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Ostes and the Jesuits were always in ill terms. They 
did not allow Oates above nine-pence a day, of which 
be complained much ; and Hutchinson relieved him 
often. They wished they could be well rid of him, 
and sent him beyond sea, bein^ in very ill terms 
vdth him. This made Hutchinson conclude that they 
bad not at that time trusted Oates with their secrets ; 
Oates was kept for some time at St. Omers, and was 
thence sent through France into Spain, and was now 
returned to England. He had been long acquainted 
with Tongue, and made his first discovery to him*.*' 

" Oates was a low man, of an ill cut, very short 
neck, and his visage and features were most parti- 
cular. His mouth was the centre of his face, and a 
compass there would sweep his nose, forehead, and 
chin within the perimeter. In a word, he was a most 
consummate cheat, blasphemer, vicious, perjured, 
impudent, and saucy foul-mouthed wretch ; and were 
it not for the truth of history and the great emotions 
in the public which he was the cause of, not fit (so 
little deserving) to be rememberedf." 

'* Oates would never say all that he knew, for that 
was not consistent with the uncertainty of events. 
For he could not foresee what sort of evidence there 
might be occasion for, nor whom (it might be thought 
Qt) to accuse. All which matters were kept in reserve 
to be launched or not, as occasion, like fair weather, 
invited, or flaws discouraged. And having once 
mid, there was all he knew (if he had been so over- 
seen), it had ended the plot, and then there could 
lave been no further suspense or expectation, as was 
iflerwards continually kept on foot, in hopes that at 
ength the bottom of the plot would come up. In 
he mean time the faction could calumniate any per- 
son, as the Duke, the Queen, and even the good King 
umseif, as being" in the plot, much moie ^w>j otv^ 
iat was loyal in the ministry and maw;\a\.t«LC^^^w^ 

• Buraet, p. 424, 5. f North . Eitamet^ , ^ » ^^^ . 
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NO kro|> all in one. And nil the while it went aliout 
ill vvltis|u'rs, tliat Htnui{;:i.* thiii^^H would uppeur, if 
they could hut once conic to llic bottom oi' tho plotf 
and cucli oiiu'h evil inuiginutioii was to inibrm what 
that was, hh will fully uppvur uiU'rwurdn. When 
OaU'H waH oxaniined in the IIouho of ComniohH, and 
waH ask(>d if he knew of any further deHJg^nH an^niust 
his Majosty, iS;c., instead of unswerin^; that (piestluni 
he told a tale of u fox and a {i^oose, that the fox, to 
see if the ice would hear hlni and Ium (j^oose, finit 
carried over a Htone aH heavy hh the {<fooHe. And 
neither then nor ever al\er, (Inrintjc hin whole life, 
would he he brouf^ht to Kay, ho hud told all that Iks 
knew*." 

" OatcH waH now (the author \h Hpeakin^? of o timo 
soon al\er his firHt examination before ])arlianient) 
in his trine exaltation ; IiIh plot in full force, ellicttcyi 
and virtue: he walked about with his piardH (as- 
sitrned) for fear of the PapistH innrderiufi; him. lie 
had lod^iuf^s in Whitehall, and X 1 200 per annum 
pension. Aud no wcnider, after he had the im[)udence 
to cry to the House of liords in ])hiin terms, that if 
they would not help him he muHt lielp himself. He 
ptit on an epiHco]ml pirb (except IiIh lawn Nleeves)t 
silk (*;owii and casHock, p;reat hat, satin hatband and 
rose, aud was called, or most bluHphemouHly calleil 
himself, * the Savhiur of the nation.' Whoever he 
pointed at was taken up and committed, no that many 
people ^'ot out (^f luH way, a.s from a bhiKt, and {(lad 
(hat they could prove their last two years' converna- 
tion. The very breath of him wan ])eHtilential,and il 
il brout>;ht not imprisonment or death over Huch on 
whom it I'ell, it surely poisoned reputation, and lell 
p;ood i^rotestauts arrant I'apisls; and, Homethiu)} 
worse thiiu that, in dan^'cr of beinj*; put in the plot tt^ 
ti'uitnvH']',*' 

" llv threatened me \uOl»i<aOl \n\v\\ >x \vXix\v^xcvv\Vx\N 
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Ibat is a course of speech he has got. If the pri- 
loners but ask a new comer for his garnish, the mas- 
ter of the prison shall be told of a parliament A 
bishop shall not suspend a minister for refusing to 
ifiiciate according to the canon, but he is presently 
threatened with a parliament. If the university 
shall not think fit to allow Mr. Oates his degree, the 
lawn sleeves are to be ruffled next parliament. I was 
walking awhile since only over the outer court at 
Whitehall innocently about my business, and because 
I did not cap him over the square, as the boys do 
fellows at Cambridge, * Squire L'Estrange,' says he, 
* we shall have a parliament,' twirling his hat about 
between his finger and thumb, with a look and action 
not to be expressed*/' 

The credit of the plot and of its author declined 
together. In 1681, Oates appeared as a witness in 
defence of one CoUedge, better known as the * Pro- 
testant joiner,' a busy man and a zealot against Popery, 
who was accused of treason upon no better grounds 
than had served his own party for the destruction of 
so many Papists. The court was eager for revenge, 
and by no means scrupulous concerning the means 
of obtaining it ; the witnesses, who had supported the 
plot, were indifferent which way they perjured them- 
selves« so long as perjury was profitable, and swore 
against Colledge as readily as against the Jesuits. 
Oates therefore, who adhered to his old friends, be 
this one thing recorded to his credit, was brought 
into collision with his former associates, and a sotne 
of abuse passed between him and them in open 
eotirt, which is too long for quotation, but will satisfy 
any person of the infamy of at least one, probably 
of both parties. (State Trials, vol. viii. p. 628.) 
Towards the end of Charles's reign, when the dis- 
continuance of parliaments threw all power into the 
* L'Estrange, Dialogut betwMR Ztkitl tpd Bphraim. 

VOL. II. R 
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IiuikU of lliA court, nnd llift iiifuirioiiN Juttetktn ^ 
ri'udy iiiiiiihltir of opprcwHioti, OuUxn wuu priNMC 
hy tin* Diikf! oi' York fiir IIIn^I, uttd flttiiifi((i!« mmm 
ut X'l 00,000. 'rhiH wiu litJl this t>tf({iiiiiiii(p oi 
iiiihriirtiiiieH. Ill JOHH, mhiii tifUtr this uceeMrfa 
Juin<*H, hu wiiH vm\yf\cUii\ of perjury ii|)ou itiro In 
iiif iitN, thtt oiii! chttr((iii(c iiim witli httvhi|i|; wworo 
hi* wuH nt u c'otiNtilttttiou ofJctoulH hi London, < 
hi* wttf* ri*ully ut Ht. Oitittrw; thu othitr with Im 
d(*)M)ht*^l to Irtflttrid'H |>ri.*Hciic« in London at u 
whiMi he WIIH fi^oiiu into Stiin'ordHhirif, Thie ncnl 
puNNi'd upon iiiiii WAH inoiit Huviif^e utul ill«f(iil, 
nior(«ovi*r (•utcuti'd with Hiich Hi!Vi*rity im to pnn 
tiui hfliid' thiit hi! WUH not iiuMint (o mirvive it, 
ill ilHfflf u rurioHity, nnd uh hiicIi, uh well iw fill 
iiiHiriiclion of any who do not duly upprc'cinUi 
l)U'NHiii(jCH of an incorrupt Jiuliciiiuri*, (hoii{j;h lun 
whiill JNi f^iveii I'll tin*. 

J unlit' f IVUkinn* *' 1 hope* I huvi: not U'lfn Uia 
u iiiiin of ill niituri*. uiid I confehN nothing hiM ! 
HO (<ietit tt rcif^ret to nut in my placi? and Htution i 
l^ivit jiidf^nicnt and pronoiiiici' tlu^ Hiiiiti'iicis of 
uy^iiwM my iellow-Huhjectn, my iifllow-cri'iituriw- 
tth to )ou, Mr. OtitcH, I cannot nay my fi-Mow-chriii 
Yet in tltin ctiHi* whisn I cotinider your otli;iu:i*, 
tin* djhmul I'lfectH tliut lutvi* tollowed upon il, i 
not huy 1 have uny reiiiorHe in f^iviiif^ jiid{{;nieut i 
you. And thert'loie haviiif^ told you my thou 
hhuitly iihoiit your crime, and how readily 1 
noiiiiri' your beiilc*nce, I hhaii now d(*clare tho j 
nieul uf the rourl u;>ou you; uiid it in llii:^:— 

** r'irht, the court docn ord«*r tor a tine, I hat 
ptiy 100(; uiarkn upon euch iudicliiufiit. 

** Si'condly, that yun liis hI ripped of all your c 
nicul linliitH. 

** 'J'hirdly, the court duth award, that you do % 
upon the pillory, and in Uvu vv\W>i Wx^t W^^it^tN 
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niiiister Hall gate, upon Monday next, for an hour's 
time, between the hours of ten and twelve, with a 
paper over your head (which you must first walk 
with round about to all the courts in Westminster 
Hall) declaring your crime. And that is upon the 
first indictment. 

''Fourthly (on the second indictment), upon Tues- 
day you shall stand upon and in the pillory at the Royal 
Exchange, in London, for the space of an hour, be- 
tireen the hours of twelve and two, with the same 
inacription. 

" You shall upon the next Wednesday be whipped 
from Aldgate to Newgate. 

*' Upon Friday you shall be whipped from New- 
gate to Tyburn by the bands of the common hang- 
man. 

** But, Mr. Oates, we cannot but remember there 
were several particular times you swore false about, 
and therefore, as annual commemorations, that it may 
be known to all people as long as you live, we have 
taken special care of you for an annual punishment 

*• Upon the 24th of April, every year, as long as 
you live, you are to stand upon the pillory, and in 
the pillory at Tyburn, just opposite to the gallows, 
for the space of an hour, between the hours of ten 
and twelve. 

** You are to stand upon and in the pillory here, 
at Westminster Hall gate, every 9th August, in 
every year, so long as you live. And that it may be 
known what we mean by it, it is to remember what 
he swore about Mr. Ireland's being in town between 
the 8th and 12th of August. 

** You are to stand upon and in the pillory at 
Charing Cross, upon the 10th of August, every year 
during your life, for an hour, between ten and twelve. 

*• The like aver against the Temp\e gale UTO\i >Osvfc 
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*' And upon the 2d September (which is anothe 
notorious time, which you cannot but be remembera 
of), you are to stand upon and in the pillory, for tb 
space of one hour, between twelve and two, at thi 
Royal Exchange ; all this you are to do every yea 
during your life, and to be committed close prisone 
as long as you live. 

*^Thi8 I pronounce to be the judgment of the coor 
upon you for your offences. And I must tell yoc 
plainly that if it had been in my power to have car 
ried it further, I should not have been unwillingtc 
have given sentence of death u{)on you, for I am bur 
you deserve it *." 

Burnet says, " But now the sitting of the parlia- 
ment of England came on. And as a prepantivt 
to it, Gates was convicted of perjury upon the evi- 
dence of the witnesses from St. Omers, who had beeu 
brought over before to discredit his testimony. Now 
juries were so prepared as to believe more easily than 
formerly. So he was condemned to have his priestly 
habit taken from him, to be a prisoner for life, to be 
set in the pillory in all the public places through the 
city, and ever after that set in the pillory four timei 
a year, and to be whipped by the common hangman 
from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and the next from 
Newgate to Tyburn, which was executed with »c 
much rigour that his back api)eare(l to be all ovei 
flcad. This was thought too little if he were guilty, 
and too much if he were innocent ; and was illegal ii 
all the parts of it. For as the secular court coak 
not order the ecclesiastical habit to be taken froir 
him, so to condemn a man to perpetual imprison* 
ment was not in the power of the court. And thi 
extreme rigour of such whipping was withont t 
precedent. Yet he, who was an original in all things 
hore this with a conaiaivc^ \.Vv«X ^xcv^ife^ '8;j\ >\v<QKit^V« 

* Slate Tf\a\», no\. "X- V« ^'^^^' 
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iffm it So that this treatment did rather raise his 
ppfutation than sink it *." 

^' So soon as the heat of the plot was over, Charles 
piduced his pension one-half, and ultimately deprived 
Mm of it altogether. After the Revolution he was 
]pmdoned, '^ redintegrated at court, and admitted to 
m pension of .^400 per annum, at which he was very 
wroth, for Charles gave him £600, 'and sure,' he 
add, * William will give me more.' He sought by 
Act of Parliament to have his judgment for perjury 
Reversed, but he could never obtain a swearing ca- 
pacity again. The Earl of Danby (then Leeds) 
knew the danger of that, and would indeed have his 
sentence reversed, that is, having been whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn, would fain have had him whipped 
back from Tyburn to Newgate. The power of swear- 
ing is formidable to great and small, and his lordship 
was within an ace of being put in the plot for God- 
frey's murder t/* Here ends his public life ; he died 
in 1705, having once more changed his religion, and 
entered into the communion of the Baptists. To the 
last many persons adhered to him, and considered 
him a martyr to the Protestant cause. In conclu- 
sion, we subjoin his character, as drawn by Calamy, 
whose temper and opinions alike free his testimony 
from suspicion. 

** Dr. Oates was a man of invincible courage and 
resolution, and endured what would have killed a 
great many others. He occasioned a strange turn 
in the nation, after a general lethargy, that had been 
of some years' continuance. By awakening us out 
of sleep he was an instrument in the hand of God for 

• Hist of his own Times, p. 627. In Narcissus Lutlrell's MS. 
Brief Narration^ &c., it is said, under date August 11, 1688, " Titus 
Oates stood in the pillory at Charing Cros.«, according to annual 
costona." State Trials, vol. x. p. 1317. 

f Norths Ex amen, p. 226. 

r3 



OUT pKMmtion. Vat tftcr all, he «u bat « 1017 
fuul -mouthed wietcb, u E can teituy fkam iHat I 
once heaid trom him in eompaay. 

" I han been infbnned at Weatnrinater Oat Br; 
Oates was a Irequent aadhor of my pwdeeawnr. Hi. 
Alsop, and morcd for lean (o coma to tha Liiiff 
taUe with tua aocietj, but (bat an honaat mam tl 
the congregation upon that occaaion wptkm hatj 
Bgainat him, as one «o iiregnlar in hk I1& aa to H 
very unfit for church conununion. Tha doctor aft» 
wards meetiog Hr. Alac^, taid bhn that man M 
aadi; abused him, and npon that account he lah*! 
menti J complained as one that wa* iiqimoaalj Ml 
with. Mr. Aliop cried out, * Prove him n liar,4ai- 
tor ! prove him a liar !' which it would have bm 
well for him if he could have done. But be ndr 
bore an indi^rent chamcter at Westmioater, aaa 
notwithstanding all the serrice be hod done) thn 
were so many things coacurring to lesaen hia credit 
as makes it very hard to distingnish between what 
WBH tnie and what was fidse in bis depontiona. For 
which reason 1 muat own that I am (be leas aniprise^ 
that the parliament after the Revolution shonld lean 
him under a brand, and incapacitata him for beiag > 
witness Tor the future*." 
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r. ctM, uj>. 
We may conclude the cba^^teT wUh a short re- 
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lerence to that most remarkable transaction, the 
mutilation of the Herms, which occurred b.g. 415, 
just before the Sicilian expedition, and in its con- 
sequences bears a striking analogy to the passage in 
history which we have just related. The Uermae 
were square pillars, surmounted by a head of the 
god, Hermes, or Mercury, which, in compliance with 
an ancient custom, were placed at the entrances of 
temples and houses. Most of these througliout 
Athens were defaced in the course of one night. 
A great sensation was excited in the city; for the 
circumstance was held to be of evil omen to the 
important enterprise just about to be commenced, 
and moreover to indicate the existence of a plot to 
overthrow the democracy. Alcibiades was accused 
among others, but no evidence could be obtained to 
bring home the offence to any one : the excitement 
passed off for a time, and he was ordered with the 
army to Sicily. But men's minds were unsettled, 
and agitated by terrors of they knew not what, 
aggravated by designing persons for party ends. 
*' From the affair of the Mercuries, a plot was 
inferred for the establishment of oligarchy or tyranny, 
and the irritation was cherished by continual dis- 
courses of what Athens had suffered through the 
Pisistratidae. On the slightest suspicion, on the 
most discreditable evidence, men, the most respected, 
were imprisoned ; alarm increased with the number 
of accusations, and each found readier credit than the 
last. At length Andocides, one of the imprisoned, 
seeing no other hope of escape, and hoping by the 
sacrifice of a few to save the rest, and to tranquillize 
the city, confessed the crime, and accused some 
others, whether truly or falsely is not known. The 
people received the information with joy ; and setting 
free the informer, and those whom Yve \vaA <^«a.\^^^ 
tn'ed and executed the others. The \^tooI vi^^ N«r^ 
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inadequate, and the condemnation moat uqjust ; but 
the panic was in g^reat measure abated V 

In this jealous temper, Alcibiades, though not in- 
cluded in the accusation, was summoned home from 
Sicily. He fled to Sparta, and by his powerful 
talents contributed very principally to produce those 
reverses which subsequently overtook the Athenians. 
The account of this remarkable transaction is given 
in Thucydides vi. c. 27, 60, and most completely in 
the speech of Andocides de Mysteriis, which is con- 
tained in Bekker's collection of the Greek orators. 

* Greece^ p. 74m 
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Chapter VI. 

Atbenian expedition against Sicily— Siege of Syracnse— Retreat and 
destrnction of the army — Retreat of Ney in Ruwia— Retreat of Sir 
John Hawk wood in Italy. 

We now come to the Sicilian expedition, and request 
the reader's patience if we dwell longer than usual on 
the closing scene of an undertaking, described by its 
historian as *' the greatest that happened in this war, 
or at all, that we have heard of, among the Grecians^ 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami* 
tous to the vanquished *.'* The total destruction of 
the army of Athens struck a deadly blow at her 
greatness, though she struggled most energetically 
to retrieve her loss, and, through the want of able 
leaders at Sparta, nearly succeeded. But the scale 
was turned against her, and from this time forwards 
she fought an uphill battle. 

In the seventeenth year of the war, B.C. 415, the 
Athenians, at the suggestion of Alcibiades, resolved 
to send a very powerful armament to Sicily, nomi- 
nally to protect the little republic of £gesta against 
Selinus and Syracuse, but really to re-establish the 
Ionian interest in the island. We may observe that 
Sicily was colonized partly by Ionian, partly by Do- 
rian Greeks, and that the former naturally favoured 
the Athenians, the latter the Lacedaemonians, as 
the heads of their respective races. At present the 
Dorian race, at the head of which stood Syracuse, 
was by far the more powerful : and alarm was felt, or 
at least pretended, that unless checked by a powerful 

♦Thucyd. vii. 87. 
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dtvenion li home, they night gfk all Hdlj islo Arir 
haiidA, and then unite with thdr MbpooMilui Vmi^^ 
men to pull down that object of univvnal Jeakmf f 
the Atlienian empire. Moved tliefftfbfft bj the ei^ 
trcaticii of the EgeeUni, 1^ theae poUtieal nrgnwiaati^- 
and moat of all Ey the deaiie of oonqueat. the Athirf*' 
una ^* resolved to go again to 8icily» and If they eoril 
wholly to subdue it, Mng fbr the moat part tgnonaa 
both of the greatneaa of the ialand ud of the DMdH^ 
tude of people* aa well Greeka aa Baifanriana, thit 
inhabited the aame, and that they undertook n wwt^ 
not much less than the war agahiat the Friopo» 
nesiansV ' 

Nicius, of whose cautious and unenterpriaiiig tcnqMIr 
we have before spoken, saw and remonatratad agamit 
the impolicy of hacarding the flower of the atate in a 
diHtant and dangerous warfare, while many of Ita re* 
voltcd subjects remained unsubdued : but hia wamlf 
was unheeded, and ho waa required, In coijunelieB 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, to asaume the coih* 
nmnd of this expedition* which he ao entirely diaap^ 
proved. Nicias, a man of courage in the field, ml 
too timid to struggle against the popular wflli hi 
Hiibmittcd, but still endeavoured to damp the lagiff 
iicRS of his countrymen, by exaggerating the forM 
rcquinite to ensure success. A hundred triremeai he 
Haid, with 5000 heavy armed infantry, and ardicn 
and slinpfers in proportion, were the leaat they could 
Hond. 11 ere he rather overshot himself; the force de- 
manded W08 immediately voted, and no further pre» 
text for dJKiiuasion or denial remained. The ama- 
nieiit, including the crews of the triremes, is eatimated 
by Milford to liave contained at least 80,000 men. 

Never wuh m\ enterprise undertaken with better 
will. ThoHC who were engaged in it vied with each 
other in the splendour o^ vVite;Vt ^wsAraiX and eqoip- 
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hBent, and far from finding any difBcuUy to complete 
1^ levy, the whole of the citizens would willingly 
tm.ve gone in a body ; *' the old men, upon hope to 
tobdue the place they went to, or that at least so 

Eiat a power could not miscarry; and the young 
D, upon desire to see a foreign country, and to 
fewset making little doubt but to return with safety. 
M for the common sort, and the soldiers, they made 
leeount to gain by it not only their wages for the 
lime, but also so to amplify the state in power as that 
tlieir stipend should endure for ever. So that, through 
the vehement desire thereunto of the most, they also 
that liked it not, for fear, if they held up their hands 
■gainst it, to be thought evil affected to the state, 
were content to let it pass *." 

** The summer being now half spent, they put to 
sea for Sicily. The Athenians themselves, and as 
many of their confederates as were at Athens upon 
the day appointed, betimes in the morning came 
down into Peiraeus, and went aboard to take sea. 
With them came down in a manner the whole mul- 
titude of the city, as well inhabitants as strangers : 
the inhabitants, to follow after such as belonged unto 
them, some their friends, some their kinsmen, and 
some their children : filled both with hope and la- 
mentations ; hope of conquering what they went for, 
and lamentation as being in doubt whether ever they 
should see each other any more, considering what a 
way they were to go from their own territory. 

** And now when they were to leave one another to 
danger, they apprehended the greatness of the same 
more than they had done before, when they decreed 
the expedition. Nevertheless their present strength, 
by the abundance of every thing before their eyes 
prepared for the journey, gave them heart again in 
beholding it. But the strangers and other multitude 

* Thucyd. vi. 24. 
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c:\n\c only tn sec the show, as of a worthy and 
clihic (lositrn* For this preparalion, Iteinjr \l 
(iitc-iaii |H)Wi*r tluitcviT weiu out o\' lireece fra 
only cit\, was (he must sumplunus and the 
^hinoiiN of ull that e\er liud been wt forth be 
to that (Ia\. 

** Tnr th(> shipping;, it was elaborate with t 
(leal i>t co>t, both of the captains* of galleys, 
tlie ciiv. Tor the state allowed a drachma t 
((» ever) man tier, and frnve of unequipped 
sixty swill ships of war and forty transports 
roii\e\aiice of soldiers. And the captains ofj 
Utth put into them the most able servants t» and 1 
the wa!;t-< of the state, unto the [uppermost \. 
ours, i-alieil the] Thruiiitw§, and to the aer 
{rave somewhat of their own ; and bestowec 
cost otherwise every one upon his own (galley, 1 
the budi^es || and otlier rifrpng, each one stri^ 
the utmost to have liis p:alley, both in someom 
and also in swiftness to exceed the rest. 

** And for tlie land forces, they were levic 
exceed in;; i^reat clioice, and every man endea 

* T^,riM»xM. The lieavy expense of equipping ihipcof 
tlin ^11 chit' fly upon imlixiduals of wealth. Sf>nietiu)e», 
till' Ntute proxiiii'ii sliips, ami the triorarcli only the eqi: 
at olliors the iricrarch was ohligc«l to build the veftse 
siihjiTt in too intricate to be treati'il iu a note; the curloi 
Mill tiiiil it fully haiullcd in WoUPs Ptolegomena to the 
ai;aiiiNt Leptiuen. See also a «hort notice in Dr. Arnol 
vi. 31. 

f About nine-pence halfpenny. 

I vTy.otffiei;. IVttv oHicerii, as the pilot, boatswiin, I 
Ainolii's notes on the passape. 

H^aviVoe/. ThiTo hciuf; three banks of oars one abovt 
the uppermost \veri> culled Thranitii', the middlemost Zeu 
the lu\vi'>t TliBluuiita', whcireof tike thranita*. managed th 
oar, and ihi'rL'fore iu respect of their greater labour migb 
a prt-ator pay. 

II ^LtifjittM. The images which beinf? set en the fore-p; 
{galley, did give it the name fur tlic most pait. 
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|p. excel his fellow in the bravery of his arms and 
fftensils that belonged to his person. Insomuch as 
finoDgst themselves it begat quarrel about whose 
||ffice should be the most bravely filled, but amongst 
plher Grecians a conceit that it was an ostentation 
armther of their power and riches, than a preparation 
W&inst an enemy. For if a man enter into account 
j^the^expense, as well of the public as of private men 
^|iat went the voyage; namely, of the public, what 
,ivas spent already in the business, and what was to 
)ie given to the commanders to carry with them ; and 
of private men, what every one had bestowed and 
had still to bestow upon his person^ and every cap- 
tain on his galley ; and beside what every one was 
likely, over and above his allowance from the state, 
to expend on provision for so long a warfare ; and 
what men carried with them on trading speculations, 
both soldiers and merchants, he will find the whole 
sum carried out of the city to amount to a great many 
talents. And the armament was no less noised for 
the strange boldness of the attempt, and gloriousness 
of the show, than for its superiority over those against 
whom it was to go, for the length of the voyage, and 
for that it was undertaken wiih so vast future hopes, 
in respect of their present power. 

** After they were all aboard, and all things laid in 
that they meant to carry with them, silence was com- 
manded by the trumpet ; and after the wine had 
been carried about to the whole army, and all, as well 
the generals as the soldiers, had poured libations out 
of gold and silver cups, they made their prayers, such 
as by the law were appointed for before their taking 
sea ; not in every galley apart, but all together, the 
herald pronouncing them: and the compizny from 
the shore, both of the city and whosoever else wished 
them well, prayed with them. And when they had 

VOL, II. s 
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r.ii^ *hr P:i':iii. ;iiii) vxuW'd thv health, they put forth 



:i • 



!i»r !'!.»■ . ' • "M*- Mini lortiiiios of the expedition, w 
■ 'I-' X' t-r '.••■ n ;m1« r lo the Histurv *>!' Cireece. con- 

m 

:• w :.j n'l: -r\f- \\it!j >ik'h :i iiuTo outline as maj 
:i-: ill ;- <! i- :• n!Uii:itiiiii nt' i\ ujih which alone we are 
.(iinri-.ni. !n'» lijl'li'. Alfil»i;ulfs was recalled al- 
i:ni ! iiniiu <!:;iit'"\. in tonsiMjUtMice of the jealousy 
I \i I'.i'il l-\ liif i;.ii!:iiilii>n ot'tho llerma* ; Lamachus 
v\a^ Ixi.i'i ill 1>:imK\ and liius Nicias was left in the 
'I-. ■ < ii:iij-- nt :in cntfrpijoi' ol' which he disapproved 
:ii:il ilfv}i:nri(i. 'I'iu* tirM cumpai<rti was wasted in 
iij:i( ti\it\. In tlii> '>ii-oiui, ^ie^f uas laid to S\racuse. 
:i (.-.i\ nf lur;:i- i-MiMiT and t:reut natural strength; and 
:iii i-ritini^ril lairlx tor siuves< nntil liUippus, a 
>{i;iii:in i>t t!tf ro\al hlood. arrived with 700 Lace- 
(:iiinuiii..ns, brokr throns^li the In^sie^ers' lines, and 
iliiiu liiniv-lt into tlu' riiv. This reinforcement, and 
I ill* ».kiil and iiitrrpriscM)!" the Spartan freneral, turned 
tii- tiiKinif of the sioi;'t', which t'runi thenceforth is a 
^(■lifs ot disastcis. In (ho following' winter, Nicias, 
'Mary of his (.-onunand and broken in health, sent 
I onu' to ri'|)ri'M'nt the nnpromisingf situation of 
: tlair*-, and ii> inpii'si leave to resij^n ; but he re- 
■ (i\('(l in answer an injunction to remain, with the 
;.^^urancr that powcrlnl succours should be sent out 
Xrinrdiiijily, early in the sprintj, Demosthenes ^h* 
Mi'ior i.{ P\\i)^, \M'.^ despatched with a strong; reiu- 
!iMvenieni, consi>iiii}»: ot seventv-three triremes and 
alxMit ."itiOO heavy armed intlmtry. That able general 
iniido one powertiil attempt to chan^ the fortune ot 
the sie<ve, and on its failure recommended an hnme- 
liiate retreat. Hut Nicias, who was brave enough in 
the field, but very deticient in moral courage, dared 

• Ti.ucyd. f i. ol), 3-J. 
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nik to fetam un&uthorized by the people. He retained 
hii station, therefore, though hopeless of success, 
&)^pt from the exertions of some malcontent Syra- 
etetins with whom he maintained correspondence, 
lihsaiiwhile the army was wasting under sickness* 
M Aing from the low and marshy ground on which it 
Hrfts encamped : and the Syracusans eagerly prose- 
ditted their success, and at last cut off from the 
bifesiegers the possibility of retreating by sea, by 
Utterly defeating the Athenian fleet. To act any 
tengei' on the offensive was out of the question ; the 
gtlly hope of safety was instantly to break up the 
flkgc and march into the interior, where the army, 
^ powerful, might find among the friendly Sicels, 
A native race who still occupied the interior of the 
iiland, a safe and plentiful retreat until assistance 
c(>tlld be sent them, or further measures concerted. 

** It was a lamentable departure, not only for one 
point of their condition, that they marched away with 
the loss of their whole fleet, and that instead of thciir 
great hopes, they had endangered both themselves and 
th6 state, but also for the dolorous objects which Were 
presented both to the eye and mind of every of them 
iti particular in the leaving of their camp. For the 
dead lying unburied, when anyone saw his friend on 
tbe ground, it struck him at once both with fear and 
grief. But the living that were sick or wounded, 
both grieved them more than the dead, and were 
more miserable. For with entreaties and lamenta- 
tions they put them to a stand, pleading to be takon 
along by whomsoever they saw of their followers or 
fahiiliars, and hanging on the necks of their comrades, 
and following as far as they were able. And if the 
strength of any person failed him, it Was not with, 
few entreaties or little lamentation that he was 
there left. Insomuch as the whole army filled with 
tears, and irresolute, could hardly get away, thOttghr 

82 
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thr nlnre wprf hnstiio, and thev had suffered alitiilT, 
niid tVared to nwiYvx in the future more than with lean 
cniilil Ik* ex premised, hut huHfif down their heads and 
irt^ncnillv hhiinod thoinselves. For thev seemed no- 
xh'wvjZ f'"*^** hilt ovt'ii the fHM>ple of some ^reat eitt 
expiiiiL'oii hy sioirc, 'md innkinir their escape. For 
thcuhnle iiiiiiiluT that mnrchiHl wiTe no less one with 
anoih«'r than 40,(100 nu'ii. Of which not onlvthe 
f)nlinur\ sort carried every one what he thought he 
should havo iK*ca«iioii to use, but also the heavy in- 
tiinirx and liorstMiion. contrarv to their custom, ua^ 
ried their viotuah under their arms partly for want, 
find purtly tor distrust of their servants*, who from 
time to time rnii over (o the enemy; but at this time 
Went the i^n-atest nund)er: and vet what thev carried 
w»K not eiiouirh to serve the turn. For not a jot 
more provision was left remaining in the camp. 
Moreover the snirerin(;s of others, and that equal 
division of misery, which is some alleviation in that 
we sutfor with nianv, were not now thonfrht to contain 
e\en thus much of rehef. And the rather, because 
they considererl fn>m what splendour and glory which 
tliey enjosed before, into how low an estate they 
were now fallen : lor never had so great a reverse 
hi'fallen a (irecian ormv. For whereos thev came 
with purpose' to enslave others, they departed in 
greater fear of beinp: made slaves themselves; and 
instead of prayers and hymns of victory, with which 
they put to sea, they nhnndoned their undertaking: 
with sounds of very difrcrent signification ; and 
whereas they came out seamen, they departed land- 
men, and relied not upon their naval forces, but 

* Grecian citizens on service were always atteuded by slares, 
as we have often had occasiun to observe, who served as light in- 
fantry. Tlic Athenians, however, also employed regular light- 
armed inercenarieSi archers, and tltngcrs from Crcta and else* 
tt. 
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rm their rata of luniit* Ne vtrthtlcB^ im vMipfct df 
ficftt danger yet Jianging' over/tbeoii th^w^.fn^ 
hioi miseries seemed all but tolerable. • , 
*. ** Nicies peroeiving the army to be d^ectedi and 
die great change that was in it, came up to the rankm 
104 encouraged and comforted them» asfiiras for the 
^veseat means Im was able. And as he went froi^ 

Crt to part, he exalted his voice more and more, 
th as being earnest in his exhortation, and beoaiuse 
also he desn^ that the benefit of his words jnigbt 
ranch as far as might be. 

** * Athenians and confederates, we must hope still 
tven in our present estate. Men have been saved 
are now from greater dangers than these are, Nor 
ought you too much to accuse yourselves* , either for 
your losses past, or the undeserved miseries we ate 
now in. Even I myself, that have the advantage 
of none of you in strength of body, (for you see un^ 
what sickness I now labour,) nor am thought inferior 
to any of you for prosperity past, either in respect of my 
own private person or otherwise, am nevertheless nov 
in aa much danger as the meanest of you. And yet I 
have worshipped the gods frequently, according to 
the law, and lived justly and unblamably towards 
men. For which cause, my hope is still confident of 
the future; though these calamities, as being not 
according to the measure of our desert^ do indeed 
make me fear. But they may perhaps cease. For 
both the enemies have already had sufiioient for- 
tune, and the gods> if any of them have been die- 
pleased with our voyage, have already sufficiently 
punished us. Others have invaded their neigh- 
bours as well as we ; and as their offence, which 
proceeded of human infirmity, so their punishment 
also hath been tolerable. And we have reason how 
both to hope for more favour from the gods (fur our 
case deserveth their pity rather than their haUrad)» 



•nd ffAao not to d«i|»ir of onrMliriii MrfMhoviMNl 
ftod bow many moo of arms too 9r% omwblf Ml' 
iher in order of bftUlo. Mnko aeeonnioir tlili» ^ 
wherMoevcr you pksie to tit dofrot tbtro pwwitlfof 
yourselvts you lurt ft city, tucbfts not WTOdlirii 
Sicily can either eaiily tastain if you a«e«iK» or ft 
move if you be once eeated, Now for your manpkt 
that it may be safe and ofderly, look to U youwh^ 
making no other account any of you, but what pliMi 
floever he ehall be forced to Aglit in, tha aaiQO If if 
win it, will be his country and hi« wdU* IftrchyiP • 
must with dilij!;ence, both night and day ilikot fivMr 
yictual is short; and if we can but VMUsb mn$ 
amicable territory of the SlcuU (for tbiMM amalill 
firm to us for fear of tha Syracuaanv), than yon wnf 
think yourselves securv. And mHlce hM boaiiMMIO 
them, with directions to meet us, and to bring u« Ml 
some supplies of victual. In sum, aoldiany' lei m 
tell you, it is neceasary that you be valiant; fyttbm 
is no place near, where being cowards yoii oai| pok 
sibly be saved. Whereas if you escape tbrough tb^ 
enemies at this time, you mav every ono are agajs 
whatsover any where he most desires, and the aUMK 
nians may re-ereet the great power of their cltVy i|Of 
low soever fallen. For the men, not the waUh Mr 
the empty galleys, are the city/ 

*' Nicias, as be used this hortative, went withsl 
about the army, and restored order wherever he saw 
it straggling, or the rauku broken, Demoathemf 
havidg spoken to the same or like purpose, dU si 
much to those soldiers under him ; and tbey marcbsd 
forward, those with Nicias in a square battalion, 
and then those with Demosthenes iii the rear. Anil 
the men of arms received those that carried the bag- 
gag^e, and the other multitude, within them. Av<i 
when they were come lo vUe ^oxd oC Uxa river Ananus, 
they there tbund cerulu o^ l\x« ^Y^«&MMk% %»il Wsi 
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'HmfrdPTfttes embattled against them on the bank, but 
Hlffif they put to flight, and having won the passage, 
JUprched forward. But the Syracusan horsemen 
Pressed still upon them, and their light-armed plied 
Qiem with their darts in the flank. This day they 
Hiarched forty furlongs, and lodged that night at the 
ibot of a certain hill. The next day, as soon as it 
was light, they marched forwards, about twenty fur- 
longs, and descending into a certain champagne 
ipround, encamped there with intent both to get vie- 
tqal at the houses (for the place was inhabited), and 
fo carry water with them thence ; for before them, in 
the way they were to pass for many furlongs together, 
there was little to be had. But the Syracusans in 
the mean time got before them, and cut off their pas- 
sage with a wall. This was at a steep hill, on either 
side whereof was the channel of a torrent with steep 
and rocky banks, and it is called Acrsum Lepas*. 
The next day the Athenians went on. And the 
horsemen and darters of the Syracusans and their 
confederates, being a great number of both^ pressed 
them so with their horses and darts, that the Athe- 
nians after long fight, were compelled to retire again 
into the same camp ; but now with less victual than 
before, because the horsemen would suffer them no 
more to straggle abroad. 

*' In the morning betimes they dislodged, and put 
themselves on their march again, and forced their 
way to the hill which the enemy had fortified, where 
they found before them the Syracusan toot embattled 
in g^eat depth above the fortification, for the place 
itself was but narrow. The Atheu ians coming up, as- 
saulted the wall, but the shot of the enemy, who were 
many, and the steepness of the hill (for they could 
easily cast home from above), making them unable 

* The rock of the citadel. So in Cumberland and Wesimore- 
\mod there are a score of Castle Crags. 
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to take it, they retired again hnd resied. There 
happened withal some claps of thunder and a shower 
of rain, as usually falleth out at this time of the year, 
beins^ now near autumn, which further disheartened 
the Athenian;*, who thought that also this did tend 
it) tlieir destruction. Whilst they lay still, Gylippus 
and the Syracnsans sent part of their army to raise a 
wall at their backs in the Way they had come, but this 
tlie Athenians hindered by scndinir against them part 
of theirs. After this the Athenians retiring with 
their whole army into a more champagne ground, 
lodged there that night, and the next day went for- 
ward again. And the Syracnsans, with their darts 
from every part round about, wounded many of 
them ; and when the Athenians charged they retired, 
and whefi they retired the Syracusans charged ; and 
that especially upon the hindmost, that by putting to 
flight a few, they might terrify the whole army. And 
for a good while the Athenians in this manner with- 
stood them ; and afterwards being gotten five or six 
furlongs forward, they rested in the plain ; and the 
Syracnsans went from them to their own camp. 

*' This night it was concluded by Nicias and De- 
mosthenes, seeing the miserable estate of their army, 
and the want already of all necessaries, and thai 
many of their men in many assaults of the enemy 
were wounded, to leave as many fires lighted as they 
could, and lead away the army, — not the road they 
purposed before, but toward the sea, which was the 
contrary way to that which the Syracusans guarded. 
Now this whole journey of the army lay not towards 
Catana, but towards the other side of Sicily, Cama- 
rina and Gela, and the cities, as well Grecian as 
Barbarian, that way. When they had made many 
fires accordingly, they marched in the night, and (as 
usually it fallelh out m a\\ blttivv^^^vcA \^Q%\.\iK ^\1\il 
t/je greatest, to be subbed VouSx\^"V.^^^v«^^^%^'s^- 
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dally mafthing by night, and in hostile g^round, and , 
theeuemy near) were in confusion. The army of 
Nidas leading the way, kept together and got far 
before ; but that of Demosthenes, which was the 
greater half, was both severed from the rest, and 
marched more disorderly. Nevertheless, by the 
morning betimes they got to the sea side, and 
entering into the Helorine way, they went on 
towards the river Cacyparis, to the end when they 
came thither to march upwards along the river side, 
through the heart of the country. For they hoped 
that this way, the . Siculi to whom they had sent, 
would meet them. When they came to the river, 
here also they found a certain g^ard of the Syra- 
Gusans stojpping their passage with a wall and with 
piles. When they had quickly forced this guard they 
passed the river, and again marched on to another 
river called Erineus, for that was the way which the 
guides directed them *. 

*' In the mean time the Syracusans and their con- 
federates, as soon as day appeared, and that they 
knew the Athenians were gone, most of them accus- 
ing Gylippus, as if lie had let them go with his con- 
sent, followed them with speed the same way, which 
they easily understood they were gone, and about 
dinner-time overtook them. When they were come 
up to those with Demosthenes, who were the hind* 
most, and had marched more slowly and disorderly 
than the other part had done, as having been put 
into disorder in the night, they fell upon them and 
fought. And the Syrucusan horsemen hemmed 
them iu, and forced them up into a narrow compass, 
the more easily now, because they were divided from 
the rest. Now the army of Nicias was gone by this 

* SupposiDf (hat ihe enemy had already occapiad the valley o( 
the C*ejpMris; ud hoping to reach the intenorVrf Iutt^a^u^^'ia 
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time MM hundred* and fifty i&irlMgtfiiidMV iMIk Vfr 
be led away the faster, beowse h$ thought BOt tlMt 
their eafety consisted ia staying and fij^tipg fgiwh 
tarily, but rather in a speedy retreat, and then Only 
fighting when they could not choose. Sut. Demas 
thenes was both in greater and in morf qontinwl 
toil, in respect that hp marched in tho laaTi and fa%- 
seqiiently was pressed by the enemy. And aftipg 
the Syracusons pursuing him, he want wt on, hot 
put his men in order to fight* till by his alay ha wsi 
encompassed and reducedf he andtbe A^thMlnna with 
him, into great disorder. For being shut up witii{a 
a place enclosed round with a wally thioqgh mVri^ 
there was a road from side to sida, and in il a oaor 
siderable number of dive-trees, they wane cbaigM 
from all sides at once with the enemiea' akot 9sff 
the Syracusans assaulted them in this kind, and not 
in close battle, upcni very good reason. For to baaarf 
battle against men desperate, was not so muiifa finr 
theirs, as for the Athenians' advantage. And besides, 
their success being now manifest, they ^[Murtd thani- 
selves, that they should not waste men, and thought 
by this kind of fight, to subdue and iaka thep 
aUve, 

'* Whereupon after they had plied the Athenianaaoi 
their confederates, all day long from every aide witb 
shot, and saw that with their wounds and other aa- 
noyance, they were already tired, Gylippus and the 
Syracusans ami their confederates first made pro- 
clamation that if any of the islanders would conis 
over to them, they should be at liberty ; and Um msa 
of some few cities went over. And by and by they 
made agreement with all the rest that were with 
Demosthenes, * that they should deliver up thar 
arms, and none of them be put to death, neither vio- 
jeiitly nor by bonds, nor b^ want of the necessities 
« Goeller and \TXkoU T««Atk^ %\»!£\^ «c\^. 
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of life.' And tbey all yielded to the number of 
0000 men, and the silver they had they laid it all 
diown, casting^ it into the hollow of targets, and filled 
with the same four targets. And these men they 
carried presently into the city. 

** Nicias and those that were with him attained the 
came day to the river Erineus, which passing, he 
caused his army to sit down upon a certain ground, 
more elevated than the rest; where the Byracu- 
sans the next day overtook and told him, that those 
with Demosthenes had yielded themselves, and willed 
)iim to do the like. But he, not believing it, took 
truce for a horseman to inquire the truth. Upon 
itttum of the horseman, and word that they had 
yielded, be sent a herald to Gylippus and the Syra- 
cusans, saying, that he was content to compound on 
the part of the Athenians, to repay whatsoever money 
the Syracusans had laid out, so that his army might 
be suffered to depart ; and that till payment of the 
money were made, he would deliver them hostages, 
Athenians, every hostage rated at a talent But 
Gylippus and the Syracusans refusing the condition, 
charged them, and having hemmed them in, plied 
them with shot, as they had done the other army 
from every side, till evening. This part also of the 
army was pinched with the want both of victual and 
other necessaries. Nevertheless, waiting for the 
quiet of the night, they were about to march ; but no 
sooner took they their arms up, than the Syracusans 
perceiving it gave the alarm. Whereupon the Athe- 
nians finding themselves discovered, sat down again, 
all but 300, who, breaking by force through the guards, 
marched as far as they could that night. 

*' And Nicias when it was day led his army forward, 

.the Syracusans and their confederates still pressing 

them in the same manner, fihooting and darting at 

them from every side. The Athenians hasted to get 
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the fffer Aninanit^' not onhr btoiiiit IImj ««• 
onitvery ilde bjr the aiiMiit bf Iht »uy ' 
Md other multitndA; and thonght (o he n 
when they were wHr the river* but out of W( 
eho end desire tm drhiL When (hey ireee 
unto the river, they mshed <ti wilhoat- Mif ^Hm 
every mmn etriving vrbo eheuU Ant fft* ovtr. • Bik 
the pnMftiflg of the enennr inede tb' pieeege aew 
more difficult; for being feieed im take lh#*rfverhi 
heepf* they fell upon mm traoipM ooe naelherwdMr 
their feet: and fallhtgamongaitheepeeffeendiiteBili 
of the army, aome periahed- fieaetfllv; nA dlhtfbb 
eatehing hold of mU anotherv wer e e a rtted-iaawy leg^ 
ther down the atreaai* Awd not onlvthe Byndtoaam 
atanding along the fiurther bankt behif • mnftm^ 
killed the Atheniaoa with their ahel mm above^ aa 
they were many of them greedily driaUag^ aid 
troul>ling one another in the hollow of thafhwr, bat 
the Pelopcmneaians came ako down and alew tfaeai 
with their ewordff, and those eapedally that were ia 
the river*. And very soon the water waa cormpted; 
nevertheless they drunk it, foul as it waa with bloed 
and mire, and many also fought for it. 

^* in the end, when many dead lay heaped in the 
river, and the army was utterly deieated, part at the 
rivf r, and part (if any got away) by tlie lioreetneOf 
NiciBH yielded himself unto Oylippus (having moffB 
cunAdetice in him than in tlie Byracusans), * to be 
(or hJH own person at tlie discretion of him and the 
Lacednmonbns, and no further slaughter to ht made 
of the soldiers.* Gylii)pus from thenceforth com* 



* ** The SyrtcuNtn httvy'troitd mfiiitry net dm Id have 
of a very infcfiior (lekcription^ and never to have tncoanlered llw 
Athenian* wiih cflecii except wKen lupporttd hf iheir cnvilry* 
tio ib« iJi*ei|ilined Iroope of Pelo|»eon«»iia, under Oylipjfim eleeif 
vantorad lo cUite with ibe tDamy, while tlie Syreeufsns ceeieed 
them§elv99 to hsritubi iWem htm % ^itoeaii^>>k^iMik iMW 
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ittuided to take prisoners. So the re8idiie» etcept 
aneh as they secreted* (which were. many), they 
earried aKve into the city. They sent also to 
inirsne th6 300, wiiich had broken oat from the 
eamp in the night, and took them. That which 
was left together of this army to the public was hot 
moch ; but they that were conveyed away by stealth 
were very many: and all Sicily was filled with 
ehem, because they were not taken as those with 
DunostbeBes were^ upon terms of capitulation, fie- 
sMeSf' a great part of these were slain; for the 
ahnighter at this time was exceeding great> none 
greater in all the Sk;ilian war. They were also not a 
&w that died in those other assaults in their march. 
Nerertheless many also escaped, some then presently, 
and some by running away after servitude, the ren- 
dexvous of whom was Catana f. 

**The Syracusans and their confederates being come 
together, returned with their prisoners, all they could 
get, and with the spoil, into the city. As for all 
Uie other prisoners of the Athenians and their con- 
federates, they put themselves into the quarries, as 
the safest custody. But Nicias and Demosthenes 
they killed against Gylippus's will. For Gylippus 
thought the victory would be very honourable, if, 
over and above all his other success, he could carry 
home both the generals of the enemy to Lacedsmon. 
And it fell out that the one of them, Demosthenes, 
was their greatest enemy, for the things he had done 
in the island ]« and at Pylus; and the other, upon 
the same occasion, their greatest friend. For Nicias 

* That is. such as the captors concealed, to make slaves of 
them for their own private advantage. 

f A minute account of the transactions of the siege, of the 
geography of the neighboorhood of Syracuse, and the portion of 
coootry traversed by the Athenians, will be fouod at tlie tod of 
tha third volume of Arnold's Tbocydides. 

I Sphacteria. 



had eamettly laboimd to Iwn thoMfNteoMM wUch 
were taken in the {aland, to be ««t at Ubcrtj by MT- 
suading the Atheniana to the peaee. Vm wUdi 
cause the Lacednmonlana were indinod to k>^ him; 
and it was priucipally in confidenee of that, that he 
surrendered himself to Gylippni. But certain Byra- 
cusans (as it is reported), aome of them Ibr (ear (he- 
cause they had been tampering with him), leat being ei- 
aroined upon this matter, he should discloao aometiung 
to disturb their present eiyoyment; and otbeva (evpe- 
cittlly the Corinthians) fearing he might get away br 
corruption of one or other (being wealthy), and wara 
them some mischief afresh, having peraiiaded tiicir 
confederates to the same, killed him. For tbeiey or 
for causes near unto thesei was he pot tbdeaUls 
being the man that, of all the Oreeians of my Upeb 
had least deserved to be brought to ao grant a degnc 
of misery, on account of his regular obponranea atad 
respect towards the gods. 

**As for those in the quarriea, the Syracuaaos 
handled them at first but ungently ; for in thia bel- 
low place, first the sun and suflTcx^ting air (beipg 
without roof), annoyed them one way ; and on die 
other side, the nights coming upon that heat, autuni- 
nal and cold, put them (by reason of the alteration) 
into strange diseases. Especially because for want 
of room they did all things in one and the same 
place,, and the carcases of such as died of their 
wounds, or vicissitudes of weather, or the like, lay 
there in heaps. Also the smell was intolerable, be- 
sides that they were afflicted with hunger and thirst. 
For for eight months together they allowed them no 
more but to every man a cotyle* of water by the day, 
and two cotyles of corn : and whatsoever misery 
is probable that men in such a place may auflbr, 
they suffered. Some seventy days they lived thos 
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fhionged. Afterwards retaining the Athenians, and 
nuch Sicilians and Italians as were of the army with 
Jthem, they sold the rest. How many were taken in 
allf it is hard to say exactly ; but they were seven 
thousand* at the fewest. And this, in my opinion, 
^as the gi^atest action that happened in all this war, 
or at all, that we have heard of amonp^ the Grecians, 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami- 
tous to the vanquished. For being wholly overcome 
ii| eyery kind, and receiving small loss in nothing, 
their army and fleet, and all that ever they had, pe- 
rished (as they used to say) with an universal destruc- 
tion, Few of many returned home. And thus passed 
the business concerning Sicily." 

A pleasing anecdote, related by Plutarch, relieves 
In part the fate of these unhappy men. Many Athe- 
nians, who fell into the hands of private masters, 
found the means of procuring kinder treatment by 
recitations of the masterpieces of literature, with 
which the minds even of the poorest Athenians were 
usually stored; especially the tragedies of Euripides, 
the favourite dramatic poet of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Many are said to have visited him on their return 
to Attica, to own themselves indebted to him for 
liberty, granted as a recompense for communicating 
what they recollected of his works. This is strong 
testimony to the scarcity of manuscripts, and the con- 
sequent value of knowledge to its possessor. The 
same cause enabled these captive Athenians to pur- 
chase freedom, and the philosophers and sophists to 
reap such golden harvests from their lectures ; litera- 
ture was entirely dependent upon oral communi- 
cation. 

Forty thousand men, of whom a large proportion 
were veteran soldiers of the second military power in 

• Free men, ibat \s. 
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(irfpco. oii{;hl to have made a better defence. But 
tV.i'V M(Te (lisp riled, and commanded by a g:enenl 
iiiuqiial to thi* fmcr^ency. Nicias possessed many 
:t(liiiir:ili'e (iiKilities'; respect for the ^o*\s, honesty, 
]i'T'>i<ii:il ('(iiir:i£ri\ and dignity of character when 
i:iit i-diifronted \%ith an Athenian assembly ; and they 
-!ii>iii* |)rihai)s more brin:htly in the conchiding than in 
:iM\ nihtT scene ol his life ; but his courage was of the 
|:i»si\i> rather than the active sort, and he did not 
|)M*.M.'s.s the puwer of rapid observation and decision 
which mark the occomplishcd general, and are most 
e<«p(vial]y retpiired to extricate an army from a false 
position. So far from pursuing the plan laid down 
in his s|H*(-cli, the first (Iay*s retreat did not exceed 
fise miles, the next was less than three; and when, 
i.Hvr eight days uf marching and fighting, the Athe- 
niun army surrendered, it was not twenty miles dis- 
tant from S\racu<ie. Want of promptitude in the 
first instance suffered the S\racusans to preoccupy 
the passes. How far the obstacles which Nicias had 
then to surmount may justify his tardiness it is diffi- 
cult to say. Superior numbers and discipline in the 
hands of an able £reneral might have done much to 
(ouiiterhalance the advantage of position. The 
Athenians were placed in diflicult circumstances; yet 
not S4) difficult as the 10.000 in Persia, or manv 
others who have yet lived to laugh at their enemy. 

It is not fair tu estimate the character of this expe- 
dition hv its results, for no foresin^ht could have 
anticipated that Athens, the mistress of the sea, 
would be so completely foiled on her own element, 
as that even the power of return should be denied to 
her defeated army. iWit without judging things by 
their events, a method which renders criticism of the 
past comparatively easy, there are ample grounds to 
prove the impolicy of entering upon such a scheme 
of conquest at such a time. The Athenians were 
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ij engaged In a war fully commensanite wMi 
klreng^h, a<i'd whTch their utmost exertions hild 
' \(Aiati{e to brings tb a happy clb^. Their wealth 
Jpbwer were derivied chi^y from colonies and 
ci* citie^, of which' seyeral were in open revolt* 
air more or less disaflect^ Euboea itseU» the 
imponrtahC, atid from its sithation the most easily 




'Hk defeaC. Tt Was tinder these circumsianocfs 
tJi^y tinderibblc a w^r, characterized by Thuey* 
s a^ not m'iidh less than ihtti against the Pelopoq- 
ns *, and Haying for ita object ih^ conquest f of 
da$d about' nine times as large as Attica, and 
j>{t^ hbt by a rude or eflfeminate population, biit 
^ and powerful cities bf^^eir own countrymen. 
eACerprise, hazardous in itself^ was rendered 
I ' to by the length of the voyage, according to 
nethods of navigation then in use, which pre- 
•d succour being sent, or remedy applied to any 
en reverse; and on this hazardous service, at 
!xitical time, a body of troops was sent, not too 

for its object, but far larger than the state oonid 
1 to lose. That their destruction was believed 
e a deathblow is evident from Thucydides. 
ery thing from every place grieved them, and 
and astonishment, the greatest that ever they 

in, beset them round. For they were not only 
ed for the loss, which both every man in par- 
ur and the whole city sustained, of so many men* 

bucyd. vi. 1. 

And though it were thus great, yet the Athenians longed 
such to send an army agaioat it out of a desire to bring k 
to subjection (which was the true motive), but as batinf 

this fair pretext of aiding their ktotmen and atw coaiiBde- • 
' Ti.6. 
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at-:irmK, horsemen, and sen'iceable men, the like 
whrriot' |}iey saw wb< not lefl; but seeing they had 
neither traUr\>: eiioui^h in their haven, nor money in 
the r treu^'iiry. nor Me seamen* in their p:al]e\'s, were 
eM'ii (lt>s)M*r:ite »t th'it present of their safety, and 
thoM^rht thf enem\ out of Sicily would come forthwith 
uiili tlie r tieet into PiraMis (especially afler vanquish- 
iim of so *xTc:i\ a navy), and that the enemy here would 
siifi'ly now. \\ith double ))rcparation in e\'ery kind, 
pre^s iliein to the utmost both hy sea and land, and 
Ih> aided tliiTeiu by their revolt inp: confederatest.'* 
Thanks lo their own activity and to the supinencss 
of their eiieniy, this loss did not immediately prove 
fatal ; but the result of the war would probably have 
been very ditferent, had the lives and treasure wasted 
u) Sicily been devoted for their country in some 
better chosen cause. 

'' Nick, younp: Nick, the deacon used to say to me 
(lli'^ name was Nicol as well as mine; sae folk ca'd 
n^ in their datfnr, youn^ Nick and auld Nick), Nick, 
said he, never put your arm out further than you can 
vii'-iU draw it back aijrain.'' Baillie Jarvie s maxim is 
a> applicable to iM)litical affairs as to commercial, and 
i^ood in both, lie w hose fortune is already desperate 
nia> stake all on one cast: for the prosperous and 
powerful to do so is madness. Had Napoleon's am- 
bi;ion not bliniled him to this simple rule of caution 
111* iniirht have died on the imperial throne: he 
stretched his arm too far when he marched to Mos- 
cow. No two persons could be more unlike than 
Napoleon and Nicias ; and it is worth observing, that 
tempers (lia:::etrically opposite led these two generals 
into the same error. Both tempted their fortune after 
tiie hour of success was past, and, when active mea- 
siires could no loiijrer he pursued, remained in idleness, 
from mere want of resolution to confess a failure by 
* ^trn^iWftf.-^See above. f Thucyd. Titi, 1. 
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iheir actions : Nicias. for want of moral courage to 
lace an unreasonable master, whose mortiflcation was 
Jiot likely to be anywise lessened by being reminded 
Ibat the defeated general had always disapproved of 
bis commission ; Napoleon, from his sensitive pride, 
.which clung to any pretence, however thin, which 
ODuld conceal from himself, if not from others, that 
the victor of a hundred battles was at lengrth foiled. 
The celebrated campaign of 1812 bears indeed a 
jmrer resemblance to the Sicilian than to the Scythian 
war, and on that account might better have been re- 
aerved for this place. But there is one portion of it 
still unnoticed, which displays in their perfection 
those military qualities, the want of which proved 
CUal to Nicias and the Athenian army. 

We. allude to the remarkable skill, courage, and 
cood fortune with which Marshal Ney extricated 
himself from circumstances, apparently as hopeless as 
any that men could be placed in. It has already 
been stated that the French army on quitting Smo- 
Jtnsk was distributed into four divisions, which 
vafehed on different days *. Ney commanded the 
hati The Russian army lay in strength between 
;||iat city and Orcza, but their opposition was unde- 
fided, and the three first divisions forced their way 
faat* though with severe losses. When he had only 
Ibf rear guard to deal with, Kutusoff came to a reso- 
Jation which, if adopted in the first instance, might 
hftVe ended at once the campaign and the reign of 
If^poleon, and took post across the road, so as to 
btr ^1 passage, except such as should be cut throui^h 
the centre of his army. On the second afternoon 
Jiftifr he left Smolensk, Ney came in view of the 
Jllisnans. They consisted of 80,000 men, with u 
j ifw wf ul iirtillery. The two armies were po&WA o\\ 
m^Ofrte Bidea of a deep ravine, which at lYi\« ^\\\V 

* Sm vol. i. p. 248. 
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inlf RurCcd the plain. KnluBoff sent an office 
summon Ncy to smrender, ■tating' the amoun 
his t'orcr, and (iHerinir penninion to send one ol 
officem to verify hm representalions by insped 
While the onvny was still speakinir, Ibrly g^n8op< 
their tire iifHin the French. Ney exdaimed in an 
*' A niurshul never surrenders ; neither do men I 
under tire. You are my prisoner.*' The ar tiller 
dtNihled their thunder; the hills, before cold 
>ilent, rt*s«»nih1ed volcanoes in eruption, and tl 
said the French soldiers, enthusiastic in praiM 
their faxourite leader, this man of fire seemed to 
in his true element. 

His whole force consisted of onlv 5000 men 
sit puns. Opposed were 80,000, well armed 
well fed, und strong in cavalry and artillery. 
French vuniruard of 1500 men |]assed along the i 
into the ravine, and dashed {i^allantly up the opp 
side ; but the front line of the Russians met thei 
the top, and at once shuttered their feeble colu 
Nev rallied them, and caused them to be forme 
reserve, while he led on in person the main bod 
3t)0U men. lie made no speeches; he advance 
their head, which is worth all the oratorical flourl 
in the world. Meanwhile 400 Illyrians had I 
detached to take the enemy in flank. The imp 
osity of his charpfe broke and scattered the 
opposing^ line, and without stop or hesitation 
advanced upon the second; but ere they reac 
it, a tempest of cannon and musket-balls whia 
throup^h the column : it staggered, broke, and 
treated. 

Convinced that it was impossible to force his f 
he returned to his former position on the other \ 
of the ravine, drew up what remained of his tnx 
and awaited the attack. Russian inactivity (we < 
not call it caution) saved him, as it hadsared ihoae i 
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ipent'befbre; A tingle oorpt might bava forced Ney's 
|N)rftion «galnst the weak body who now defended 
hi but the enemy contented himself with maintaining 
ttifAunderoufi cannonade, to which the six guns feebly 
Implied. Still the soldiers, though falling thickly, tt- 
imdned' constant at their posts, deriving comfort and 
t^bufidenoe from the tranquillity of their chief. 

At nightfall Ney gave orders to retreat towards 
Smolensk. All who heard it were struck with amaae* 
ment. The Emperor, and their comrades, and France, 
lay in front : he proposed to turn back into a country 
which they had too much reason to detest and fly. 
Even the aide-de-camp to whom the command was 
istoed stood as if he could hardly believe his ears, 
until it was repeated in a brief and decided tone. 
They marched backwards for an hour, and then 
stopped ; and the Marshal, who had remained in the 
rear,, rejoined them. Their situation may be thus 
tummed up. Between them and the Emperor lay an 
army, which they had tried in vain to force. Guides 
they had none: on the left the country was open, 
but there was little chance of turning unobserved the 
Hank of an enemy, furnished with a numerous and 
active- cavalry; besides that the time consumed in 
anch an operation would have left little hope of ever 
fcjoining the main body of the French. On the 
right the liberty of movement was curtailed by the 
Dnieper, which flowed in that direction ; its precbe 
ntuation and the possibility of crossing it being un- 
known. Ney's plan was already conceived. He de- 
scended into a ravine, and caused the snow to be 
cleared away until the course of a rivulet was ex- 
posed. ^* This/' he said, ^* must be one of the feeders 
of the Dnieper. It will conduct us to the river, and 
on the further bank of that river lies our safety." 
They followed it as their guide, and about eight 
o'clock in the evening arrived upon the bank of the 
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Dnieper. Their joy was complete on seeing; the 
river frozen over. Above and below it was slill 
open, but jtist at the spot where they reached it a 
sharp bend in its course had stopped the floating ice, 
which the frost had connected into a oontinuoiu 
thous:h a sli^rht bridge. An officer vohinteered to 
try its strength. He reached the opposite bank, and 
returned. *' It \%oul(l bear the men,** he said, ^' and 
some few horses. Hut a thaw was commencing, and 
there was no time to be lost." The fatinrue and difli- 
culty of a nocturnal march had scattered tlie troops, 
as well as the disorganized band of stragglers which 
attended on them ; and Ney, though pressed to cross 
at onco, resolved to give three hours* time for rally- 
ing. This interval of repose, even at so critical a 
moment, he s|)ent, wrapped in his cloak, in deep and 
placid sleep u|)on the river bank. 

Towards midnight they began to pass. Those 
who first tried the ice warned their companions that 
it bent under them, and sunk so low that they wers 
up to their knees in water. The deep, threatening 
sound ot cracks was heard on all sides, and those 
who still remained on the bank hesitated to trust 
themselves to so frail a support. Ney ordered them 
to pass one by one. Much precaution was necessary, 
for large chasms had opened, doubly concealed by 
the darkness of niiifht, and by the general covering 
of water. Men hesitated, but thev were driven on 
by the impatient cries of those who remained on the 
hank, still ignorant of the dangers of the passage, and 
i»()adLMl by the constant fear of the enemy's approach. 

The carriages and cannon attendant on the army 

wero of necessity left behind, with those of the 

wounded who were unable to make their way across. 

The c}]ief of the hospital department tried tlie expe- 

tirnent of sending wonie yj'A^^wvAo^^^ ^1 «vO«. v^.^ 

wounded men across ihe vee. K. wit«wsv q(i ^^k^^ 
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wms heard when thev had reached the middle of the 
stream, succeeded by a deep silence. The ice had 
given way, and all perished, except one officer, se- 
verely wounded, who supported himself upon a sheet 
of ice, and crawling from one piece to another reached 
the bank. 

Ney had now placed the river between himself and 
the Russian army by a stroke of proiiiptitude and 
courage rarely equalled. But his situution was fur 
from enviable. He was in a desert of forests, with- 
out roads and without guides, two days' march from 
Orcza, where he expected to meet Napoleon. As the 
troops advanced, the foremost men observed a beaten 
way ; but there was little comfort to be derived from 
this, for they distinguished the marks of artillery and 
horses proceeding in the same direction as themselves. 
Ney as usual took the lion's counsel, and followed 
those menacing tracks to a village, which he sur- 
rounded and assaulted, in which there were 100 
Cossacks, who were roused from their sleep onTy to 
find themselves prisoners. Here the French found 
comforts of which they had known little since their 
departure from Moscow ; food, clothes, comfortable 
quarters, and rest. What a blessed relief to men, 
who within the last twelve hours had been hopeless ot 
escape from death in battle, and then exposed to 
scarce less imminent danger of perishing in a half- 
frocen river ! 

From hence it was two days* march to Orcsa, 
where Ney arrived on November 20, his followers 
being reduced to 1500 men. He had baulked the 
Russian regular troops ; but he found Platoffand his 
Cossacks upon the right bank of the Dnieper, and 
suffered severely from their marauding warfare. 
Napoleon had given him up for lost ; when he heard 
that he had rejoined the army he leaped Cot \o^,%& W 
excJaimedi " Then I have saved my eagUd\ V\w«<^ 
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them all, rather than Iota meh a man^r- ? .•! ««(' 
An anecdota of idmilar raaolutiaii and.midiBfM 
carious on aoooont of tba natnra of iba danipvjIiJkl 
avoided, is toM by tiie Fkiiantina Uatmiviftv^Ml 
fourteenth centarjr. Ai thai time Italian WiHhP 
was chiefly carried on bv hfaped aoMian, mas WNfilr 
of profligate lives and broken fiiitiuiaa» uiM* 
by the licence of a camp for peaotful MMtfgm 
driven to forsake it by the insaenrity of m o y wtff 
in those calamitoas times, when ha who aooM 
the seed had no assurance that ha ahonld:|i|B 
the harvest The long wars batwaan Fiaoos iipv 
England under Edwara III. swallad tha nniuhnjMl' 
thcM men to a fearful extent; and tha nadar.lio 
will consult Froissart concerning tha state. of IkaMi 
at this period, will there find a fearful pictnra af tte 
misrule and misery produced by men of this deaeijlj^ 
tion, who when there was no regular war to oeniff 
their swords, formed themselves into troops, ts|C 
possession by force or fraud of some cipatla or atrom^ 
hold, and lived by levying contribntiona on thafpai 
sentry, and plundering all persons whooama inlMr 
way. Such spirits readily flocked round tha baMMT 
of any soldier of repute who offered a price ibr tWr 
services; nor were men of birth and repatadoa 
wanting to lead them into the foreign market* who 
readily overlooked the character of their foUowem in 
consideration of the w^lth and consequence to.be 
derived from their support Among the roost dis- 
tinguished, and also the most honourable of this dsss, 
was an Eno;li8hman, named Sir John Hawkwood* 
long practised in the Italian wars, and at the tima we 
speak of, in the service of Florence. In tha yc^ 
1391, that city being at war with the Duka of MUan, 
piaiined a double invaaxoix o^l XiSok ^la^a&siona. The 
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Count d'Armagimcra French riobleman of high mUi- 
taiy renown, was hired to invadt Milan from the 
nest, while on the east Hawk wood advanced from 
Vieensa, through Verona and Brescia. The two 
turmies were intended to unite and lay siege to Milan; 
bat the scheme was deranged by the defeat and total 
destruction of the Count d*Armagnac, and Uawk- 
wood, who, before he heard that news, had advanced 
within fifieen miles of the city, on a sudden found 
himself in imminent danger. 

On looking at a map, the reader will observe that 
all the country between the Alps and Po is intersected 
by numerous rivers ; which, like those of Holland, 
for the most part flow at a higher level than the 
neighbouring plains, and are kept within their couree 
by lofiy dikes. Hawkwood had crossed the Adige, 
Mincio, and Oglio ; and consequently when Jacopo 
del Verme, the Milanese general, marched against 
him at the head of a superior force elated with vic- 
tory, his situation became very uncomfortable. To 
give battle was hazardous, for a defeat with three 
large rivers in his rear would have been utter de- 
struction; and it was scarcely less dangerous to at- 
tempt to cross them, without having first gained some 
advantages, and struck terror into the enemy. In 
this dilemma he remained quiet for a time, retained 
his soldiers strictly within the camp, without regard- 
ing the insults and provocation)) of the enemy, until 
this apparent timidity led |^hem into an imprudent 
bravado, which gave him an opportunity of attacking 
to advantage and routing them with considerable 
slaughter. 

He judged rightly that this blow would keep his 
adversary quiet for a little while, and immediately 
broke up his camp and crossed the Oglio without 
htnderance ; the enemy following, but being too late, 
or too much cowed to molest him. Ha passed the 
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Mincio also, nnd was then in a plain, enclosed by the 
(likrs of the Po. Mincio, and Adigre, and lyin^r below 
the level o( tliDso rivers. The last was still to be 
crov^od ; iiiid it presented p:reater difficulties than the 
O^iio und Miiicio, both on account of the gfreater 
volume und velocity of its stream, and because the 
enemy had pre-occupied anil fortified its dikes. 
Iluwkwood was encamped on a small eminence in 
the plain, — we may suppose rather at a loss how to 
pnisoLiite his retreat, — when suddenly the whole of 
the low countrv was f1iH)ded. Thev had cut the dikes 
of the Adi^e, in hope of drownin*; or starving: the 
invader into >ubmissiou. The inundation gained 
ground every hour, and threatened the camp itself. 
As fur as the eve could reach all wns water. Provi- 
sions bejiran to fail ; and Del Verme, who with his 
troops shut up the only road to e^^cape, sent Hawk- 
wood the enigmatical present of a fox in a cage. The 
Kuc^Iishman received the ptl, and requested the mes- 
senger t«> carry back word that the fox seemed no- 
thini:: dismayed, und probably knew very well by 
what door he should ^vi out of his cage. 

*' it is irenerally confessed," says Poggio, " that 
no other captain, except Hawkwood, whose sayings 
and doiuj^s deserve to be commemorated among the 
subtleties of ancient generals and orators, could have 
overcome the difhculties and dangers in which the 
Florentine army was now involved.'* It is not every 
one assuredly that would have nerve to adopt the 
measure which he adopted. In the middle of the 
nii^ht he abandoned his camp, trusting himself and 
his army boldly to the inundated plain, and shaped 
his course parallel to the dikes of the Adige. He 
advanced all the next day, and part of the succeeding 
ni^ht, through water up to the horses' bellies ; his 
progress delayed by the deep mud, and by numerous 
trenches which intersected the fields; and which. 
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leath the universal covering of water, cbuldf no 
ger be distinguishied from the solid ground. In 
s manner he traversed all the valley of Verona ; 
length, opposite to Castel Baldo, he crossed the dry 
1 of the Adige, there eT^hausted of its waters, and 
ind repose and refreshment for his exhausted 
ny within the Paduan frontier. The weakt? 
rses, and a large part of the infantry, perished m 
s march by suflfocation, fatigue, and eold ; sonie 
^ed themselves by clinging to the horses* tails. 
it the bulk of the army was saved, and Jacopo del 
rme took care not to tempt the waters by eng;ag- 
r in so hazardous a pursuit*. 

Sismondi, Hisi Rep. Ital. Poggio Bracciolioi^ Hist Fionit 
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I— Eiiil of Ih* PeIo 



TiiK ciiliiRtro|)Iic of Ihp Sicilian army v 
Alll(.■ll^4 uith (.-mister nation. In Ihal an 
liglil-aimcil inH>])s uiid slaves, 10,000 c 
lost, the tlowcr 111' the npublic and its allied, or rail 
<lt')ieiiil('iil stales ; and the private xorrow from wh 
lew huiixeM were enenipt.was increased by Ihe alarm! 
]ierjilexiiy liiw such aniithcr force could be mised fp 
tlie exIiiiiiKtcd populaliuii, or such a fleet rebuilt fn 
the exhausted treasury of the slatp. It was ^nen 
believed thri'iijfh (ireece that the war would flo 
come lu ati end ; and if Sparta had been prepared 
folliiw up willi energy the blow struck in Sici 
Athens probubly would have fallen. But though t 
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project of wresting the dominion of the sea from her 
seemed no longer visionary, as it had seemed earlier in 
the war, in which case, deprived both of her territories 
at home and of her commerce and allies abroad, she 
must have yielded, the Lacedaemonians at this critical 
juncture possessed no fleet, and the autumn and win- 
ter, which they spent in collecting one, were diligently 
employed by the Athenians in measures suited to the 
present emergency. Thus at the close of the nine-* 
teenth year of the war, each party, says Thucydides, 
seemed as it were preparing for the beginning of a 
war. But at this time a third party appeared in the 
contest. The king of Persia had discovered that to 
supply the Greeks with the means of mutual destruc- 
tion, was much better policy than uniting them against 
himself by measures of open hostility; and Athens, 
from its restless spirit, as well' as from the recollection 
of former injuries, was the object of especial dislike 
and fear to that monarchy. Prom henceforward the 
want of a public revenue, which had more than any 
thing cramped the exertions of Sparta, was obviated 
from the inexhaustible riches of Persia. 

The seven years which elapsed between the defeat 
in Sicily and the battle of Arginusae, are perhaps the 
busiest and most curious portion of the war. Scarce 
two years passed before the hope of supplanting the 
Lacedaemonians in the favour of Tissaphernes, satrap 
of Lydia, and diverting to themselves the wealth 
which was animating their enemies, induced the once 
proud people of Athens to divest themselves of the 
sovereignty and establish an oligarchical government. 
Afler a short existence of four months this govern- 
ment was overthrown, and a new one established, in 
which the supreme power was vested in an assembly 
of 5000 citizens, of which all persons entitled to scire 
in - the heavy-armed infantry were constituted mem** 
bers. " And now for the first tfme in my remem* 
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Imnee," sayi ThuejFdidiii ^ the Athtniim. aypMr 
to have poiwetsed a goverontnt of nmiMwl iSuri- 
lenc€ ; for there wee a moderete iotmnUUire of the 
few and the many. And thb* afler io niMiy waMh 
tunes paHt, fint made the eity again to niie te 
head^" Alcibiadee, who had been a main peomolir 
of this counter»re?oliition« wae now rtceUad, Mfti 
under hie able guidance a eeriee of viotorlet eneiied 
which bade fair to raise the oopimonwealth laHi 
former splendour. In the iweniy-fourth year of the 
war, and the sixth from hia banishment^ iw led iiom 
his victorious troops, and was received with aitraee- 
dinary favour, being appointed commander- i»«eUi( 
with greater powers than had ever been iiitnislcd Io 
such an officer. But the Athenians had not yai ieamt 
ateadinesn. Within less than a year he was 41a- 
misKed, in consequence of an unimportant defan 
sustained by one of his subordinates, who, during Us 
absence from the fleet, against expresa orders, hMl 
venturtd a battle; and command was given to a 
board of ten generals, with Conon at their head. • 

In the twenty-fifth year of the war* aa Conon wei 
passings Lesbos with a fleet of seventy triremesi (be 
Spartan general, Callicratidas, obtained an oppoi^ 
tunity of attacking him with far superior foiaM» 
compelled him to run for the harbour of Mitylene. 
took thirty of his ships, and formed the siege of that 
town by land and sea. When this unpleasant news 
reached Athens, every nerve was strained to eflbet 
their general'K deliverance. In thirty days, 110 
triremes were equipped and manned, though 20,000 
men are calculated to have been required for the- par- 
pose. All persons of military age, both slaves and 
freemen, were pressed into the service ; many kqigiils 
even, who wore legally exempted from this aerficei 
went on board. Tha (LaeX waa Va iCTti ^sad b| loe^ 
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•Wpa or mora ffotn differaul aUiet, and th«o taiM 
lir Mityl«n« to daJivtr Conon. 
. When Call&cratkiM heard that tha Athenian fleet 
WM at Samoti he left flfly shipti commanded by 
Kteonicus, to maintain the siege, and put to sea him- 
aalf with 180. The Athenians spent that night at 
Aff inuB«, a cluster of islands between the southern 
promontory of Lesbos and the mainland. In the 
looming both parties put to sea : eight of the ten 
Athenian generals were on board the fleet 

Xenophon tells us that the superiority in sailing, 
or rather rowing, which had enabled the Athenians 
at the commencement of the war to. gain such 
distinguished successes under the command of 
Phormion and others was now reversed : and that 
ftom the greater swiftncAS of their ships, the Lace- 
demonians were more likely to protit by the rapid 
tvolutions, in which the naval science of that time 
was shown ; especially that called the diecpluS| 
ithich seems to have consisted in dashing through 
the enemies* line, avoiding the direct shock of his 
baak^ but sweeping away his oars if possible by an 
oblique attack. To guard against this danger the 
Athenians adopted the following disposition of their 
fleet : in either wing were four squadrons, each of 
fifteen ships, and each commanded by one of tlie 
generals, eight of whom were on board the fleet, 
drawn up in a double line. The left of the centre 
was held by ten Saniian ships ; then came ten Athe- 
nian ships, each containing a military officer of 
rank, called taxiarch, which seems to correspond in 
grade mcMt closely to the rank of colonel ; next to 
iham, each in his own ship, three navurchs or admi- 
rals, two of whom, Thrasybulus and Theramenes, 
ara names well known in tha history of the timCi 
^d tlie few allied ahipS|. which were not elsewhere 
at^tioned* All these wen ^ fiaglo Un^. We have 
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here a good M m l w i t io a •f the^leoe ^tam 
neetioD between the inflHirfawl WKhi 
senriee, and mayinibrthetofioenorA*^ 
tinction in the one were not cnedei'fe 
serve in inferior sitoatione m- we aliMH 
The distribution of the fleet wUI be aiow 
I readily underitood from the iinttiri 
JS* diMfiam 8— 

The Lacedamoniatt fleet waa fciaed 

. inaeinglellne. 

i Z HermonofMegaiavthepOotior 

i Z ter rather of CaUkratldea'aBhipi 

3 ^ that the Atheniana were nmefa thanieift 

I m; numerooB, aod eaid that it wcNild be-wril' 

^ to retreat. Callicratidat anewfered^fliriAi 

. Sparta would not he wotm inhabited tf 

J Z he were dead, but it wan ihamelnl la tmt 

e Z away. The battle lasted long : hut wheia 

g z Callicratidas, who led the Spartaniigli 

^ Z wing^, was thrown overboard by the ehodi 

"- of his own trireme against anothert and 

^ the Athenian right wing gained the aA' 

^ Z vantagre over their opponents, the SparlMI 

a r fleet betook itself to flight, with the loaeef 

I z seventy ships or upwards. The violon 

returned to their station at Arginusn^ their 

number diminished only by twen^-ftve 

^ ships, but nearly all the crews of these 

:| had perished. 

S A double duty now claimed their a^ 

!4 tention : the one to save those of their. 

countrymen who still clung to life vpow 

, the floating wreck, the other to lelieva 

I Conon and complete the destruction of 

S the Peloponnesian fleet, by siurprisiiigtha 

^ squadron \e^ \o in«isD\!iNGL ^^ ^»l^B^• of 

MUyleue. Vfe cva ^eXi»XTa^«Rm\a 
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iIm eonrw adopted* which was to leare forty-aiiL 
■hipa to oollcot the wrcek, and sail direct for 
Mitylene with the others. For some iinexplnined 
icaaoii, lKiwef«r, none of the eijrht generals remained 
tOBDperinteiid the former senrice, which was iutrusied 
ttf Tfaeramenes and Tlirasvbulus. But a violent storm 
osme on, and confined both divisions of the fleet at 
Aripuuse; while Eteonicus, to whom a li<*:ht vessel 
badoonveved the news of his commander's defeat, 
seized the interval for escape thus grranted to him with 
mach Teadiness. Fearful of attack from Conon, now 
BCBiiy equal to him in naval force* if he manifested 
the nceesaity of retreat, ha bade the yessel which 
eOBTeyed the news put back to sea without commu- 
nieatiBi^ it to any but himself, and then return 
sowned and decked with the symbols of victory, 
wad ahoiitinfr that Callicratidas had gotten the victory 
of she Athenians. He then ofiered the usual thanks- 
dfcri ng for good news, and that very night broke up 
the aiege and departed. The Athenians seem to have 
hsen deficient in activity, for their first information 
of this was derived from the arrival of Conon at 
Atginuaef as they were preparing to leave it. They 
then sailed to Chios, whither the Peloponnesians had 
lepaired ; and having done nothing, returned to their 
nsoal station at Samos. 

How it happened that so powerful a fleet, under 
aUe commanders, not only did, but apparently 
attempted nothing, in prosecution of so signal a 
ncoess, is lefi entirely unexplained ; and we might 
almost Busp^t from the meagre statement of facts, 
without explanation or comment, that Xenophon 
kww more of the matter than for some reason or 
other he chose to telL The Athenians, he continues, 
displaced- their ten generals, excepting Conon i b^iJL 
the emuBe of tbeir dissatisfiietion is nol sXaJu^d. ^\s. 
of the eigbi who bad been in the batde iciuTne4\voiiv^ 
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Hme the popular mdcn'oriraibiHlliilppalikr'pri^ 
pefty snd of niieondiicit te hh amnminilu^^^^'Bt 
was committed tm pri«mi.'< SabMqwmtlf *•* oUmp 
Ave frere alto oominittad to aaaarar la'thapcaplMl 
their conduct; and at ihellfit ^tmiwMy <ev«wd>yi» 
•onf, with Thtramcncs aft tbair hcnd^ came'fbrtM 
to aaaert that tha ganarala onghtto be'htn<gtii4l 
trial ior not laving their ahipwraekad cpBaaijftta, 
The aocuBtd roada abart «niwar (forAh0pmtim9M 
allowed to apeak atlangthi aa tbeylud* figAfttd^ 
atatin^ all that had paiaed; how thayhaitjiaoliai 
themaelves to follow np thair adv ai itaf a, '*lawilatf 
Theramenet and Thraaybnlna» mta oT mUitni^iaill 
and confessed abilitj, to parfom the Mbar ^muf^tm 
**' These, if any,** thajr said, «^ aro tho |Mffaaaa^«i 
blame; yet though they aeenaa us, we arlU not b/U^ 
a false charge againat them, of nffgleoliny>wkat<lto 
violence of the storm rendered it In^osaibb'to-dlcr^f 
And these statements they brought forwaid 
to prove. 

Th is short defence made a eonsiderablo i 
and many persons offered to becomo ■ aurirtlas' ■ >a 
the accused. But the ereninf had now elosad lub 
and it was said to be too d«rk to distiogoiah the 
show of hands. The matter was therefore adjomned 
to the next assembly, and it was Totad that in the 
mean time the council should determine In what 
manner the generals should be tried,-^a praeautlan 
which shows that they were not meant to hava ihir 
play, since the form of trial was as distinctly 
in Athens as in England; but it gave the 
full opportunity for making his defence, and the r e fi ni a 
did not suit the purpose of the proseeutora. In thi 
mean time came ou >bA ^^VviiK -uS^hAl lia^alnela, 
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it^ which V nbers of the same fiiiniiy aad the taint 
iflijbe met ia social intercourte; and Tberamenea took 
minnuUkgt of the kindly feelings excited upon ibe 
(Mtasion to raijie a prejudice against his intended 
^riaiini8» by sending about the city men dressed in 
lllack with their heads shaven^ in the characters of 
Sialations of those who had been lost at ArginnsaB.: 
;>^ At the next general assembly Callixenas explained 
tiie scheme of trial recommended by the counciU 
** The people," he said, '* had already heard the 
eharge and the answer to it (an answer, be it rememl- 
Ijinred, whrch had been limited to a few wQrds)^aad 
iaigfat therefore proceed at once to Tote. Two vases 
IJhmfore would be set apart to each tribe, and those 
who thought the generals culpable for not saving the 
wrecked erews, would cast their ball into the otae^ 
those who did not think them culpable into the other. 
If the majority were of the former opinion; the punish^ 
■lent wouki be death and confiHcation of propefty." 
At this period a man came forward with a story that 
he had saved his own life on a flour^barrel, and that 
bis dying comrades charged him, if he himself 
escaped, to tell the Athenians that the generals bad 
abandoned those citizens who had so well served their 
country. Euryptolemus, a name which occurs in hia^ 
tory only on this occasion, made a stand in favour of 
tlieaecused, and threatened to prosecute CaHixeaus 
foe submitting an illegal preposition to the asfiembly» 
end a part concurred with him ; but the majovity cried, 
that it was a fine thing if any one should say thattiie 
people might not do as it liked : and Lyciscus pro* 
posed, that all who interfered with tlie proceedings of 
the assembly should be included in the same vote with 
the generals. Euryptolemus therefore was compelled 
to let things take their course. Still the presidents 
of the assembly refused to propose an illegal ques- 
tion ; but they were frightened and overborne by 
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clamour, except the celebi«ted ddentaip titeetiidDf 
refused to act cotitmry to law. Euiryptoteniiie mm 
another attempt to procure the gtnetiAn kftte W 
plead their own cauae, bt moflng an UDendment to 
the proposition of Callixenoa; but bo fUhd; tM 
ncheme of the council waa agreed tOf and by a 
majority of votea tentenee of death waa paaaad upon 
the eight generals present at Afginufv. Those sii 
who had been unlucky enough to return to Athefli|f 
were forthwith executed. 

Not long after, Xenophon adda. tho AthenlaM 
repented of what they had done* and voted that those 
who had deceived the people should bo pwsacutaJ, 
and find sureties for their appearance. Other ei«l 
contests aroHc, which gave them an opportunitv of 
escape. Callixenus, at a later period* ratwrned to 
Athens ; lived for a time the dfcject of halo to alL 
and died of hunger in a time of ftmine*. 

The Germans, by the report of Taoltaa, bM 
solemn and deep drinking bouts fbr the conaMoffathMa 
of all important business, upon the old masfoi that 
In wine there is no deceit ; out they took cave to fti- 
consider their decision ttie next morning. Some 
court of temperate review would have piw w rfed the 
Athenians from many heinous crimes, into whfeb 
they were led by a temper unusually excitable, and 
when ruled by prejiiciice and passion, less fitted to 
judge wisely and equitably than the phlegmatic tem- 
per of the Germans, even under the Influenee of 
stroni^ drink. With Theramenes and the aceustri 
this was plainly a party measure, undertaken In total 
recklessness of right or wrong. In these corrupt 
motives the people could have no share ; on the eon- 
trary, they seem to have been acted on at first by a 
right feeling of indignation at the alleged nbandoo' 
ment oi meritorioui c\l\i£tii. 'V\\^t Kw^x Nas) V& tha 
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readiness with which they discarded gratitude to en- 
tertain suspicion ; in the blind fury with which, over- 
leaping all law in jealously asserting the people's om- 
nipotence, they followed a mere impulse, a delusion, 
which the least exercise of judicial calmness would 
have dispelled. It is true that, when the reign of 
passion was over, and they returned to their senses, 
they rendered such amends for their precipitance as 
were then in their power. But such tardy repentance 
could neither repair nor expiate the wrong committed ; 
and Athenian repentance generally came too late. 
Prompt in action, both from temper and from the forms 
of the state, which required no revision of a decree of 
the people, no assent from any concurring authority, 
performance followed close upon resolve. Of the 
many cruel edicts, repented or unrepented, uttered by 
the Athenian people, the revocation ,of the decree 
against the Mitylenaeans, by which all male citizens 
were condemned to death, is the only one where re- 
pentance came in time. It seems a fitting judgment 
that the signal victory of Arginusae was the last gained 
during the war; and that in the next year it was fol- 
lowed by tlie still more signal defeat at -^gospo- 
tami, which laid Athens prostrate at the feet of her 
haughty rival. 

Not strictly analogous to the prosecution of the 
generals, but a still more memorable example of the - 
cruelty and ingratitude to which party spirit can 
rouse even a phlegmatic people like the Dutch, the 
very antipodes of the Athenians in temper, is the 
murder of the brothers De Witt. Both illustrious, 
though not equally so, to the elder Holland owes 
deeper obligations than to any other of her citizens, 
except those great captains who burst the Spanish 
yoke. These obligations, and De Witt's high qua- 
litieSy are best described by a wntet c\wa\\^^4 \a ^^ 
justice to the subject by the affect\ou o^ ^^ itsKcA^ "^^ 
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well as the penetntkm of m itatotiBMi^-Sir WSliaffl 
Temple. 

''The chief direction of the affiun of Holhnd had, 
for eighteen yean, been constantly ia the hands of 
their Pensionary De Witt, a minister of the gieatest 
authority and sufficiency, the g^ateat application and 
industry, ever known in their state. In the eonise 
of his ministry, he and his party had redaccd, not 
only all the civil cbarg:es of the government in thii 
province, but in a manner all the military oommands 
of the army, out of the hands of persona affectlonale 
to the Prince of Orange, into those esteeoied molt 
sure and fast to the interests of their more popdar 
state. And all this had been attended lor ao long a 
course of years with the perpetual aneceaa of their 
affairs, by the growth of their trade, power, and 
riches at home, and the consideration of their neigh« 
hours abroad ; yet the general humour of kindAcSS 
in the people to their own form of government under 
the Princes of Orange, grew up with the age and 
virtues of the young Prince, so as to raise the pros- 
pect of some unavoidable revolutions among Uiem, 
for several years before it arrived.. And we have 
seen it grow to that height in this present year, upoft 
the Prince's coming to the two-and-twentieth year df 
his age (the time assigned him by their oonstitutioii 
for entering upon the public charges of their milice), 
that though it had found them in peace, it must have 
occasioned some violent sedition in their state ; but 
meeting with the conjuncture of a foreign invasion, 
it broke out into so furious a rage of the people, and 
such general tumults through the whole country, as 
ended in the blood of their chief ministers ; in the 
displacing all that were suspected to be of their party 
throughout the government ; in the full restitution of 
the Prince's authority, lo lYvft^A^w^YsasX^BEv^hk 
ancestors had ever enjo^^Av )B>A'waQe«ik.vi^i»^%^&^ 
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traction of their councils and their actions, as made 
way for the easy successes of the French invasion ; 
for the loss of almost five of their provinces in two 
months time, and for the general presages of utter 
ruin to their state V 

At the early age of twenty-eight, the firmness and 
talents displayed by John De "Witt in public life 
had raised him to the chief magistracy of the United 
Provinces, at a difficult period, when they were en- 
gaged in war with England, then under the vigorous 
direction of Cromwell. That honourable station De 
Witt held for twenty years, during which that severe 
war between England and Holland broke out, which 
was terminated, much to the glory of the latter coun- 
try, by the expedition up the Med way, and the burn- 
ing of the English fleet at Sheemess. Of this hold 
attempt he was himself the adviser. Republican by 
birth, (for his father had been imprisoned in conse- 
quence of his steady opposition to the house of 
Orange,) tlie whole bent of his policy was to frustrate 
the attempts of the Orange party, who wished to 
reinstate the young Prince, afterwards William III. of 
England, in the power and dignities possessed of 
old times by his family ; and as the interests of Wil- 
liam were espoused by Charles II. of England, De 
Witt was induced to seek a counterpoise by cultivat- 
ing the friendship of France. In consequence of 
this predilection the war of 1665 broke out, which, 
after a series of severely contested battles, was termi- 
nated by the expedHioii above mentioned. 

De Witt's steady resistance to the elevation of the 
house of Orange of course procured for him the sin- 
cere hatred of the Orange party, who were powerful 
enough, at different periods, to embarrass his go^ 
vemment ; still for fifteen years he held Vv\% \v\^ 
vBce of Grand PensionsLTy of HoWaivd, and «X. VXNfc 

* Timph, Etuy on the Origin and Nature of Qcix«r&TCM.'QX« 

\3^ 
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end of that time was xe-elected for a further term ti^ 
five years. But in the last year, in 1672, the French 
and English united to declare war against Holland; 
a poweiful army invaded the United Provinces, and 
William, upon whom the chief military command was 
conferred, was utterly unable to make head against 
them. A loud outcry was now raised against all 
who had ever shown any disposition to support 
French politics, and De Witt, above all others, be- 
came the object of popular hatred* One night^he 
was attacked and severely wounded by a party of as- 
sassins, a danger to which the simplicity of his babiti, 
well befitting the chief mag^istrate of a republic, gave 
free access. For '* his habit was grave, plain, and 
popular ; his table what only served tnm for his fajnUy^ 
or a friend ; hi? train was only one man, who per- 
formed all the menial service of his house at home, 
and upon his visits of ceremony, putting ou a plsin 
livery cloak, attended his coach abroad; for upon 
other occasions he was seen usually in the streets on 
foot and alone, like the commonest burgher of the 
town. Nor was this manner of life afiected, but was 
the general fashion and mode among all the magis- 
trates of the state*.** 

While De Witt was kept at home by his wounds, 
the people of Holland demanded universally the 
repeal of the perpetual edict, as it was called, by 
which the Prince of Orange was for ever excluded 
from the stadtholdership of that province ; and it was 
accordingly repealed. Cornelius De Witt, the brother 
of John, a man distinguished both in the nayal and 
civil service of his country, was with difficulty induced 
to si^n the revocation of the edict When told that 
ail armed crowd surrounded his house, threatening 
his life, if he did not consent to the repeal, '* So many 
bullets," he said, " pa-saed on« \o?i ^«wl vsl the late 

* Temple, Observations on \:aft\3\C\\J64^wnMs»^^S««^;\w 
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€ng^gement, that I have no fear left, and I would 
rather wait for another than sign this paper.'* Shortly 
after, this brave and manly soldier was charged with 
being concerned in a plot to murder the Prince of ' 
-Orange. The informer and only witness, Tichelaer, 
was a person of infamous character ; yet on such 
evidence as this Cornelius De Witt was thrown into 
prison at the Hague, and cruelly tortured to extort 
confession of a plot, the very existence of which, 
without such a forced confession, could not be esta- 
blished. He bore the trial with unshaken constancy, 
•protesting that if they cut him to pieces, they should 
not make him confess a thing which he had never 
even thought of. It is said that under the hands of 
the executioner he repeated the celebrated lines of 
Horace: — 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor pravajubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida, &c. 

Finding it impossible to extort a confession, the 
court before which he was tried proceeded to pass 
sentence to the following effect : *' The Court of 
Holland, having examined the documents presented 
to it by the public prosecutor, the examinations and 
cross-examinations of the prisoner, and his defence, 
and having examined all that can throw light on this 
matter, declares the prisoner stripped of all his offices 
and dignities, banishes him from the provinces of 
Holland and West Friesland, without leave ever to 
return on pain of a severer punishment, and orders 
him to pay the costs of the prosecution*.'' 

From the teghnical form in which this document 
is given in the original, and the signatures appended 

* Histoire de h Vie et de la Mori de* deux V\\x^Vw.%'^i>iv^%^ 
Corneille ei Jean De Wilt. Liv. il. c. 1 1 . 
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to it, It tppean to Im m literal eopjof tto mmUmm u 
delivered by the court. Wo Bwy otMorve, tberofcm 
that neither the nature of the diarge againit De Wit^ 
nor the extent to which it was protA Mkinet him, 
are Apecifled. This is strong efidence of an intent 
to opprcKs him to the utmost Where ali is honat» 
men do not seek to hide the grounds of their decrees* 
The sentence is every way ui^ustiAabie : if De Witt 
was guilty, he deserved death, and there can be no 
doubt but that, could a conviction have been praeured, 
the extreme punishment would have been inflicted t 
if not, he was entitled to a firee acquittal. To infliei 
infamy and banishment for a suspected crime, even 
granting too charitable a supposition* that euepieioa 
was entertained, was to graft the worst prerogative 
of tyranny uiion republican institutions. Yet mif 
justifiable as the sentence was, its leniency gave grsat 
ofTence to the people, wlio were devoted at this 
period to the house of Orange, and possessed with a 
full belief of Cornelius De Witt's guilt. 

John De Witt meanwhile had recovered from his 
wounds, and finding that in the then state of public 
feeling, his continuance at the head of aflSUrs was 
alike undcHirable for himself and unpleasing to the 
country, he resigned his oflUce. When his brotlier 
wag sentenced to exile, lie went himself to receive 
him on his delivery from prison, and probably to do 
liim more honour and testify his own sense of the 
iTialicc of the charge, and the unfworthiness of the 
treatment which he had received, repaired to the 
llap;ue in liiH coach and four, a state which, as we 
have Haid, he was not used to afiect. This l>ravado, 
thou^^h natural, was against the advice of his friends, 
and not conKiHtent with the usual ten|per of the man ; 
nnd it proved even more unfortunate than ill judged. 
The people, coUeclcd b^ iVve \\vi\x«>vk«\«^^\»fi\%«\aie^gui 
to murmur at the ptesum^voxi oi i&xi» vMB^as^a^Vv^ 
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\0T coming in state to insult the laws, and triumph it) 
&K escape of a tmitor brother from a deserved death. 
Jtk Witt went to the prison to receive his brother 
•nd convey him to his own house ; but Cornelius, 
irith bis customary high spirit, replied that having 
Buffered so much, being innocent, he would not leava 
the prison like a culprit, but rather reniain and ap- 
peal from the setitence. John Da Witt endeavoured 
to shake his resolution, but without effect, 

Meaqwhile Tichelaer, the informer, at the insti- 
{^lion, as we are led to believe, of some more 
powerful pcTEons whose names are studiously con- 
oealed, was busily employed in stirring up the popU' 
lace to riot. Apprehending some disturbance, tb* 
states of Holland and West Friesland. which at 
the time were sitting at the Hague, requested the 
Prince of Orange to repair thither with a mUilary 
force. Meanwhile the tumult spread from the lowest 
people to the burghers, and a furious mob collected 
round the gates of the prison in which the brothers 
were still remaining. The military force which had 
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bmi ftat for did not arrivr, and that which v 
ihr citv Ha« itrawii nfTby ihe orders of Hime unn 
prrson. Actiiuicd lir fpar, orsome worse ircAii 
(ratiWr opened tl.c ^ales a f«w of the rjn^i 
I'lin-t ill. the I'ruthcr^ nf re ilra(rp«d with violeno 
thrir eli:irntier, nriil brutally massacred as so 
tlit'vri-nrhed ilii- !<trcct. We abiitain from g\\\> 
(li-tails(if the miinler. Mill more from relating; tl 
('(]iiu1It(l air(><-ilir<< which were perpetrated upo 
corpses. Hut they were dniirired to the i;ibbet. 
latcd. anil puMicly >iii%pended nuked by the feel 
thrh(':ii!s(Iiin'iiHaril; and themanf^ledHmbsof 
iiprijrht niul patriiitic men were offered fiir salt 
bou^jht at prices of fifteen, twenty, and thirty 
Acciirdiiiir to line sterv. the ifaoler induced 
De Wilt In li-it his brother hy a false roessairi 
twins in the prison he wn"! not allowed to quit i 
similar message was sent to llieir father, but 
absent from hunie he escape<t the snare. The g 
il i' said, acted under the orders of a " person o 
qiialiiy, thai he was obliged to obey." In tl 
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count, as well as in that which we have above fol- 
lowed, there is an evident wish to throw the blame 
of the murder on the Prince of Orange, or at least 
on the leaders of his party It is asserted, however, 
that he never spoke of it without the greatest horror. 
Charges of such magnitude should not be lightly 
made ; nor is there any evidence to fix guilt upon 
that distinguished monarch. But that^ there was 
culpable neglect, if not wilful connivance, seems cer* 
tain ; and the proceedings of the court which sentenced 
Cornelius, show that the agents of government were 
nowise squeamish, whatever was the conduct of their 
chief. Nor did William's subsequent conduct betray 
much concern either for the interests of justice, or of 
his own reputation ; for though the states of Hol« 
land voted the murder '* detestable in their eyes, and 
the eyes of all the world,'* and requested the stadt* 
holder to take proper measures to avenge it, none of 
the murderers were ever brought to justice. The 
flimsy pretext for this neglect was, that it would be 
dangerous to inquire into a deed in which the princi- 
pal burghers of the Hague were concerned*. 

After De Witt's death all his papers were sub- 
mitted to the most rigorous examination in hope of 
discovering something which should confirm the 
popular notion of his being traitorously in league 
with France. One of the persons appointed to per- 
form this service being asked what had been found in 
De Witt's papers, replied, ** What could we have 
found? — nothing but probity f." 

We cannot better conclude than with the reflections 
of the greatest of modern orators upon this event. 
" The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and 
most truly patriotic minister that ever appeared upon 

* Histoire de la Vie et de la Mort des deux illustres Freres^ 
ConjeiJJe et Jean De Witt, 
t Ceaeral Biography, 
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the public lUge, m U wp ftQ.t«i of tlM mcut pr|li| 
injiitticc and Ingnttiiudct lo Vkewitf it )• IIm moH 
completely disencoumglpgnitmple ttwihiitoryftflbrrif 
to the lovers of liberty. If Artitidef wm bunUMcl, 
he was also recalled. If Dioii was nj^id for bit 
service to the Syraoupans by ingratitudtf, th«i ingfii 
titude was more than once repented of. If Sidnsf 
and lluBsell died upon the scaflbid, thoy biid i|ot.tlw 
cruel mortiftcBtion of falling by tht handu of ^psfv 
pie ; ample Justicf was dotie to thoir ntepioiyv m4 
the verv sound of their names is still aninaiiiig 19 
every Englishman attached to their glofiom oaiM 
But with De Witt fell also bis oausi ftod hie partf | 
and although % name so respeoted by nU'WMi 
revere virtue and wisdom when employod in thiir 
noblest sphere, the political service of the pqbliCr yil 
I do not know that even to this day i^ny piiblii 
honours have been paid by them to his mompryV 

The conclusion and the resolt of the Peloponneskia 
war may here be given in a very few words. The 
battle of Arginusm was fought n* Of 40tf« iq (lie 
uututnn. It seemed to restore the sovereignty of the 
sea to Athens, and to replace her it| thai commaodv 
ing pusition which had been lost in consequence ef 
thr unfortunate expedition to Sicily, So severely 
wnM the defeat felt at Sparta, that the Lacedaimonisns 
(i((aiii made overtures for peace^ which were rejected 
throii^li the iuMtrumentality of Cleophon, a popular 
leader of the day f, os formerly similar overtufes had 
bt'ca rejected by the influence of Cleon* But the 
(government of Athens, though elatedl by success, dosf 
not appear Ui have been such as to render a conti* 
nuance of it probable, as far as we can Judge from 

* Vitx, llUlory of Jftm«t II. p. 80. 
f Clinton, Ka^t. tWlUn. Vot il Y\o\\«a ^ ikiA vsrUiyi see tie 
yrogt of Ariitophtnei, v. 077 , «d., Wk\uu 
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the scanty records which exist of this period. The 
rapid and violent chang^es which had taken place, 
and such acts as the execution of the generals who 
commanded at Arginuss, were of a nature to destroy 
all concord and all feeling of confidence ; and the 
administration again resorted to the inefficient course 
of appointing a board of generals to command the 
fleet. Of the six who composed it, Conon alone is 
known to us, except in reference to this transaction* 
The Liacedsemonian fleet in the Asiatic seas was now 
under the able guidance of Lysander ; and by his 
« good management, and in consequence of the cul- 
pable negligence of the Athenian generals, the 
Athenian fleet of 180 triremes was surprised while 
lying in the Hellespont at iBgospotami, and cap« 
iuredy with the sole exception of nine ships belong- 
ing to the division of Conon, who escaped in con* 
sequence of being more on his guard. *^ Afler this 
Lysander, calling a meeting of the confederatesy 
proposed for their consideration the question, what 
was to be done with the prisoners. Then many 
accusations were brought against the Athenians, both 
lor what they had already done amiss, and for what 
they had decreed to do if they got the victory ; that 
they would cut off the right hand of every man taken 
alive ; and that, having captured two triremes, one 
of Corinth and one of Andros, they had thrown over* 
board the crews of them. . J^d it wasPhilocles (one 
of the Athenian generali^^'Who put to death these 
men. And many other things were said, and it was 
resolved to put to death as many of the prisoners as 
were Athenians, except Adeimantus (another of the 
generals), who in the assembly had alone opposed the 
vote for cutting off the hands. And he, indeed, was 
accused by some of having betrayed the fleet. And 
Lysander, having first questioned "PViWoeWVo^^'^ 
man ought to be treated who had XYito^ti o^^^^^ow^X^ 
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the Corinthians and Andriatut^ thiis Mtig the flni to 
ill-iiic Oreckn ofcolnfit national law, slew hint*.'* 

Tlic niimhrr. of thoM who thus pcriahed, aceoidifif 
to I'hitarch t« ^ras 8,000 : ft wholctal« dcttrtiction« in 
cold blocnl, from which the mind rcTotti« It ndmiti 
of no pnllintion fh)ni the allegvd pretext of the tkria- 
tion of international law ; for it it hard to aajr which 
party commenced thtt eyatem of millterj exeeutloni 
which forma the especial atlffma of this portion of 
Greek history, and it ia at least certain that io this 
stage of the contest neither belligerent could hate a 
right to upbraid the other with affgravating the evils 
of war by unnecessary cruelty. The defeat otJEfgoar 
potami was conclusive. Conon, not daring to appear 
in Athens after the example of ArginusM, and awaie 
probably that farther resistance was hopeless, bent 
his course to Cyprus, despatching the aacred ship 
Faralus to carry news of the defeat to Athens. It 
arrived bv night, and the calamity being announced, 
** the wailing passed from Peiraius to the dty, along 
the long walls, from one person to onother; so thai 
in this night no one slept, not only through grief for 
the dead, but far more because the living expected to 
meet the some treatment as they had given to the 
Melions, a colony of Laceda*mon, after having be* 
sieged and taken their city, and to the citizens of 
liiAticca, nnd Hcione, and Torune, and ^gina, and to 
mony other of the Greeks. And the next day a 
meeting was held, at which it wos resolved to block 
up all the harbours save one, and to put the walls 
Into good condition, and set guards, and to prepare 
the city in oil respects for a siege^*' 

These were the efforts of despair. Certain of sue* 

* Avirf c(ir^ii1«w him with hi* own hind. It thoukl tMin t s 
phaiutni oft\r.a for the cotnn\M\^ci«\tvc\\U( of t cirUlttd nstioo. 
Xtntiph, i/clltn. ii.c. I. 
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cess, since there was now no enemy to raise the siege, 
or to efiect a diversion, the Lacedsemonians blockaded 
Athens by land and sea, and in a few months the 
spirit of the people was so subdued by famine that 
they surrendered on humiliating terms, shortly aAer 
the expiration of the twenty-seventh year of the war. 
The walls of the city were destroyed ; her ships of 
war, with the exception of twelve, were given up ; it 
was covenanted to follow the guidance of Lacedaemon 
as subordinate allies ; and, under the superintendence 
of the LacedsBmonian army, the democracy, the pride 
of the Athenians, was exchanged for the short-lived 
form of government known in Greek history by the 
name of the Tyranny of the Thirty. This state of 
subjection did not last long, but the history of the 
circumstances under which it was shaken off belongs 
not to our present subject. The epoch at which we 
have now arrived is a great crisis in the history of 
Greece : another volume might, at some future time, 
be devoted to illustrating the most remarkable events 
which occurred between this period and the final 
extinction of Greek independence. 
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nd JirniH fit I'rafna— Atunpl la n-iiubllab pnlHrU 
flra Hand— Bra wn—Oiitbtit—IUtarPiRlliia la KB|lM^<AuMa(«r Boh 
luilTajlur. 

Hy Htrictlyadhcrinft to our intention ofbrlnfftngdown 
(irei'k hiHtory to the cloie or the Peloponnnlan war, 
we Hliould exclude from Ihii volume an event which 
ill uJI af^es htis commanded an unuiual aympnthy, the 
execution or the philoiopher Socratei on the falie 
cliuriie of blanpheminf; the recof^nlzed dlvinltiea, and 
ciirniptinif llie yiiuug ciliKetm of tiia country. But >f 
llie lit'i! and uctionit uf t,bw T«TM.Tk«.hl« man belong 
a/utoNt entirely to the pei\(i4WAttft*i.ia'i*.*"*sS«MB», 
though Ilia death di& »<A oom« *<»■'*■ "^^ ■^•** ^*' 
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399, five years after the -capture of Athens, it seems 
proper to give some account of him here. 

Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
and himself gained a livelihood by working at his 
father's profession. But he devoted himself at an 
early age to the study of philosophy, and by the 
extreme simplicity and frugality of his habits was 
enabled to give up a very large portion of his time to 
that pursuit. In youth he diligently sought in-* 
struction, as far as his means permitted, from the 
best teachers of those branches of education which 
were in repute. How soon he gained notoriety as a 
public teacher himself, is not determined: but he 
must have been known before the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, in which he is a leading character, was acted, 
B. c. 423. His conduct, however, was very different 
ih>m that of the professed teachers for pay, who, at the 
time of which we speak, were numerous, and if suc- 
cessful, wealthy and influential. He gave no regular 
lectures in stated periods and places, he required no 
money from those who attended upon him, and indeed 
accepted no reward, either from those who heard him 
in public, or those with whom he familiarly associated: 
private instruction, as a paid teacher, he refused to 
mve, though his conversation was habitually directed 
to the objects of his public teaching. According to 
Xenophon*, he was always in public ; in the morning 
he was found in frequented walks, or in the gym- 
nagia^ or places of public exercise ; he visited the 
agora, whenever it was likely to be fullest ; he was 
^een in the evening, wherever he was likely to meet 
with the greatest number of persons. Instead of 
saying that he gave no regular lectures, it would be 
more correct to say that he never lectured at all : his 
usual course was to entrap the person upon whom he 
chose to exercise his dialectic powers, into a covw^x- 
sation^ in its outset probably of the tao^V ooiSLi&sycw- 
* MemorahilUf book I. cbtj^. \>v* ^^* 
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place and unalarming descnption, and then, by a 
series of skilfully contrived questions^ to lead him, 
if a pretender to knowledg^e, to expose his presump* 
lion, and ignorance of what be professed to know; 
or he would take a person confessedly ignorant of 
the things to be discussed, and lead him step by step 
in a succession of questions, until he obtained out of 
the respondent s mouth the result at which he, the 
interrogator, wished to arrive. 

It would be out of place to enter here upon the 
discussion of the abstruse question, how far and in 
what respects Socrates ought to be considered as the 
founder of a new school of philosophy*. Indeed to 
ascertain exactly what he did teach, is not now pos- 
sible. Our knowledge of him is derived almost ex- 
clusively from two of his pupils, Plato and Xenophon ; 
for all his instructions were oral, he wrote nothing. 
Now the memoirs (Memorabilia) of Xenophon 
exhibit '^ not the whole character of Socrates, but 
only that part of it which belonged to the sphere of 
the affections and of social life, and which bore upon 
the charges brought against himt." In respect of the 
more extensive and abstruse writings of Plato, it is to 
be said, that though we maybe satisfied that his 
Socrates, as a whole, is a faithful portrait, yet it is 
hardly possible to determine exactly what belongs to 
the master, and what has been deduced from, and 
engrafted on the doctrines of the master by the 
scholar. For what Plato teaches, he teaches under 
the name of Socrates : he advances nothing as his own, 
and on his own authority |. It is easy however, and 

* Those readers who wish to inquire into it, will find a levned 
and able paper on this subject by Schleiermacher, io the Berlin 
Transactions, translated in the Philological Museum, vol* ii. ^0.6, 
*' On the worth of Socrates as a philosopher." 
f Ibid., p. 544. 

J The earliest extant Tiot\ceoHV\%c>\V\o>i'iQ^«i5^«^>&t5i^\3t\^^ 
in the recently discovered RepubWc ol C\two^«.^\\»^\i^'^«v\>\^ 
'• c, 10, A$ this treatise ii tioX to\i\.ivu^^V5vVofc^ww^^^\^^«A 
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trigidly indepesdent, and if lit possessed little, he 
urimted less. 

Such is a sketch of Socrates, as be is commonly 
drawn in history, and known to those who are not 
read in the Greek language. We have endeavoured 
liot to exaggerate his merits ; nor must it be at- 
inbuted to a desire to detract from them, if we 
proceed to describe the social Socrates in a light 
which may surprise, and probably startle, many*. The 
portrait of the philosopher is indeed too generally 
known to permit them to ascribe to him that ele- 
vated cast of countenance, which we associate in our 
minds with a character such as that just drawn : but 
they have most likely regarded him as sedate, dig- 
nified, and decorous in his manners and conduct. 
The picture, as we have it from his contemporaries, 
doffs not exactly accord with such a notion. A full 
conviction that what is good is in its nature unalter- 
able, and therefore cannot consist in any thing perish- 
able, had led him to esteem what are commoly thought 
ihe advantages of life, such as health, riches, pleasure, 
|X>wer, unfit to be the chief objects of our desires, or 
motives of our actions ; and he showed this in his 
own person, by an extreme neglect of the usual 
jiuxuries, and even comforts of life. And he was 
fortunate, inasmuch as his self-denying principles 
were backed by a robust constitution ; so that he was 
enabled, when serving as a soldier at the siege of 
Potidaea, to bear an unusual severity of cold with an 
indifference, which his fellow-soldiers attributed to 
the desire of displaying his own hardihood at their 
expense. He went barefoot, even in winter ; he used 

* Mr. Cumberland, in the Observer, has made a violent attack 
on the moral character of Socrates. Mr. Mitchell has taken a more 
moderate and candid tone in the ' PreUmiaarY DUcoucs^' tA ^U 
trstnslatioa of Aristophanes. We have to acV:tvoNii\e^%'a oMraj^H^-^ 
iadebted to bit extensive acquaintance >w\lV\ lYi^^ocx^vXt '«\\>Atw^^ 
for referencea to several valuable and chaiaclemW^ ^^«»%^** 
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and bis pupils' attention to questions more neariy 
connected with our social and moral duties; holdingf, 
probably, not that these abstruse inquiries were per* 
nicious, or unworthy the attention of a philosopher, 
but that they oup^ht to be postponed until the under- 
standing^ was enlig^htened upon thingfs bearing directly 
upon the duties and business of life*. Against those 
who doubted or denied the existence of a God» he 
maintained most ably that existence, and the incor- 
poreal and immortal nature of the soul. In his dis* 
pules with the sophists t ftnd sceptics, he availed 
himself of a readiness and dexterity in argument 
superior to their own; and drawing them by an 
artful series of questions into inconsistencies and 
absurdities, exposed at once their arrogance, and 
the falseness of their views. He stated and enforced 
a system of morality and religion purer and loflicr 
than that of the Pythagoreans (the purest sect of 
antecedent philosophers); but unlike them he was 
accessible to all, clear in all his statements, as far 
as possible, and ready to explain what was not 
understood. Ever earnest in recommending tcm* 
perance, benevolence, piety, justice, and snowing 
that man's happiness and dignity are determined by 
his mind and not his fortunes, by virtue and wisdom, 
not by wealth and rank, his own life was the best 
example of his precepts. His honesty as a public 
functionary, we have seen tested in the prosecution of 
the Athenian generals afler the battle of Arginuss : 
his private conduct was no less exemplary. Bare* 
footed and poorly clad, he associated with the rich 
and gay as with the needy, in the same spirit of 
cheerful goodwill : his advice and instructions were 
given to all without fee or reward, for his spirit was 

'^ Schleiermacher, as above. The rest of this paragraph is ttkeD| 
with some trivial aUeraV\oT\s, Uom X\\t W\%V.w^ ^ICit^^c*, 
/ For an account of lh\& c\aa* ol m^ixi, «ft^ ^^^^W^''^^* 
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IrigMly indepesdent, and if ht possessed little, he 
Wiuited less. 

Such is a sketch of Socrates, as he is commonly 
idrawn in history, and known to those who are not 
fead in the Greek language. We have endeavoured 
}[iot to exaggerate his merits ; nor must it be at- 
iributed to a desire to detract from them, if we 
proceed to describe the social Socrates in a light 
which may surprise, and probably startle, many*. The 
portrait of the philosopher is indeed too generally 
known to permit them to ascribe to him that ele- 
vated cast of countenance, which we associate in our 
inindH with a character such as that just drawn : but 
they have most likely regarded him as sedate, dig- 
nified, and decorous in his manners and conduct. 
The picture, as we have it from his contemporaries, 
dofTS not exactly accord with such a notion. A full 
conviction that what is good is in its nature unalter- 
able, and therefore cannot consist in any thing perish- 
able, had led him to esteem what are commoly thought 
ihe advantages of life, such as health, riches, pleasure, 
|X>wer, unfit to be the chief objects of our desires, or 
motives of our actions ; and he showed this in his 
own person, by an extreme neglect of the usual 
luxuries, and even comforts of life. And he was 
fortunate, inasmuch as his self-denying principles 
were backed by a robust constitution ; so that he was 
enabled, when serving as a soldier at the siege of 
Potidaea, to bear an unusual severity of cold with an 
indifference, which his fellow-soldiers attributed to 
the desire of displaying his own hardihood at their 
expense. He went barefoot, even in winter ; he used 

* Mr. Cumberland, in the Observer, has made a violent attack 
on the moral character of Socrates. Mr. Mitchell has taken a more 
moderate and candid tone in the ' Preliminary Discourse* to KU 
translation of Aristopbunes, We have to acVLuoviV^^ft Q>xt"8kOyH^'^ 
iodebted to hU extensive acquaintance >w\lV\ iVv^^ocx^vXt '»«\\^\^>^> 
for references to several valuable and chaiaclemW^ ^^•^^^'i^** 
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the same clothing, winter and summer; he eschewed 
tlic favourite Athenian luxury of unguents^ and sel- 
dom iiiduli^ed in that other favourite luxury, the balb. 
The same eccentricity displayed itself in other parts 
ot' his conduct. While serving: in the camp before Po- 
tiiUra, he is said to have stood motionless for a day, 
t'roin >unri:K* to sunrise, cngfaged in meditation. The 
IK'culiariiy of his i)ersonal appearance* was well 

* Tills i» described by Xenophon in his Banquet, in a passage 
\k). rli we mtist rr};aril a< h\# {genuine recollectipo of a siroilar 
lilfAsantry (*n ihe part of Socrate;*. Had it been found in PUtOi 
this iiii^ht hate been doubtful, but it it not Xeoophon's habit to 
introduce hi« master in this ludicrous manner. At a driakiDj 
(larty in the hnu^e of Callins Socrates is introduced contcstin{ 
lie point ot' beauty with Critobulu^. To prove his own supe> 
rmrKv, he a«k», ** whether beauty resides in man only, or in other 
U.insv- 

Cntuhy/ui, I think, by Jupiter, that it exists in a horse alse^ 
and an ox, and many inanimate things: as for inatancey I know 
of a haudsome shield, or kword, or spear. 

Sirratrt. And how is it possible, that these tbings, being all 
unlike each other, should all be handsome? 

Cniob. If thiniis are well filled for the purposes for which we 
ha\c them, or are well constituted by nature for useful ends, ereo 
the^o things are handsome'. 

Sw^r, Do you know then for what you want eyes? 

i'nVjb. IMuinly, tosee. 

Sucr, On this ground, then, my eyes would be handsomer than 
vours. 

Critob. How so? 

Swr. Because yours see straight forward only ; baC minei 
which project, can see to the side also. 

Critob, You say then that a crab is the best eyed of animsls? 

* There is a sort of ambiguity in the Greek word nmJJtf which 
is applicable to any sort of excellence, whether beauty of fonn^ 
or aptness to a purpose; so that neither handsome, nor any 
Knglish single word which occurs to us, exactly expresses its 
whole meaning. Famdiarly indeed we do use the term beau- 
tiful much in the same way ; and speak of a beautiful woman, 
and a beautiful cricket-bat, without meaning that there is any 
more similarity between them, either of form or purpose, than 
Critobulus, when he applies the term »a>.os equally to amaDjan 
ox, or a shield. 
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qvaKfled to attract notice, and set off his singular 
habits: and some of his habits seem better suited to 
his personal appearance than to his real character ; for 
in his conversation (as it is reported by Plato), he 
assumed a licence which hasgiven birth to imputations 
a^insthim, at variance with the purity of morals which 
he inculcated, and which the concurrent testimony of 
his followers and biographers asserts that he practised. 
His fayourite associates were the young, among whom 
he was most likely to gain converts to his own opinions, 
and accordingly he mixed without scruple in their 
festivities, and even in their intemperance; though 
wine was never seen to affect him^ and that not from 
abstinence in his potations. The banquet of Plato, in 
which Socrates, Alcibiades, Aristophanes, and others 
are the speakers, ends with a description of the festi- 
vities being broken up late at night, by the irruption 
of a party of drunken revellers, ^' afler which tilings 
were no longer carried on regularly, but every body 
was compelled to drink a great quantity of wine. On 

Socr. Bj all means t since it hu eyes the beat constituted 
for that which is the purpose of eyes. 

Critvb, Granted. But of our noses, which is handsomest^ mine 
or yours ? 

Socr. I indeed think mine the handsomest, if the gods in 
truth made noses for us to smell with: for your nostrils point 
downwards (o the ground, while mine are spread opeo^ so as to 
collect smells from all quarters. 

Critob, But how can a pug nose be handsomer than i straight 
one? 

Socr. Because it constitutes no barrier, but lets the eyes look 
straight, where they choose : but a high nose, as if out of insolence, 
sets a wall between the eyes. 

Critob, For the mouth, I give up : for if mouths were made to 
bite with, you can take a much bigger mouthful than I. 

Socr, And do you consider it no proof that I am handsomer 
than you, that the Naiads, who are goddesses, have for children 
Sileni, who are more like me than you? 

Critob. 1 have nothing to say in reply : but let the votes be 
taken, that I may know as soon as pouible whit ptathy 1 ir« 

Verdict for Critubulus. 
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ih\ft (said Aristodenras the relater) wf#tal of tM 
party went away, but he himaelf fell asleep, and slept 
very abundantly, for the nights were then long. Btit 
oh awaking towards day-break, the cocks theft 
crowing, he saw that the other guests were cSthef 
gone or asleep, and that Agathon, Socrates, tod 
Aristophanes were the only persons awake, and wefi 
drinking to the right hand out of a great bowL 
Now Socrates was lecturing them : and the rest of 
his discourse, Aristodemus said he did not remembef, 
for being asleep, he had not been present at the 
beginning. But the sum of it was, that Sodrales 
compelled them to confess that it was the province of 
the same man to know how to compose comedy atul 
tragedy, and that he who was by art a tragic poet 
was a comic poet also. And baring been forced td 
assent to these things, and that without very clstllt 
understanding them, Aristodemus said they fell 
asleep; and first Aristophanes went to sleep, aad 
then as the day broke, Agathon. And Sociater, 
having sent them to sleep, got up and departed ; and 
going to the Lyceum, washed himself, as at other 
times, and spent the whole day there, and so in the 
evening went home to rest*.*' 

This is not exactly the sort of scene in which the 
great teacher of moral philosophy would be expected 
to figure ; but according to the best notions we can 
form it is a characteristic one, whether drawn 
literally from the life, or freely coloured by Piato^ 
who it may be safely concluded would not have 
invented such manners for a master whom he loved 
and venerated. This freedom of speech and life, 
combined with his personal pecuHarities, and nn- 
coutli and eccentric habits, led Alcibiades to compai? 
hhn to the Sileni, in the workshops of statuaries, 
rude figures wlucb, on bem^ o^tln^^ ^^omtd that 
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hey containedl inside precious imagoes of th^ goAs*, 
Such a roan lay open to a large share of ridicule, 
ind in the earlier part of his vocation as a public 
nstructor, a plentiful share of ridicule was bestowed 
m him by Aristophanes in his celebrated comedy of 
he Clouas. At the same time he was not a person 
o be rashly attacked ; and those who were most 
lostile to him, and to whom he was most hostile, 
specially the sophists, were for the most part roughly 
landled, when they ventured to engage with him in a 
on test of wits. Few of his followers seem to have 
»eeD really attached to him ; but those, to their honour 
nd his, remained faithful and attached both to his 
erson and memory in no qommon degree. But many 
requented his society for a time with eagerness, to 
njoy his subtlety of discourse, to be amused by the 
ijunent discomfiture which he usually inflicted on 
hose who ventured publicly to oppose him, and to 
tfofit by the novel style of reasoning introduced by 
lim, which, if a powerful instrument of truth when 
tsed honestly, was not less adapted^ when used 
kilfully and unscrupulously, to throw all the notions 
f a common-place understanding into inextricable 
onfusioti. It was probably the latter motive which 
iduced many men eminent in after-life to rank them- 
elves, as we are told, among his pupils ; especially 
liree who are recorded to have frequented his 
ociety, Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias ; for we 
an hardly suppose, from their known characters, that 
fiese men, none of them of fair political fame, how- 
ver attracted by the talents, and studious to derive 
itellectual benefit from the society of Socrates, were 
A any degree influenced by the true philosophy, 
rhich under this singular coat of eccentricity he 
ought to recommend. And as Socrates doe& wol 
eem to hare been beloved in general, «vevi\>^ V^q»^ 

*Coafirium, § xxjdx, part if. voL iU p* 452.> •d.i'Bft^i^w^t* 
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who sought his company, so among the citisens at 
large he obtained none of that gratitude^ which a 
life devoted without reward to the public service 
should seem likely to inspire, except that those who 
volunteer their services notoriously get small thanjcs 
for their pains ; especially when those services are 
directed to enlighten ignorance, or remove prejudice. 
Nor were his habits calculated to conciliate favour. 
His self-denial and frugality of life seemed like a 
tacit reproach to the idle and luxurious, numerous 
every where, and more than commonly numerous 
at Athens. Again, the dedication of his life to gra* 
tiiitous teaching, as he conducted it, was one of the 
most unpopular things about him. If he had given 
lectures at stated periods to those who chose to bear 
him, he might have been endured, but his life seems 
to have been a never-ending lecture, which is weari- 
some to all people. Even at the banquet he would 
interrupt the song and dance, the favourite amuse- 
ments of the Athenians*, in favour of the aigu- 
mentative conversations which he loved above aD 
things : and whether at the banquet or elsewhere, 
stranger or acquaintance, every person who caime 
across him was liable to be made subject to his 
moral dissecting knife, in a way which few would 
very patiently submit to. ** You seem to me, 
Lysimachus/' says Nicias, in Plato's Laches, ** not 
to be aware that whosoever may be closely con- 
nected with Socrates in argument, as if by birth, 
and may be attracted to him in disputation, is com- 
pelled, thoug^h the conversation may begin concern- 
ing something quite different, not to leave off, being 

* Xen. Con vi V. c. 3. So in the ProUgoras of PUto, part {.chap. 92, 

vol. ii. p. 2il, ed., Beicker. " Such meeiingf at these, when they 

occupy men such as most of us here profess to be, require do 

stranger's voice, and uo poets, whom it is impossible tu qucstioa 

about (he meaning o( \vV\al iVie'^ T«VxVft % % . .>aa\. vac^x oMn tcekths 

company of each other Ut iWvt o^u »ii«», v^\^% ^^ T&a&U!»\ 

Ui^ of each other in t\ie\c coiiN«nDXo^?' 
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led round and round by him in di^ourse, before he 
fklls into giving an account of himself, both how he 
bow liTes, and how he has lived in past time : and 
that when he is thus engaged, Socrates will not let 
him go before he has scrutinized all these things well 
and fairly. Now I am used to him, and know that I 
must go through all this at his hands ; and that I 
shall do so on this occasion. For I rejoice, O Ly- 
simachus, in the company of this man, and think it 
DO bad thing to be reminded of what we have done, 
or are doing, amiss*." 

Not less remarkable than his appearance, and 
#ell suited to it, was the language in which these 
familiar inquiries of Socrates were usually clothed. 
Constant intercourse with all classes, high and tow, 
bad given him a store of familiar illustrations, oflen 
more forcible than elegant, derived from the habits 
and experience of artificers, whose peculiar terms of 
art he loved to introduce in a style which must have 
contrasted oddly with the pompous language of the 
sophists. Alcibiades thus characterizes his style in 
the banquet of Plato : — ** A man so unlike all others 
as Socrates, both for himself, and for his manner of 
conversation, one could hardly find by inquiry, either 
of those now living, nor of old times : unless one 
were to liken him, as I have said, to no man indeed, 
but to the Silenuses and Satyrs, both him and his 
speech. And in truth, I omitted this in what I said 
before, that his speech is very like to the figures of 
Silenns when opened. For if a person should wish 
to hear the speeches of Socrates, they would appear 
at first quite ridiculous ; in such terms and words are 
they clothed outwardly, as if it were in the hide of a 
saucy satyr. For he talks of asses and their burdens, 
and of braziers, and leather-cutters, and tanners^ oAd 
al wajs seems to say the same things 1Vvto\&%Vv >\v% *saxs^^ 
* PJat. Ucbet, i 14, part i. vol, i. p. 270, ed.,^<?iXw. 
VOL» XL X 
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medium ; so that an unwise or unexperieticed man- 
would laugh at his words. But he who sees them 
open»'and gets at their inside, will find, first, that 
they alone of all discourses, have meaning within 
them ; then that they are most divine, and contain 
most images of virtue in themselves ; and reach 
to the greatest extent, or rather to everything, which 
he who wishes to be good and honourable ought to 
regard*." Now the bulk of those who came into 
contact with Socrates were unwise or inexperienceds 
therefore they laughed at him, as Alcibiades sud they 
would ; but it is quite as probable that a large 
portion, especially of those who were entrapped into 
the sort of cross-examination above described, became 
angry, or to use a familiar expression, were bored. 
We may fairly conjecture that Socrates had the repu- 
tation of being the ■ greatest bore of his dayt ; and 
this in the laughter-loving town of Athens, would 

* Convivium, § 44, part ii. vol. ii. p. 465, ed., Bekker. 

t It would seem to be, ia rafereoce to this tort of feelings thit 
Plato puts these words into the mouth of Socrates, after sentenct 
passed on him, near the end of the Apology : ** For dow you have 
done this, thinking that you should be liberated from the ncees- 
sity of giving an account of your Ijfe ;" a necessity which, to take 
Socrates' own account of his conduct, they may have been very 
glad to be liberated from. *' For if you should put me to death, 
you will not easily find such another (though the comparison is 
ridiculous) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a gene- 
rous and great horse ; but sluggish through his magnitude, and re- 
quiring to be excited by some fly. In lilce manner. Divinity appears 
to have united me, being somewhat like this, (t. e. the fly) to the 
city, that I might not cease exciting, persuadijig, and reproving each 
of you, and every where settling on you all day long.'* — ^Apol. ed., 
Bekk. part i. vol. ii. chap. 18, p. 118. Nobody, however, ever 
heard that the horse was grateful to the fly. Again, '* As to what 
I before observed, that there is great enmity towards me amongst 
the vulgar, you may be well assured that it is true. And this it 
is which will condemn me, if I should be condemned — the hatred 
of the multitude, and nol tsUtYvVoA Qt KwjVMkJ*— ^S^alu voL ii. 
chip. 16, p. 112, ed., Bekk* 
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have been quite enough to neutralize all notion of 
gratitude for his persevering attempts to teach his 
countrymen that they knew little or nothing, instead 
of everything, as they flattered themselves, or at least 
everything worth knowing. 

Against this man; after he had continued in this 
singular mode of life at least twenty-four years (for 
the date of the Clouds informs us, that he had ob- 
tained some notoriety before the year b. c. 423, in 
v^hich that comedy was acted), a criminal accusation 
was brought, b. c. 399; to the following effect: 
** Socrates does amiss, not recognizing the gods 
which the state recognizes, and introducing other 
new divine natures, and he does amiss in that he 
corrupts the young." The originator of the charge 
was an obscure person named Melitus, (Schleierma- 
cher reads M eletus,) a poet, and a bad one ; but he 
was joined by Lycon, an orator*, and Anytus, a man 
of wealth and consideration in Athens. The cause 
of that enmity which led to this prosecution is 
nowhere clearly explained. Mr. Mitford, and Mr. 

* Solon appointed a set of officers, ten in number, tvho were 
called pnrt^tf, speakers, to argue and explain to the people tht 
merits of public questions, for a certain fee. Their qualifications 
were to be made the subject of a very close inquiry, according 
to bis laws. Whether in later times the appellation was con- 
fined to these recognized speakers, or whether all who were 
ready to speak and plead causes, as Lysias, Isocrates, &c. Were so 
called, the author has not been able to ascertain to his satisfaction ; 
but he believes the latter to be the case; which is not incom- 
patible with the term still retaining its special meaning, as the 
title of an officer. Demosthenes calls himself a fnrm(» (De Cor. 
301.) In later times they acquired much more importance. 
Demosthenes was a sort of prime minister. In his time, he says^ 
the orators and generals ran in couples ; one to plan and defend ; 
the other to perform Qnrv^ nytfUtf, »au ^rr^etrnyct vir* rwrf. Do 
Rep. Ord. 173). In earlier times on the contrary, all the leaders 
in Athens were men of action, Themistocles, Cimon. Pericles. &c, 
down to Nicias and Alcibiades, though most ofti id 

eloquence at the same time. Even CUop t •» mvw^m 

to pretend to military renown, 
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Mitchell, who both cntcftain mtoit of honmr Cr 
democracy, attribute hit condemnaUoD to bb lauMm 
dislike of that fonn of govemment With tllit atatih 
tnent, as a matter of belief, we haro no gnmnd 
of quarrel ; if stated as a matter elf faef, wo know 
of tio direct authority to support it*. In tbo apo* 
logy of Plato, Socrates says, that bii thiM afri 
cusers attacked him, ** Melitua befog my onemy 
on account of the poets, but Anytua on aecoant or 
the artificers and politidans, and Ltcoii on aoeoont 
of the orators f .'' This passage would imtlicr aoggiii 
the notion of prirate enmity, wUch ia in aomo degrae 
confirmed by another passage in the apology of 
Xenophon, where Soeratea refina the dialike of 
Anytus, to a comment made on hla atyle of hringieg 
up his son}. The causes of hatred aaeribed to 
Melitus and Lycon must be exphdnedt— the one by 

• Tht puiagt of ^Uo (3, 17), quoted both by Wiimd mi 
Mitchell, 11 givioe the inie fotnttos of tbt ctaw of Soeiilfi^ 
death, cooUiot no lolatton tt all of that probltn i it SMraly toBt 
' im, what wt knew os better aothoritv, lh«i Soeratea did aot like 
democracy. Xenophuo, Mem. 1. c« 2, doeii more to aapport thli 
opinion! for he states distinctly, that the afowed olaHke of 
Soeratea to the practlco of chooainf magiatratM by leL tbt M 
character of hla pupila Alcibiadea and Crlllaa, and bje atlifid 
penrersiou of pataages in the poeta, to teach hia papita ^' to be 
evil-doenii and aupportem of tyrannies/ were topica loalsted oa 
by his accusers id the spepch for the prosecution. Nor If it 
iffiprobsble that such topics had their weight with many In the 
multitude of judges who composed the cour^ a body too nomerona 
to discriminate and weigh evidence. 

t Apoi. c. X. part i. vol. ii.p. 103, ed., Bckker. 

X " Seeing Anytus pass by, he said, ' In truth, this man la aelf* 

important, as if he would have done some great and noble actioa, 

in having procured my death, because f said that it waa not 

rxprdient that he should educate his son about hides| aeeing that 

he himfielf was held in the highest esteem by the commonwealth.' 

Apol. Xen., { 29. In the Aienon of Plato, Anytua ia represented 

an //jking ^rcat offence wUU Soctalesifor showing that neither 

Arhi'nleB nor Pericles, not o\W v***- *V»^«wm;u^ \A\\»*Ka^U 

to rf/iicaie their aoua so aa lo \n\^wV Xo ^^w^ ^fBvt <i^^ v%ix 

nbilitiei (he omiU to menliou m^M^dw^ ^^ V%^ ^ v>i^taw% 
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Socrates' avowed contempt for the fictions of poets j 
the other to his equally avowed abhorrence of that 
system of instruction practised by the sophists ; of 
^bich one, and that the roost popular branch, was 
the teaching oratory as an art, by which any person 
could be enabled to speak on any subject, however 
ignorant concerning the real merits of it. This desire 
to remove Socrates existing, whatever its origin, it 
could not be gratified without finding some plausible 
ground to go upon. Nothing could be objected to his 
actions ; as a soldier he had distinguished himself for 
bravery ; a^ a public officer he had shown inflexible 
integrity, when the infamous vote was passed for 
putting to death the generals who won the battle of 
Arginusae* ; and on another occasion, as a citizen, he 

•Rilnant than himself, Cimon) : a ground of offence which M«mf 
odd enough, unlets we suppose Anytus to have felt that Socritee 
was talking at him all the time. Anytus concludes his share in 
the dialogue with a caution to the philosopher against his freedom 
of speech, and a hint that in all places it is readier to do harm 
than good to a man, and of all places, most especially in Athene. 
'* No wonder, Socrates replies, that Anytus is angr^, einee he 
thinks that I am abusing men, of whom he esteems himself to be 
one.'* (Ed., Bekker, part ii. vol. i. p. 378, { 34.) These men are 
the ir«Xir/««i (see ( 42) ; so that Anytus was both wXtrtniff and 
(as being a leather^ealer) Infifv^yit \ the two terms used in the 
passage quoted from the Apology, and in both capacities U would 
seem that Socrates had offended him. One of the commentttors 
on Plato (Forster, Apol. as above) tells us that the tradesmen of 
Athens thought that Socrateti corrupted the youth of Athens, be- 
cause he disapproved of educating young men, as Anytus is said 
to have brought up his son, solelv to the lucrative crafts of their 
fathers, and because he led them into the idle habit of thinking and 
talking. It may be observed that the character of Anytus did not 
stand quite clear ; since, according to Diodorus, having been sent 
with a fleet to relieve Pylos, and having failed to do so, as bo 
alleged, from the badness of the • weather, he was accused of 
treachery, " and, being in great danger, bought himself off, being 
the first of the Athenians, as it appears, who ever bribed a 
court of justice." Diod. xiiif 64, 
* See page 323-4. 

x8 
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luul refuMcl, when ordered to apprehend Lton of 8»« 
lumiN^ fit tlie Imstord of lifey to nerform an act oontrtrf 
to the ItwM. The real or alleged character of hb 
philfMopliy and teaching then wae the only haodla 
agaUiHt him. Of thin^ we have already iiUa enough 
111 the bcf^hming of thia chapter, to ebow thai It wai 
didicuti to Hnd juNt ground of complaint against it 
J)ut to invent falie chargea la never diilleuU; and 
thoMC which came readieat to hand were tbo un^ to 
a certain extent, aa Ariitophanea« in ignorance or 
wantonneaN, had long before brought againat hinii 
** What," he Maya in tlie Apology, ^ do my accniefa 
aa^ ? It In thia, ' Socrates acta wickedly, and wltk 
criminal curioalty inveatigatea thinfa undler the fartk 
and in the heavena. He alao roaCea the worstf to bf 
the ))etter argument, and he teachen these things to 
othf^m/ Hucti ia the accusation ; for things of tUa 
kind you uIko have yourselves seen in the oomedy of 
AriNtophanes ; for there one Socratea is carried abouty 
wtio aiHrrns that ha walks upon the air, nnd Ulf 
aasertH many other triflea of thia nature ; of wbieli 
thln(i;s however 1 neither know much, nor Uttlaf/' 
If we ore to tuke this literally, It involvea the chargs 
of not liclieviiig in any gods at all, for such is the 
character oi' Hocrates as given in the Clouds ; a charge 
the fulsity of which is amply proved both by Ao- 
nophon ntid Plato in their respective apologies. Tlie 
chur(((f of introducing new deities refers to the dsenuHi, 
or divine nature, by which Socrates professed to be 
gtiidni in ItiM conduct from a child, and which mani- 
fuhted itsc'lf by mi internal voice, which never aug- 
(((tHtnl unythinic, but very frequent! v warned him from 
tliat which \w was about to do. False, however* aa the 
c'ltur^a n^aiiiMt him was in all rcsiiects, Socratea ap- 
pcurN to havct felt ttiat his cimdemnation waa certain. 
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^d to have taken no pains either to avert; • it or to 
escape* The orator Lysias is said to have composed 
a laboured speech which he offered to the philosopher 
to be used as his defence, but he declined it. His 
trial came on before the co\irt of Heliaea, the most 
numerous tribunal in Athens, in which a body of 
judges sat, fluctuating in number, but usually con- 
sisting of several hundreds, chosen by lot from among 
the body of the citizens. It was not therefore to a 
bench of Judges such as we are used to see them» 
bred to the law, and presumed at least to be dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced, bpt to a popular as- 
sembly, that he had to plead. Nevertheless, he 
abstained studiously from every means of working on 
the passions, even to the usual method of suppli- 
cation and moving pity by the introduction of his 
weeping family. Such appeals he thought unbe- 
coming his own character^ or the gravity of a court 
of justice, in which the question of the guilt or 
innocence of a prisoner ought alone to be regarded. 
Judgment, as he expected, wa^ pronounced against 
him, though only by a majority of three. By the 
Athenian law, the guilt of an accused person being 
affirmed by the judges, a second question arose 
concerning the amount of his punishment. The 
accuser, in his charge, stated the penalty which he 
proposed to inflict ; the prisoner had the privilege of 
speaking in mitigation of judgment, and naming 
that which he considered adequate to the offence. 
Socrates, at this stage of his trial, still preserved the 
same high tone*. If, he said, I am to estimate my 
own punishment, it must be according to my merits ; 

* The Apology of Plato, though commonly printed without any 
division, consists of three parts: Socrates' defence of himself; 
liiti second speech, as to the amount of punishment, which begins 
at § 25 (part i^ vol. ii. p. 128, ed., Bekker) ; and bis address to the 
judges alter sentence of death vtm passedj which be^in9 at } 29 
(part i. voU ii* p« 133). 
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and as these are great, I deserve that reward which 
is suited to a poor man who has been your bene« 
factor, namely, a public maintenance in the Fryta 
neium''^. Death, he said, he did not fear, not know- 
in (; whether it were a change for the better or the 
worse. Imprisonment and exile he esteemed worse 
than death, and being persuaded of his own inno- 
cence, he would never be party to a sentence of evil 
on himself. To a fine, if he had money to pay it, he 
hud no objection, since the loss of the money would 
leave him no worse off than before; and as he was 
able to pay a mina of silver (about 41, English), 
he would assess his punishment at that sum : or 
rather, at thirty minm, as Plato and three other of 
his disci [)les expressed a wish to become his sureties 
to that amount. 

This was not a line of conduct likely to excite pity, 
and sentence of death was passed by a larger ma^ 
jority than before. He again addressed a short 
speech to his judges, in which he tells them, that for 
the sake of cutting off a little from his life, already 
verging on the grave, they had incurred and brought 
on the city a lasting repoach, and that he might have 
escaped, if he would have condescended to use sup- 
piicutioi^s and lamentations. Of his mode of defence, 
however, he repented not, seeing that he had rather 
die, having so spoken, than live by the use of unwor- 
tliy methods ; and that to escape death was far less 
difncult thun to avoid basehess. He concluded by 
an address to the judges, who had voted for his ac- 
quittal, stating the grounds of his hopes that death 
would be a change for the better; the first of which is, 
that the dannon had never opposed or checked his 
intended line of conduct during the whole of these 
})r()cce(lings, nor in his speeches had it ever stopped 
him from saying an^ \\ut\^ vWv.V^tcv^'wvt to aay, as it 

♦ Th\» public maiwlenawcft (,ffi«ri;»ft«i\>» «^y'tll>»V^^N^^%^^^»M^ 
ono of tfie higlicsl honouTB VUV Vtv^ «Xa\A tQ>Jk\^vsij&!«, 
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WAS us^d often to do iii conversation : from which he 
inferred, that his invisible guide had approved of all 
that he did, and that therefore a good thing was about 
to happen to him. Death, he said, was either insen- 
sibility, or a migration of the soul : in the former case, 
as compared with life, he esteemed it a change for 
the better; in the latter, if the general belief was true, 
what greater good could there be than to meet and 
enjojr the society of the great men of antiquity. Urg- 
ing, therefore, these just judges to look confidently 
towards death, and to believe that to a good man, 
dead or alive, no real harm can happen; he con« 
eludes, '* It is time that we should depart, I to die, 
you to live ; but which of us to the better thing, is 
known to the Divinity alone." 

Death usually followed close upon condemnation : 
lyutthe death of Socrates was delayed by an Athenian 
usage of great antiquity, said to have been instituted 
in commemoration of the deliverance of Attica by 
Theseus from the tyranny of Minos. Every year the 
sacred ship in which Theseus bad sailed to Crete, was 
despatched with offerings to the sacred island of Delos, 
and in the interim between its departure and return, 
no criminals were ever put to death. Socrates was 
condemned the evening before its departure, and con- 
sequently he was respited until its return, — a period 
of thirty days. During this time his friends had 
access to him ; and the dialogues of Plato, entitled 
Criton and Phsedpn, purport to be the substance of 
conversations held by him towards the close of this 
time. If he had been willing to escape, the gapler 
w^ bribed and the means of escape prepared ; but 
this was a breach of the laws which he refused to 
countenance, and he still thought, as he had said in 
his speech, exile to be worse than death. On the last 
day of hjs life, when his friends were aAmWX^^ ^V ^wsv- 
r/se^ (hey found him with his wife ai\d ou« e\\M. Tsx'^.'^'^ 
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were loon dismissed, lest their lamentations should 
disturb his last intendew with his fnends and pupils: 
and he commenced a conrersation which speedilj 
turned on the immortality of the soul, the arguments 
for which, as they could best be developed by one of 
the acutest of human intellects, without the assistance 
of revelation, are summed up in that celebrated dia- 
logue, the Pheedon, which professes to relate all the 
events of this last day of the philosopher's life. It 
concludes as follows:-— 

" When he had thus spoken, * Be it so, Soeralest* 
said Criton ; ' but what orders do you leave to these 
who are present, or to myself, either respecting^ your 
children, or anything else, in the execution of which 
we should most gratify you ?' * What 1 always do say 
Criton (he replied), nothing new: that if you pay 
due attention to yourselves, do what you will, yoa 
will always do what is acceptable to myself, to my 
family, and to your ownselves, though you should not 
now promise me any thing. But if you neglect your- 
selves, and are unwilling to live following the track, 
as it were, of what I have said both now and 
heretofore, you will do nothing the more, though yoa 
should now promise many things, and that with 
earnestness.' * We shall take care therefore,' said 
Criton, * so to act But how would you be buried? 
' Just as you please (said he), if you can but catch me^ 
and I do not elude your pursuit.' And at the same 
time gently laughing, and addressing himself to us, 
'I cannot persuade Criton,' he said, * my friends, that 
I am that Socrates who now disputes vnth you, and 
methodizes every part of the discourse : but he thinks 
that I am he whom he will shortly behold dead, and 
asks how I ought to be buried. But all that long 
c}/scourse which some time since I addressed to you, 
in which I asserted iVval «i\Jw\V'aA^t\l\j^L^^^w«WL 
/ should no longer temiviv ^VOa ^QKy^\s^ ^ti^ 
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depart to certain felicities of the blessed, this I seem 
to have declared to him in vain, though it was un- 
dertaken to console both you and myself. Be surety, 
therefore, for me to Criton, to the reverse of that, for 
'which he became surety for me to the judges; for he 
was my bail that I should remain ; but be you my bail 
that I shall not remain when I die, but shall depart 
hence, that Criton may bear it the more easily, and 
may not be afflicted when he sees my body burnt 
or buried, as if I were suffering some dreadful mis- 
f<>rtune ; and that he may not say at my interment, 
that Socrates is laid out, or carried out, or is buried. 
For be well assured of this, my friend Criton, that 
when we speak amiss, we are not only blameable as 
to our expressions, but likewise do some evil to our 
souls. But it is fit to be of good heart, and to say 
that my body will be buried, and to bury it in such 
manner as may be most pleasing to yourself, and as 
you may esteem it most agreeable to our laws.' " 

When he had thus spoken, he arose, and went into 
another room, that he might wash himself, and Criton 
followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited therefore accordingly, discoursing over, 
and reviewing among ourselves what had been said ; 
and sometimes speaking about his death, how great 
a calamity ift would be to us ; and sincerely thinking 
that we, like those who are deprived of their fathers, 
should pass the rest of our life in the condition of or- 
phans. But when he had washed himself, his sons 
were brought to him (for he had two little ones, and 
one older), and the women belonging to his family 
likewise came in to him : but when he had spoken 
to them before Criton, and 'had lefl them such injunc- 
tions as he thought proper, he ordered the boys and 
women to depart, and he himself returned to us. 
And it was now near the setting of the sun ; for he 
had been away in the inner room for a long time. 



But when he camt in iVoih btthioff h« Ml 6mf% UA 
did not npeok much afterwirdt : for then the eenent 
of the Eleven* cine in, and itanding near Uili« **I 
do not perceive that in you« 8ocratee»'' eaU he» 
** which I have taken notice of In otlien ; I ilieaa that 
they are anj^ry with ine, and cane ma, wbeBf heing 
compelled by the magiatratea, I announce to tilett 
that they must drink the poieon. But, on tfaeeoiitrafj« 
I liavc found you to the present time to be the ttoit 
generouft, mild, and beet of all the man that aW 
came into this place; and therefore I am wall ee» 
vinced that you are not angrr wUh me* but wtth the 
authors of your present eottditioiit for you know who 
they are. Now, therefore (for you know what I 
came to tell you), farewell ; and endeavour to bear tkh 
necessity as easily aa poesible.^ And at the saaie 
time, burtiting into tears, and turning himself aWay, 
he departed. But Socrates, looking after him, said, 
" And thou, too, farewell ; and we shall take caff to 
act as you advise." And at the same thne, tnfniaf: 
tons, '' How courteous/' he saidf*' is the behaTiottf el 
that man ! During the whole time of my abode belt, 
he huH visited me, and often conversed with me, and 
proved himself to be the best of men ; and now how 
^enerouftly he weeps on my account ! But let us 
obey him, Criton, and let some one bring the poison, 
ifit Ih bruiMcd ; and if not, let the man whose busiaess 
it \h, bruJRe it." ** But, Socrates," saki Criton, ** I think 
that the fltin still hangs over the mountains, and is 
not set yet. And at the same time I have known 
othcrH who have drunk the poison. very late, after it 
was announced to them ; who have supped and 
(Irniik abundantly. Therefore, do not be in such 
huHte, for there is yet time enough." Socrates replied, 
*' Sudi men, Criton, act fitly in the manner which you 

4i Athenian migUlttUt) ^WXvidi ^^^ «3n»^ t\ «»k.>9ASaji «ii« 
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have described, for they think to derive some advantage 
by so doing ; and I also with propriety shall not act 
in this manner. For I do not think I shall gain any 
thing by drinking it later, except becoming ridiculous 
to myself through desiring to live, and being sparing 
of life, when nothing of it any longer remains. Go, 
therefore/' said he, " be persuaded, and comply with 
my request." 

. Then Criton hearing this, gave a sign to the boy 
that stood near him ; and the boy departing, and hav- 
ing staid for some time, came back witH the person 
that was to administer the poison, who brought it 
pounded in a cup. And Socrates, looking at the 
man, said, *^ Well, my friend (for you are knowing in 
these matters), what is to be done ?" " Nothing (he 
said) '* but, after you have drunk it, to walk about, until 
a heaviness takes place in your legs, and then to lie 
down : this is the manner in which you have to act.'* 
And at the same time he extended the cup to Socrates. 
And Socrates taking it — and indeed, Echecrates— 
with great cheerfulness, neither trembling, nor suf* 
fering any change for the worse in his colour or coun- 
tenance, but as he was used to do, looking up sternly * 
at the man. "What say you,** he said, " as to making 
a libation from this potion ? may I do it or not ?" 
*' We only bruise as much, Socrates," he said, ** as we 
think sufficient for the purpose." " I understand you,'* 
he said ; " but it is both lawful and proper to pray to 
the gods, that my departure from hence thither may be 
prosperous : which I entreat them to grant may be 
the case." And so saying, he stopped, and drank the 
poison very readily and pleasantly. And thus far 
indeed the greater part of us were tolerably well able 
to refrain from weeping: but when we saw him 
drinking, and that he had drank it, we could no 
longer restrain our tears. And from me indeed, in 

* retufriiiv viro(i>.iy^af, looking up like a bull. 
VOL, II. Y 
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spite of my efforts, they flowed, and not drop by 
drop* ; so that wrapping myself in my mantle* I be* 
wailed myself, not indeed for his misfortune, but for 
my own, considering what a companion I should be 
deprived of. But Criton, who was not able to restrain 
his tears, was compelled to rise before me. And Apol* 
lodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had- 
not ceased from weeping, then wept aloud with great 
bitterness, so that he infected all who were present 
except Socrates. But Socrates, upon seeing this, 
exclaimed, *' What are you doing, you strange men I 
In truth, I principally sent away the women lest they 
should produce a disturbance of this kind ; for I 
have heard that it is proper to die among well- 
omened sounds t. Be quiet, therefore, and maintain 
your fortitude.** And when we heard this, we were 
ashamed, and restrained our tears. But he, when 
he found during his walking about that his legs 
became heavy, and had told us so, laid himself down 
on his back. For the man had told him to do so. 
And at the same time he who gave him the poison, 
touching him at intervals, examined his feet and 
legs. And then pressing very hard on his foot, he 
asked him if he felt it. But Socrates answered that 
he did not. And after this he pressed his thighs, 
and thus, going upwards, he showed us that he was 
cold and stiff. And Socrates also touched himself, 
and said that when the poison reached his heart, he 
should then depart. But now the lower part of his 
body was almost cold ; when uncovering himself 
(for he was covered), he said (and these were his 

* That is, profusely. 

t The Greeks thought it of much consequence that any momen- 
tous business should be undertaken under favourable omens. 
Sounds of lamentation ^ere \U om«tv«d *, even the direct mention 
of death was avoided "wVveti n p«\^\\T*Kv% NiwiA. wth^« ''ftn 
tragic poets abound in mUac«& ol Vw* wiVQ\f!W|iKr-^— 
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lost woidi), " Critmi, we erne a cMk to ^lactdaplm: 
Discharge this liebt therefore for me, and do not negx 
Icct it." "Itshall be done," laid Criton, "but consider 
whether you have any other commands.'' To this 
mquiry of Criton he made no reply ; but shortly after 
moved hiniBelf, and the man uncovered him. And 
Socrates fixed bis eyes; which, when Criton perceived, 
he closed bis mouth and eyes. "This, Echecrales, 
was the end of onr companion ; a man, as it appears 
to me, the best of those whom we were acquainted 
with at that time, and besides this, the most prudent 
and just*," 




Such is the narration which Cicero professed him- 
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self unable to read without tears. Its celebrity and 
beauty will, we hope, be received as a sufficient excuse 
for fijivin^ this version of apassag-e which, as a whole, 
is little known in an Eni^lish dress ; for we must 
confess, that while history, both ancient and modern, 
abounds in events analoi^ous in the nature of their 
interest to the death of Socrates, we find none which, 
strictly speak in jr, can be regarded as parallels to it. 
This arises in part from our hardly knowing* whether 
to refer his prosecution and condemnation to private 
liatred ; or to the enmity of the sophists, and the 
powerful party which supported them ; or to the ge- 
nuine zeal of religious bigotry ; or to a political fear 
that the doctrines taught by Socrates were calculated 
to breed up a set of men in too little respect for the 
democracy. All these causes have been assigned; 
and wliatever the motive which influenced his accusers, 
all may have had their influence on the judges who 
condemned him, as well as that unworthy pride which 
is expressly mentioned by Xenophon* as having 
prevented the acquittal of his master. Whether there- 
fore we seek our instances among civil or religious 
persecutions, we shall scarcely find any thing strictly 
analogous to the death of Socrates ; and as we have 
said, it is here introduced more for the beauty of the 
narrative than for the sake of comparison. To that 
beauty, and to the talents of the historian, Socrates 
and his resignation owe no small share of their ex- 
traordinary celebrity. It is well remarked by Mitford, 

* " Socrates, though it was the common practice for crimi- 
iials at the bar to address the passions, and to flatter and 
entreat their judges, and by such means often to obtain ac- 
quittals, would on no account do any of those things, which, 
contrary to law, were continually done in the courts; but though 
}ie nii^ht readily have gained his acquittal from his judges if 
he hud (lone such things evew wv vi vcvod^cate degree, chose 

rather to die, abidinii^by tV\e\aNia,\\\a.\i\.Q\v\'i\i^\\^\»>gi<5s»sv\^ 

them," Xen. Mem. c. iv. Y»^« 
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that though *' the magrnanimity of Socrates surely de- 
serves admiration, yet it is not that in which he has 
most outshone other men. The circumstances of 
Xiord Russell's fate were far more trying. Socrates, 
us we may reasonably suppose, would have borne Lord 
Russell's trial: but with Bishop Burnet for his 
eulogist, instead of Plato and Xenophon, he would nut 
have had his present splendid fame*.*' 

The power of meeting an inevitable death with 
firmness 'and composure, is so far from being un- 
common, that our interest in examples of it might be 
supposed to be deadened by their frequent occurrence. 
It is to be found, the outward show of it at least, in 
all stations, from the martyr for religion, or patriotism, 
down to the humble and profligate sufferer who for- 
feits. his life as a convicted felon. The fancied gaiety 
of Captain Macheath is as true to nature as the 
cheerfulness of Sir Thomas Moore; and the iron re- 
solution of the murderer Thurtell enabled him to tcice 
death as composedly as Charles I. or Algernon 
Sidney, Still we do read with eagerness and admi- 
ration of Moore's cheerful jocularity on the scaffold, 
of the holy resignation of Latimer, and the high- 
souled, yet tender and womanly deportment of Lady 
Jane Grey. The subject seems to possess an interest 
not easily exhausted. Historians therefore have sel- 
dom thought the last hours of great men unworthy 
of notice: and the constancy and dying professions 
of those who have laid down their lives for their 
political or religious opinions have always been 
eagerly treasured up by friends and followers, as evi- 
dences both of the sincerity and truth of their belief. 
Yet such evidence is doubtful even in respect of the 
former, and null in respect of the latter ; for there 
never perhaps was a cause important enough to dial 
lenge persecution, which did not find persons read 
to suffer martyrdom for its sake. 

* Hist, of Greece, chap. xxii. § 3. 
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Ill fielpctiiiff the examplen which occupy the rcMt of 
thiH chuptor, it hu*» huttii endeavoured to take inch, m, 
rrliitiiiK; to important iind ffpirit-Htirr»n|^ Heiwonn, are 
yet liki'ly not to l>e fumiliur hi their detuiU to all our 
n*nd(*rM. We do not proieMH that they will heart 
closi^ coinpurihon with the prosecution of Socrates: 
on thi* (*(nilriiry, we may here af^aln cxpreaH our 
b(?li(!r tliiit nothing can he found analof^ouH either 
to the character or the tuHtory of that extraordinary 
nnui. Nor hIiuII we attempt to make out a reacm- 
blance wlit*rc no real one existH. The desii^n of 
thiH work will be sufKcicntly fuUUled, if the foUow- 
inf( pattha^eH of history shall ap[>ear interesting { the 
leNNoiiM which they convey cannot he otherwise tlun 
profUahlc. The first and third refer to peraecutions 
])urely relip;iouH in their character; the aecond refcn 
to what, uii(h*r the appearance of a relig;ioua pene- 
cuiion, was in fact (piite as much a plot against civil 
liberty. 

'J'he HrKt (Mubraces a short sketch of the his- 
tory and d(*ath of two amouf^ the most eminent of 
th(! (Mirly llcformerM, John IIuhh, and Jerome of 
Pruf^iie. John Huhm, or rather John of llussinetz 
(for he d(*riv(Ml his name, according to a comniou 
usn^i! ol' that time, from i\n*, place of Iuh birth), was a 
Hrihcmian pri(*Ht, (*ducat<>d at the University of 
Pnif^iK*. His taliMitH, and the Himplicity and Ncverity 
of'hiM lif)*, rais(*d him through subordinate Htatiimsto 
th(; hl^h ndici* of Hector of the Univer.Hity. J)y some 
nuMtiiM, the nature of which is not (piite clear, the 
opiiiioiiH atid workn of our venerable VVicHf, the first 
trariHlator of the Hihle into tlie Knglinh t(nigue, were 
conveyed into Bohemia towardn the close of the 
fourteenth eenlury. 'J'hey struck deep root in that 
Moil ; a circumstiince to be at(ributi*(l in no small 
(ItX^co, to the ellect prodvuwA \>^ V^\^\Vvi ^VvxxiMctcr 
iuid (loc.iritiv.H upon the luwuV «< \\viwk\ viNxvk w^r 
ccivcd to deep u veuCTUlvuil lot \v\>fc v\^wvVvax^>X>»^.'vx 
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his sermons to the people in the chapel of Bethlehem 
(a chapel endowed by a pious citizen of Prague, to 
enable two preachers to address the lower orders in 

• the Bohemian tongue), he is said oflen to have ad- 
dressed his earnest vows to Heaven, that *' whensoever 
he should be removed from this life, he migfht be 
admitted to the same regions where the soul of Wiclif 
resided ; since he doubted not that he was a good and 
holy man, and worthy of a habitation in heaven*." 
Already eminent fur his philosophical attainments, 
Uuss had obtained another kind of celebrity, so early 
as the year 1405, by these sermons, in which he in- 
Teighed powerfully against the extortions and cor- 
ruptions by which the papal hierarchy liad disfigured 
the purity of christian faith. He continued to preach, 
unchecked, till the year 1409, when the Archbishop 
of Prague commenced open war on the new doctrines, 
by ordering all members of the university who pos- 
sessed Wiclif s writings to bring them in, that those 
which were found to be heretical might be publicly 
burnt Two hundred volumes are said to have 
been thus destroyed. Huss, and other members of 
the university, appealed to the Pope ; but, as might 
have been expected, their cause took an unfavourable 

. turn, and the Archbishop was empowered to suppress 
the doctrines of Wiclif within his diocese. H uss, how- 
ever, with his friend, pupil, and fellow- sufferer, 
Jerome of Prague, master of theology in the uni- 

• versity, continued to preach : and the people followed 
them, in spite of the combination and determined 
opposition of the clergy in general. Huss was in con- 
sequence summoned to appear at Rome. He refused 
to place himself in the power of the Pope, but sent 
three deputies to plead his cause. The deputies 
were insulted and maltreated, and he himself was 
declared guihy of contumacy, aud e^eovxv\xvv\\vvfiaX^. 

Agaiast thia censure he pubUsYied a iotiSk»\. "^t^N&^^i 

* Xiist of Chittch, 1^. 5^7 . 
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in which, after reciting authorities to justify the step 
which he was taking*, narrating his excommunicatioa, 
and explaining -the injustice and informality of the 
proceedings under which he was condemned, he con- 
cludes, ** It is therefore manifest that, none of these 
conditions being fulfilled in my case, I am acquitted 
before God of the crime of contumacy, and am unbound 
by a pretended and frivolous excommunication. I, 
John Huss, present this appeal to Jesus Christ, my 
master and just judge, who knows and protects the 
just cause of every one*." I) 

He continued accordingly to preach at Prague till 
early in the year 1413, when the Archbishop inte^ 
posed, and Huss retired, apparently to the place of 
his birth. Rut he continued to write, and his 
doctrines were readily received by the Bohemians, 
though zealously opposed by the great body of the 
clergy. O n the meeting of the Council of Constance, 
in 1414, Huss was called before it, to declare and to 
defend his opinions. He had disobeyed the summons 
of the Pope, but he recognized the authority of the 
church in its general council, and obeyed its call with 
alacrity. It seems to have been his earnest desire to 
explain the grounds of his faith, and to confess his 
error, if he could be convinced of error, in those points 
wherein he differed from the received doctrines of the 
church. With this view, before he went to Constance, 
he appeared beibre a synod of the clergy held at 
Prague, with the express view of declaring and sup- 
porting his peculiar tenets: and when permission to 
do so was refused, he aflixed placards in places of 
public resort, in which he expressed his intention of 
appearing ut Constance, and invited all who had any 
complaint to make against him to appear in support 
of itf. 

* L'Knfunt. lUst. i\e CoucWo, i\viCoxvi\v«v^%.\I\NA. 
f lie caused this document lo \itt ^vCci\\%\v&^ ^\. "^xjJiwsJwa^* 
"Mabter John Huss goea to Co\x*Va.i:^<i^> V>MSt^ \a ^^e^sA*^ 
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The diarges against Hubs may be reduced to two 
beads (unless indeed they should rather be considered 
as one) : that he was a follower of Wiclif, and that he 
was infected with the '* leprosy of the Vaudois." The 
opinions contained under the latter charge are thus 
enumerated (with the exception of a few particulars), 
from ^neas Sylvius*, by Mr. Waddingtou ; it being 
premised that, of those thus imputed to him, Huss 
expressly disavowed many. " The most important of 
them were these : — that the Pope is on a level with 
other bishops; that all priests are equal, except in 
regard to personal merit ; that souls, on quitting their 
bodies, are immediately condemned to eternal punish- 
ment, or exalted to everlasting happiness ; that the 
iire of purgatory has no existence ; that prayers for 
the dead are a vain device, the invention of sacerdotal 
avarice ; that the images of God and the saints 
should be destroyed ; that the orders of mendicants 
were invented by evil spirits ; that the clergy ought 
to be poor, subsisting on eleemosynary contributions ; 
that it is free to all men to preach the word of God ; 
that any one guilty of mortal sin is thereby disqua- 
lified for any dignity, secular or ecclesiastical ; that 
confirmation and extreme unction are not among the 
holy rites of the church ; that auricular confession is 
unprofitable, since confession to God is sufficient for 
pardon ; that the use of cemeteries is without reason- 
faith which he has always held, holds now, and by God's grace, 
will hold unto death. As he has given public notice through- 
out the kingdom of Bohemia, that he was willing before nis 
departure^ to give account of his faith at a general synod of tho 
Archbishopric ofPrague,to answer all theobjections which could 
be made to it, so he notifies in this imperial city of Nuremlwrg, 
that if any one has any error or heresy to object to him, such 
person hus only to repair to the Council of Conbtance, since it 
is there that he is ready to give account of his faith.'' L'linfant. 
X»iv. Ij p. 39. 
* Hint, Boheiaica, c, xxxY. 
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able foundation, and inculcated for the sake of profit; 
that the world itself is the temple of the omnipotent 
God, and that those only dero^tefrom his Majesty who 
build churches, monasteries, or oratories; that the 
sacerdotal vestments, the ornaments of the altars, the 
cups and other sacred utensils, are of no more than 
vulgar estimation ; that the suffrag^es of the saints who 
reign with Christ in heaven are unprofitable and 
vainly invoked; that there is no holiday excepting 
Sunday ; that the festivals of the saints should by no 
means be observed ; and that the fasts established by 
the church are equally destitute of divine authority." 
Of these doctrines, whether truly or falsely imputed 
to Huss, many were of a nature to excite the anger of 
a corrupt and avaricious priesthood ; and he is said 
to have added another still more calculated to prejudice 
the minds of his judges against him : he maintained 
that tithes were strictly eleemosynary, and that it was 
free for the owner of the land to withhold or pay them 
according to the measure of his charity. He also 
maintained the right of the laity to participate in the 
sacramental cup. It appears from a short treatise, 
written in the year 1413, and exposed to public view 
at the chapel of Bethlehem, entitled ' Six Errors,' 
that he denied to the priesthood the power of grant- 
ing remission of punishment and absolution from sin; 
that he condemned the doctrine, that obedience is 
due to a superior in all things; that he maintained 
that an unjust excommunication was not binding on 
the person against whom it was levelled; and that he 
condemned as heretical the simoniacal offences against 
canon law, of which he accused a large portion of the 
clergy. He also in his sermons condemned as 
useless, prayers for the souls of the dead, though it 
a])pears in the same sermon that he believed in pur- 
gdtory ; and rebuked l\\e a\a.i\e^ o^ V\v^ ^tvests^ by 
^vtlom the practice of exacVmg W^^ ^\«^xl\»^^&^^ 
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price of ransoming souls from purgatory by their 
masses, had been invented*. 

The readiness of Huss to face the Council is not to 
.be ascribed to ignorance of the risk which he was 
.about to incur. He addressed a letter to one of his 
friends, with a request indorsed, that it might not be 
.opened, except in case of his death : it contained a 
species of confession. He also wrote an exhortation 
to his Bohemian congregation, in which he urges 
>them to remain constant in the doctrine which he had 
faithfully preached to them ; expresses his belief, that 
he should meet with more enemies at the -Council 
•than Christ had at Jerusalem ; prays for help and 
strength to maintain the truth to the last, resolved to 
sufier any extremes, rather than betray the Gospel 
from any cowardice; requests the prayers of his 
friends in his behalf; and speaks very doubtfully of 
his return, expressing his willingness to die in God's 
causef. Yet if good faith were necessarily inherent 
in high rank, he tiad no reason to fear. The Em« 
•peror Sigismond gave him a safe conduct, pledging 
himself, and enjoining his subjects, to facilitate and 
secure the safe passage of Huss to and fro: and 
Pope John XXIII. professed, ** though John Huss 
should murder my own brother, I would use the whole 
of my power to preserve him from every injury, during 
all the time of his residence at Constance."* He 
arrived in that city in November 1414. But the 
first proceedings of the Council showed that any- 
thing rather than an impartial hearing was intended. 
Huss was committed to close custody, and denied 
the privilege of being heard by an advocate, though^ 
he lay sick in prison ; on the ground that the canon* 
law allowed no one to undertake the defence of 
persons suspected of heresy. Meanwhile, he was 
harassed with private interrogatories, and denied 
|i public audience before the assembled Council. 
* L'Enfuit Uy. I| p. 36, 37. f Ibid. p. 4^ 
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This ripfht he demanded with ui^ency ; and (ht in- 
tcrfcroiice of the Emperor SipKmond, who seems to 
have felt in thin instance what was due to one who 
was placed under hid protection, procured it for him. 
Karly in June, 1415, the Council was convened, 
to licar the charges against him, and his defence. 
The tirHt charge was read, and he began to reply: 
but when he appealed to Scripture, as the authority 
on whicli his doctrines were founded, his voice was 
overwhelmed with clamour. He ceased : but when 
he again attempted to speak, the clamour was re- 
newed ; and tlie assembly adjourned in confusion to 
June 7, on which day the Emperor was requested to 
])rcHide in person. His presence secured more 
decency of proceeding. The charges brought against' 
liuss were based chiefly on his supposed adherence 
to the doctrines of Wiclif (concerning the truth of 
which it was needless to dispute, since they had 
already been condemned by the Council, May 4, 
1415), and on his opinion as to the administration of 
the Eucharist. The arguments which he was per- 
mitted to adduce were received, as before, with shouts 
of derision, and the assembly adjourned to the fol- 
lowing (hiy. Jt happened, and the coincidence was 
calculated to make a deep impression on the minds 
of those who inclined to his doctrines, that on that 
(lay an (>clif)Ke of the sun took place, which was total 
ut Prague, and nearly total at Constance. 

J lis audience was renewed on the following day. 
Of the opinions imputed to him, he rejected some, 
and admitted others; and those which he did admit, 
he defended temperately and reasonably. The hear- 
ing being closed, he was required by the Council to 
retract his errors. Jt docs not appear that any dis- 
tinction was made between those which he admitted, 
and thoHo. which ho i\emci\; vWCov\wcA\wi»A2LW\<td^that 
Iia lieUl cvriinn opinions, \M\<\\\ft>N>iv& w>^'^^'^^ \^^"wc\ 
them in the gross, or lo »icu\ \\\>i uCi>Ci^x^xtfi^ >w'^ "^^s^ 
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by martyrdom. His reply bears teBtimony to the 
•purity of his motives, and to the humility of his 
demper. " As to the opinions imputed to me, which 
I have never hdd, those I- cannot retract ; as to 'those 
which J do indeed profess, I am ready to retraet 
them, when I shall be better instructed by the Coui»- 
^1/' The Emperor, who had taken an active part 
in persuading him to save himself by submission^, 
now avowed his opinion, that ** among the errors of 
Huss, which had been in part proved, and in part 
confessed, there was not one which did not deserve 
the penal flames ;" and *Uhat the temporal sword ought 
instantly to be drawn, ibr the chastisement of his 
disciples, to the end that the branches of the tree 
might perish, together with its root" The Council 
was not slow to inflict the penalty thus recommended, 
Huss was remanded to prison : his constancy was 
severely tried by a month's imprisonment, in which 
every means of persuasion and solicitation were used 
to induce him to retract, and live. But he continued 
calm and resolved, in a strain of mind equally re* 
moved from pride and stubbornness, and frdm 
laxity and indifference, replying to those who urged 
him to abjure his belief, that ** he was prepared to 
afibrd an example in himself of that enduring pa« 
tience which he had so frequently preached to others, 
and which he relied on the grace of God tagranthim.** 
He retained this temper to the end ; and in this he 
may serve as a pattern, or a rebuke, to many persons, 
who, though zealous for the truth, have shown in 

* Sigismond is said to have blushed vrhen Huss fixed bis eyes 
on him ; as he declared to the Council that he had come willingly, 
under the pledged protection of the Emperor there present. 
Charles V., when pressed to arrest Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
is said, in allusion to this circumstance, to have used the followiuf 
expre.^sion : '* I do not mean to blush wilh my predecessor Si* 
gismond.'* The conduct of the two Emperors towards Hiiss'and 
Luther is well contrasted throughout $ and Chaiist Wfti sots less 
zealous Catholic tbaa bit predcceaior* 
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the character of martyrs as much of bigotry and 
intolerance as their persecutors ; and this temper was 
shown nowhere more beautifully than in one of his 
last trials, *'*' if indeed (we quote from Mr. Wad- 
dington,) we can so designate the upright counsel 
of a faithful and virtuous friend, for such was the 
circumstance which completed and crowned the bi^ 
tory of his imprisonment ; and it should be every 
where recorded, for the honour of human nature. 
A Bohemian nobleman, named John of Chlum, had 
attended Huss, whose disciple he was, through all 
his perils and persecutions, and had exerted through- 
out the whole affair every method that he could 
learn or devise to save him. At length, when every 
hope was lost, and he was about to separate from 
the martyr for the last time, he addressed him in 
these terms, * My dear master, I am unlettered, and 
consequently unfit to counsel one so enlightened as 
you. Nevertheless, if you are secretly conscioas of any 
one of those errors which have been publicly imputed 
to you, I do entreat you not to feel any shame in re- 
tracting it ; but if, on the contrary, you are convinced 
of your innocence, I am so far from advising you to 
say anything ag;ainst your conscience, that I exhort 
you rather to endure every form of torture, than to 
renounce anything which you hold to be true.' John 
Huss replied with tears, that God was his witness, 
how ready he had ever been, and still was, to retract 
on oath, and with his whole heart, from the moment 
he should be convicted of any error, by evidence from 
the Holy Scripture* " He confirmed this assertion 
in a letter, written on the eve of his execution, to the 
Senate of Prague, warning them that he had retracted 
and abjured nothing, but was ready to abjure and 
express his detestation of every proposition extracted 
from his books w\ud\ couVd b^ proved contrary to 
Scripture, 
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Thus passed the month between his trial and his 
execution, not in struggles to avoid, but in preparation 
to meet his fate. '' God," he said, *' in his wisdom, has 
reasons for thus prolonging my life." On the 15th 
of July, he was brought before the Council for the 
last time. He listened on his knees while his 
sentence was read ; and though it was endeavoured to 
prevent him from speaking, he asserted from time to 
time the falsehood of some of the charges brought 
against him. That of obstinacy, for instance, he re- 
pelled hardily. " This," he said, *' I deny boldly. I 
always have, and do still desire to be better instructed 
by Scripture ; and assert, that I am so zealous for the 
truth, that if by one word I could overthrow the 
errors of all heretics, there is no peril which I would 
not face for that end.*' Against the condemnation 
of his books he protested, because hitherto no errors 
liad been shown to exist in them, and because, being 
chiefly written in Bohemian, or translated into lan- 
guages understood by few of the members, the Council 
could not read, nor understand, nor, by consequence, 
legitimately condemn them. At the close of the 
sentence, he called God to witness his innocence, 
and offered a prayer that his judges and accuseis 
-might find pardun. Nothing then remained but to 
proceed to his degradation ; and it may not be irrele- 
vant to give a short account of the forms used in this 
ceremony, childish as they may appear. Certain 
bishops, appointed to perform this office, caused Hubs 
to be robed in his full sacerdotal vestments, and a 
cup to be placed in his hand, as if he were going to 
perform mass. As they put upon him a long white 
robe, named the aube^ he said, '' Our Saviour was 
clothed, in mockery, in a white robe, when sent by 
Herod before Pilate :'' and he made similar refiec- 
tons as the other ensigns of the sacred functions were 
siuccessively put upon him. Being thus dreased, the 
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bishops airaiii exhorted him to recant ; but turning to 

till' { It-dp it*, he declared in a loud voice, that he never 
wiiM.ii nlli'iid and seihice the faithful by a declaration 
Ml tiiil if h\{Kicrisyand impiety, and thus publicly 
pro'.i-stfd his innocence. Then the bishops took 
fioin hini the chalice, rccitinp: the words, *' O cursed 
Judas, who haviiii^ forsaken the counsel of peace, 
ha^t tntered into that of the Jews, we take away this 
Clip, \i*.,'' accordingly to the common formula for 
(K:;ra(i!n:r a ])rie>t. On this, Huss said aloud, that 
tliroui^h tiie mercy of (lod, he hoped that day to 
lirink of that cup in his kiiipcdom. The bishops then 
took away his sacerdotal «;arments, one atler the 
other, proniHincinp: some malediction at the removal 
of tsK-h. When they came to obliterate the tonsure, 
tlie mark of pritfstlKXMl, a hidicrous question arose, 
whether scissars or nizors should be used ; and after 
a warm debate, it was decided in favour of the former. 
1 1 is hair \\as closely cropped, a pyramidal paper cap, 
an ell hii]:h, ])ainted with fi!i:nres of devils, and in- 
s(Tit)ed, '* llercsiarch,** was put on his head ; and thus 
attired, the prelates charitably consip:ned his soul to 
the infernal devils ". Divested thus of the sacred 
character of ])riestliood, he was delivered over to the 
stx-nhir ])()wer, represented by the Emperor, under 
whose safe-conduct he had repaired to Constance, 
and who had yet openly c^iven his voice for causing 
the heretic to expiate his errors by the torments of 
fire. The Emperor charired the Elector Palatine 
with the duty of seeinij the penalties of the law in- 
flicted: and it is said, that a succeeding elector, the 
descendant in the fourth generation of the person 
thus employed, who was a favourer of the refor- 
mation, and dying childless, witnessed the extinction 
of his line, was wont to attribute that misfortune to 
the anger of Heaven, punishing in the fourth gene- 

* ADimam tuam devovemus iDfernis ditbolis. iEn. Sylv, 
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ration the bifj^oted and cruel eagerness with which his 
ancestor had executed the unholy task intrusted to 
him on this occasion. 

Hush was immediately conducted to the stake, and 
suffered his agonizing death with unshaken firmness. 
It is told by an old writer of his life, that the people 
said, hearing the fervency of his address to God, 
** We do not know what this man has done before ; 
hilt now, we hear him offer up excellent prayers/' 
H is ashes were carefully collected and cast into the 
Rhine, lest they should serve to keep up the affection 
of his friends: but the precaution was vain, for we 
are told* that the very earth of the spot on which 
he was burnt was collected as a sacred relic, and 
carried into Bohemia by his disciples. 

Before the fate of Huss was determined, the 
Council had wreaked a tardy vengeance on his fore- 
runner and preceptor Wiclif, whose body was ordered 
** to be taken from the ground, and thrown far away 
from the burial of any church." After the lapse of 
thirteen years, the empty insult was most efiectually 
executed, by disinterring and burning the reformer's 
body, and casting the ashes into a neighbouring 
brook. The oflen quoted words of Fuller on this 
occanion may be equally well applied to the good man 
whose history has just been related : — ^* The brook 
did convey his ashes into Avon ; Avon into Severn ; 
Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the inain 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem 
of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over." 

Jerome of Prague has been already mentioned as 
the moRt distinguished among Huss's followers, and 
his coadjutor in preaching. He also was summoned 
to CouKtance in the spring of 1415, before Huss had 
suffered martyrdom; and it was probably in con- 
sequence of witnessing his companion's sufferings, 
* i£neu Sylvius, Hist. Bobefflicsi c. xxxvi. 
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that he was induced to retract, to condemn in the 
strons^e^t terms, as blasphemous and seditious, the te- 
nets which ill his heart he still continued to hold, and 
to profess his entire adherence to all the doctrines of 
the Roman church. Fortunately he was not letl to 
endure through life the reproaches of conscience; 
for the continued enmity and mistaken persecution 
of his adversaries conferred a benefit on him which 
they were far from intending. He was still retained 
in confinement, and harassed with fresh charges, 
though his retractation had been ample and complete: 
for there were many who thought that hostility to the 
hierarchy could not be expiated except by blood. At 
last he obtained a public audience before the Council, 
on the 23d of May, 1416; when he recalled his 
former recantation, confessing that it had been 
dictated only by the fear of a painfiil death. There 
is a close coincidence between the history of Jerome, 
and that of the father of our English church, Cranmer, 
who suffered a similar death in the following century. 
Both swerved through the influence of fear from the 
path of duty ; both were punished for their weakness 
by being treacherously deprived of that temporal 
advantage which was the price of their apostacy; 
and, being recalled by that mistaken malice to their 
duty, both redeemed their virtue, and have ob- 
tained eternal honour in exchange for a short and 
shameful breathing time on earth. Poggio the Flo- 
rentine, who was a witness of the whole course of 
Jerome's trial, has left a long and interesting ac- 
count of it in a letter to Leonardo Aretino, from 
which it appears that his sympathy had been strongly 
excited by the constancy of the sufferer. Though 
connected with the highest dignitaries of the church, 
he writes in such a strain of admiration, that his 
friend thought it necessary lo vi^XTv\iL\vs\<ji^\Jaa danger 
which he might incur b^ a^ea\im^ o^ ^ ^iwARsaas^ 
heretic ia such terms. »£Yke \^\X« Ha\\>a^ Sam^ 
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i«fitirely translated in Mr. Shepherd'fi Life of Po^o 
:Bracciolini, from which the following description of 
^Jerome's final suflTerings is extracted :— ** No stoic 
'«ver suffered death with such constancy of mind: 
<when he arrived at the place of execution he 
^stripped himself of his ^rments, and knelt down 
^fore the stake, to which he was soon after tied with 
.topes and a chain. Then great pieces of wood, 
•intermixed with straw, were piled as high as his 
•breast. When fire was set to the pile, he begun to 
'siog a hymn, which was scarcely interrupted by the 
•smoke and flame. I must not omit a striking cir- 
ffumstancei which shows the firmness of his mind. 
•When the executioner was going to apply the five 
-behind him, in order that he might not see it, he 
said, Come this way, and kindle it in my sight ; for If 
I had been afraid of it, I should never have come to 
•this place. Thus perished a man in every respect 
exemplary, except in the erroneousness of his faith. 
I was a witness of his end, and observed every par- 
ticular of its process. He may have been heretical 
in his notions, and obstinate in persevering in them : 
but he certainly died like a philosopher. I have 
rehearsed a long story ; as I wish to employ my 
leisure in relating a transaction which far surpasses 
the events of ancient history. For neither did Mutius 
sufier his hand to be burnt so patiently as Jerome 
endured the burning of his whole body; nor did 
Socrates drink the hemlock as cheerfully as Jerome 
submitted to the fire." 

If it were really hoped to purge the dross of heresy 
from Bohemia by this fiery ordeal, the result fe 
another lesson to prove the inutility of o< sating 
opinion by violence. The nobility a d the 

breach of the Emperor's safe-conduct as an ii It to 
the kingdom of Bohemia: the commons, pre 
•for rebellion ag^nst the spiritual doroinion of n « 
i and inflamed by the fate of their k>ved and 
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teachers, broke into acts of violence* Fresh measures 
of provocation on each side soon led to extremities; 
a crusade was proclaimed ar^ainst Bohemia by Pope 
Martin V., and headed by the Emperor Sigflsmond; 
and the quarrel was thus fairly committed to the 
arbitration of the sword. Enthusiasm made up for 
the apparent inequality of force: the insurgents as- 
sumed the name of .Taborites, named the mountain, 
on which they pitched their tents, Tabor, and stig* 
matized their neighbours by the names of the ido- 
latrous nations from whom the Israelites won the 
Holy Land. They often defeated the armies of the 
church, and maintained their ground so firmly, that 
in 1483 the Council of Basle endeavoured to invite 
their leaders to a conference. This attempt at paci- 
fication failed ; but it taught the Catholics how to 
avail themselves of the religious ditferences which 
distracted these enthusiastic men: and in 1436, the 
church and the Emperor gained the final ascen- 
dency, more by civil discord than by the sword. 
But in the fifteenth century, a numerous party in 
Bohemia preserved the faith for which Huss and 
Jerome had suffered, and their fathers had fought; 
and received with joy the ampler reformation preached 
by Luther. 

The second subject which we have proposed to 
notice belongs to a period of much interest in 
British history, that of the fruitless attempt of 
Charles IF. to re-impose episcopacy upon the Scot- 
tish nation. Few spectacles are more elevating and 
more improving than the patient endurance of evil 
for conscience' sake even in an individual ; and it is 
still more impressive, where a multitude are actuated 
by common ieclings and a common principle. Such 
w/KS the case with the persecuted body of the Scottish 
Prt\'^hytciian recusants •, ai\A \^ \.\vw^ Vi^ ^w>j Vo ^hom 
the questions, whether a^wnU^iU xvVoaX ox ^TA&\svYa«- 
r^neoas prayer should be used, viYtfs^iMX V^»^^>w»Y^ 
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or Presbyterian form of church government should 
prevail, appear insufficient grounds of dispute to 
justify a civil war, it is to be remembered that in 
this case the aggression was entirely on the side of 
the government; that Charles II. had more than 
once taken the Covenant, the mere refusal to abjure 
which was now thought worthy of death ; that the 
rebels, if that name be applicable to them, sought 
nothing more than liberty to serve God after their 
own consciences ; and farther, that the arbitrary 
violence which would have annulled the established 
church of Scotland, to substitute another which the 
bulk of the nation hated, was only one of that series 
of mistaken and criminal measures which led to the 
expulsion of the House of Stuart from the throne. 
Upwards of three hundred ministers were driven 
from their livings in one day, to derive a scanty 
maintenance from their poor but zealous hearers: 
but these men neither offered resistance, nor preached 
rebellion, until they were debarred from performing 
their pastoral office. And even when they and their 
followers did take arms, it was originally in self- 
defence, to protect meetings for the peaceable purpose 
of divine worship, held in the wildest recesses of the 
trackless hills, from the fury of a most licentious 
soldiery, which even that strict concealment could 
not mitigate or elude. That the better cause was 
disgraced by some extravagancies and crimes, and 
that it gave rise in some to a morose and gloomy 
spirit of fanaticism, will not surprise any who have 
considered the effect of persecution, which, the very 
converse of mercy, is twice cursed in its operation, 
a curse on him who inflicts, as on him who suffers. 
Driven to assemble in moss and mountain, girt with 
their swords, and j)repared to defend W^e ^w^ ^<sc^ 
by the strong bandf it^ is no wouder \^ \}cv«&^ tcv««v 
tiuoed ia preference to the warlike pages o^ xXve «wsce.^ 
rccoidB, and ia tone, and conduct, uud ipYix«i«««^«^ 
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imilatod tlic inurtial leuders and reformers ofJudsa, 
rather thuii tho milder teachers of the rcli(|^on which 
it was their boast to hohl fast in itn nttnost purity. 
Coiitiiiiially occupied by the thought of death, en- 
fraired ill a constant stnip;^^]^ to snlxiue their natural 
fears and uflectionK into the renolution to serve the 
Lord after what they deemed tlie only true faith, and 
to abide in him to the uttermost, it is no wonder 
tiiat CUimenm, Carg:ill, Pedcn, and other zealous 
preachers, whose rude utid stern eloquence roused, 
the Scottisli peasant to the endurance of niartyrdoiiii 
in many instances lost sip^ht of reason in enthusiasm, 
and in some, themselves or their followerSv com- 
mitted acts which rendered them justly amenable 
to le^al punishment*. It forms, however, no part 

* The murder of Archbishop Sharpe in the most celebrated tnd 
rpinarkahlc of these inMances of perverted enthuaia^m, miftakin 
applicitioii!! of the Ohl 'reatamcDt, and dctcrminulion to see a 
Mprrid/ rrovidriue in panHing events, nurlev, Ualhillet,and their 
nnooriates, >vhrii tliey met on tho Ma|*us Muir, bad no thought of 
barinini; Sharpe : hut when bin coach pansefl that way, they con* 
eluded that the Lord had delivered him into their bands; and 
therefore they killed him. For the eO'ect of tho persecution^ sea 
Kox*H Hist, of .laniex II. ** 'I'hiH wyiitem of government, and 
e^pec-inlly the rigour with which thoto concerned in the late 
iiiNurrertioni, the excommunication of the king, or the other 
outniKes coinplainrd of, were pur!«ued and bunted, sometimci 
by hiood-hounds, sometimes liy soldiers almost equally aavafje, 
and aflcrwanU shot like wild beuslM, drove some of those sectaries 
wht> were styled (\imeronian'<, and otlier proscribed person*, to 
nien^urcs of nb«nlutc drs|)eration. They made a derlaration, 
which they rnused to bo atlixed to din'erent churches, importing 
that they would use the law of retaliation, and ' tve wi/i* slid 
tliey, ' puninh an rnmiifii to (lod^ and to the covenant ^ nek 
prmiitiK as nhali inakr it their work to imbrue their hand» in our 
ttiond ; and rhiejhj, if thri/ nhnll continue oh»tinute/i/ and irith 
hnhituai via/tvr to jirocrrd ai/aintt f/jr,' with more to the like 
etiect. Upon Kuch an occasion, the interference of f^overninent 
lircnnio ncrexsary. The (government did indeed interfere, and 
hy n yotv ofronncil ordered, i\\a.X v.A\o^n«t \>\N\\^vl^Qr refused to 
disown, the <lccljiration on oa\\\, »\\ovvUV* ^wWo ^iiv^^\^^t 
prv^cnrc of two witneHSca, Xhoxivi,^ viTvmXTR*^ yiV^ww Vi^wx^. t^ 
t-Atcuiiun of this mamcre, wiU^t V^tXxt <io>^t^>:v» N^VviJa.^^ 
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of onr Rnbject, to enter into a defence of their con- 
duct or doctrine. The lofly spirit of resignation in 
which they met their fate, is the only point in their 
history which admits of comparison with the subject- 
matter of this chapter; and in this respect, the 
Athenian philosopher had no advantage over the 
humblest of these unlettered peasants. The stories 
of their resignation, nay of their exultation in the 
hour of trial, have been preserved by tradition ; and 
their scattered graves in the wild moorlands of 
Southern Scotland are still regarded with venera- 
tion and affection. May it be long before a feeling 

priocipally concerned, was committed to the military, and ex- 
ceeded, if possible, tbe order itself. The disowning the decla- 
ntion was required to be made in a particular form prescribed. 
Women obstinate in their fanaticism, lest female blood should be 
a ftain upon the swords of soldiers engaged io this honourable 
employment, were drowned. The habitations, as well of those 
Trho had fled to save themselves, as of those who suffered, were 
faomt Mid destroyed. Such members of the families of the 
delinquents as were above twelve years old, were imprisoned for 
tbe purpose of being afterwards transported. The brutality of 
tbe soldiers was such as might be expected from an army let 
loose from all restraint, and employed to execute the royal justice, 
as it was called, upon wretches. Graham, who has been men- 
tioned before, and who, under the title of Lord Dundee (a title, 
which was probably conferred on him by James for these or 
similar services), was afterwards esteemed such a hero among the 
Jacobite party, particularly distinguished himself. Of six un- 
armed fugitives whom he seized, he caused four to be shot io his 
presence, nor did the remaining two experience any other mercy 
from him than a delay of their doom ; and at another time, 
having intercepted the flight of one of these victims, he had him 
shown tu his family, and then murdered in the arms of his wife. 
Tbe example of persons of such high rank, and who must be 
presumed to have had an education in some degree corresponding 
to their station, could not fail of operating upon men of a lower 
order in society. The carnage became every day more general^ 
and more indiscriminate ; and the murder of peasants at their 
boasesy or while employed in their usual work in the fields, by 
the soldiers, was not only uot reproved or punished, but deemed 
a meritorious service by their superiors.'* Chap* ii. p. 128*30. 
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dies away, so well calculated to keep alive a hatred 
of oppression, and a strong^ sense of the importance 
of religion! 

There is extant a singular and afTectinc^ account of 
the death of one of these sufferers, written by Alex- 
ander Peden, an enthusiastic preacher of the Came- 
ronian sect, which is rendered more striking by the 
rudeness of the narrative, and the minute circum- 
stantiality of the details. This is one of the passages 
which we propose to take from this portion of our 
history ; the other consists of some extracts relative 
to the sufferings and death of one pf the roost ac- 
complished and discreet, as well as most pious, of 
the ministers who suffered during the persecutioa 
under the two last kings of the Stuart family. The 
former of these two, by name John Brown, was a small 
farmer and carrier, resident at Priesthill, in the 
parish of Muirkirk, an upland district on the borders 
of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire ; ** a man," says Wo- 
drow, *' of shining piety, who had great measures of 
solid digested knowledge and experience, and a 
singular talent of a most plain and affecting way of 
communicating his knowledge to others." This 
man was orderly, sedate, and discreet, and nowise 
obnoxious to the ruling party, except as a conscien- 
tious and inflexible seceder from the Episcopalian 
worship attempted to be imposed. Our tale is taken 
from a publication entitled the ' Life of Mr. Alex- 
ander Peden,' published about the year 1720*. 

** In the beginning of May, 1685, he (Mr. Alex- 
ander Peden) came to the house of Johu Brown and 

* The following passag^e, with other interesting parttcalars 

relative to tiiese times, is to be found in Scotl'i ' Minstrelsy of 

the Scottish Border.' It is hardly necessary to refer to ' Old 

MorUlity,^ as a most vivid and u^ec\\u^ \\t\Mtft o^ 0\\«iaterestiDg 

period of our history, thougVx coYowt^Oi >a^ \Vv% vaJJc^o'?%'^wv^^\5» 

in fnvour of the dominant parl^. 
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Mfnrion Weir, whom he married before he went to 
Irdand, where he staid all night, and in the morning, 
when he took farewell, he came out of the door, 
saying to himself,.' Poor woman, a fearful morning,' 
twice over ; ' A dark misty morning/ The next 
morning, between five and six hours, the said John 
Brown having performed the worship of God in his 
family, was going with a spade in his hand to make 
ready some peat ground : the mist being very dark, 
he knew not until cruel and bloody Claverhouse com- 
passed him with three troops of horse, brought him 
to his house, and then examined him ; who, though 
he was a man of a stammering speech, yet answered 
him distinctly and solidly ; which made Claverhouse 
to examine those whom he had taken to be his 
guide through the muirs, if ever they heard him 
preach. They answered. No, no ; he was never a 
preacher. He said, ' If he has not preached, 
mickle has he prayed in his time.' He said to John, 
* Go to your prayers, for you shall immediately die.* 
lYhen he was praying, Claverhouse interrupted him 
three times : one time that he stopt him, he was 
pleading that the Lord would spare a remnant, and 
not make a full end in the day of his anger. Cla- 
verhouse said, ' I gave you time to pray, and ye are 
begun to preach :' he turned about upon his knees 
and said, ' Sir, you know neither the nature of 
preaching or praying, that calls this preaching.' 
Then continued without confusion ; when ended, Cla- 
verhouse said, ' Take good-night of your wife and 
children/ His wife standing by with her child in 
her arms that she had brought forth to him, and 
another child of his first wife's, he came to her, and 
said, * Now, Marion, the day is come, that I told 
you would come when I first spake to you of 
marrying' we.* She said, ^ Indeed, ioVw^ \ ^^^ 
willingly part with you.* * Then» Vie «wA^ '' >^^ '^ 

VOL, I J. X 
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all I desire, I have no more to do but tO die/ He 
kissed his wife and bairns, and wished purchased 
and promised blessinn;s to be multiplied upon them, 
and his blessing. Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to 
shoot him * : the most part of the bullets came upon 
his head, which scattered his brains on the ground. 
Claverhouse said to his wife, ^ What thinkest thou 
of thy husband now, woman ?* She said, * I thought 
ever much of him, and now as much as ever.' He 
said, * It were justice to lay thee beside him.' She 
said, * If ye were permitted, I doubt not but that 
your crueltie would go that length ; but how will ye 
make answer for this morning's work ? He said, *to 
man I can be answerable ; and for God, I will take 
him in rny own hand.' Claverhouse mounted his 
horse, and marched, and left her with the corpse of 
her dead husband lying there ; she set the bairn 
upon the ground, and gathered his brains, and tied 
up his bead, and straighted his body, and covered 
him in her plaid, and sat down and wept over him. 
It being a very desolate place, where never verdure 
grew, and far from neighbours, it was some time 
before any friends came to her : the first that came 
was a very tit hand, that old singular Christian 
woman in the Cummerhead, named Elizabeth Men- 
zies, three miles distant, who had been tried with the 
violent death of her husband at Pentland, afterwards 
of two worthy sons, Thomas Weir, who was killed at 
Dnimclog, and David Steel, who was suddenly 
shot afterwards when taken. The said Marion Weir, 
sitting upon her husband's grave, told me, that 
before that, she could see no blood but what she 
was in danger to faint; and yet she was helped to be 
a witness to all this, without either fainting or con- 
fusion, except when the shots were let off, her eyes 

* Wodrovr says that l\\e s:^\d\w& Wiw^Vc^, w ^^^wsad to fire, 
ind t/iat Claverhouse shot BvoNNU'w\\.VvVv^o>NVk\vwv^%» 
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dazzled. His corpse was buried at the end of his 
house, where he was slain, with this inscription on 
his grave-stone :— 

In earth'f cold bed, the dusty part here lies, 

Of one who did the earth as dust despise ! 

Here, in this place, from earth he took departure ; — 

Now he has got the garland of the martyr. 

This murder was committed between six and seyen 
in the morning : Mr. Peden was about ten or eleven 
miles distant, having been in the fields all night; 
he came to the house between seven and eight, and 
desired to call in the family, that he might pray 
amongst them. When praying, he said, ' Lordy 
when wilt thou avenge Brown's blood ? Oh ! let 
Brown's blood be precious in thy sight ! and hasten 
the day when thou wilt avenge it, with Cameron's, 
CargiU's, and many others of our martyrs* names ; 
and oh ! for that day, when the Lord would avenge 
all their bloods.' ' 

" When ended, John Muirhead inquired what he 
meant by Brown's blood? He said twice over> 
* What do I mean ? Claverhouse has been at the 
Friesthill this morning, and has cruelly murdered 
John Brown ; his corpse was lying at the end of his 
house, and his poor wife sitting weeping by his 
corpse, and not a soul to speak a word comfortably 
to her.' " 

It is not to be supposed that this atrocity was 
single or singular in its nature, or that it and others 
rest upon doubtful testimony. '* No historical facts," 
says Mr. Fox, '* are better ascertained than the 
account of these instances of cruelty which are to be 
found ill Wodrow." And the extent to which they 
were carried, may be appreciated from the number 
of military executions or murders recorded by that 
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anllior*, in the two iirnt months only of the year in 
which the above tragedy was enacted. Neither must 
it i)e siippoMcd that these were the unwarranted 
t'xccKMcs ot'u brutal soldiery: the Privy Council, the 
chief executive power of Scotland, clearly pointed out 
the line of conduct to be pursued in its instructionst ; 

* Wr give an abstract, to ahow both the number and nature of 
the c-nrnpii \i'[iich were punished with death. 

Jan. *l'.i. Six peraoni ahot, surprised in prayeri in the pirisb 
of MonigAfT, (ialloway. 

Jan. .'H. One person shot, taken in biding^ in Dnrisdaar, 
Nithitdale. 

Jan. 31. Four shot, for refusing tht oatb of abjuration* Stni- 
ton, Ayrshire. 

Fel). 19. Four shot and two hangtdi taktn io bidinf. On, 
Oalioway, 

Feb. 21. Five killed at Kirkonnel. 

Feb. 28. One killed at Barr, in Carrick. 

Ten others killed in the above month, at difTerent tlmtf, daffi 
uncertain, facts certain. And so on, through tho year, but Cf* 
pecially the first half. All these^ it will be observed, are military 
expr.'iitionc; srilely, not men slain in fighting, nor men condeDBcd 
by the civil power. Wodrow, book iii. chap. 9. § 6. 

f InMrucfions to General. Lieutenant Drummond, fdr marcfaiof 
to the i«outhern and western shires. Edinb. April 21, 1685. 

*' 1 mo. You are to employ all his majesties standing forces, ia 
the southern and western shires, or So many of them as you i^all 
find expedient, for pursuing, suppressing, and utterly destroying 
all .cfir-h fugilivG rebels as resist, and disturb the peace and quiet 
of bin inaje<itir*t government: and you are to cause immediately 
shoot siir.h of them to death, as you immediately find in arms. 

" 'Zt\t,. You <ihail give order to np[ire1iend all persons suspect 
forhnrhoiirers, or resetters of rebels, and fugitive vagabonds: and 
purrMh such as y(;ii firi'l guilty, according to law." 

He is Ur\\\fr warranted to tnke free quarters, for all persons 
under his ronimniid (not beinii^ of his majesties forces), in all 
plare^ where re.hel<i, and fugitives, and vagabonds are suspected 
of l;eirig rc*«et, hnrhoured, or c onnived at. 

There is «omr'liiing at once hidir.rous and revolting in the fol- 
lo'AJtig rornphint, arid the remedy applied to the grievance. It is 
n ro'i'l ip'iiwpi] i,i the way iw which the Council exercised their 
h'juisitonul /unctions ;— 
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and in its dealings with the prisoners brought before 
it, showed equally clearly that the exceeding of their 
orders in severity would not be harshly construed. 
There are few who do not recollect the scene in 
* Old Mortality,' in which the preacher Macbriar is 
examined before the Council : and the fiction does go 
one step beyond the reality, as detailed in the authen- 
tic pages of Wodrow. Those who did not perish 
by shot or sword, had often reason to wish that their 
sufferings had been ended by the summary method 
of military execution. Torture was pitilessly used to 
extract confession ; and branding, banishment, and 
hanging were largely 'employed, not only against the 
violent spirits ifhom persecution had driven to assume 
arms, but against those who offered none but passive 
resistance. And this severity was the cause, not the 
consequence, of the more violent sects rising in arms : 
it was the result of a premeditated scheme to oppress, 
if not to root out, Presbyterianism, as tending to keep 
alive a spirit of independence, civil as well as reli- 
gious. -VYith this intention, the ministers and other 
prominent persons were first attacked under formof 
law: it was not until their firmness proved to be in- 
expugnable, that the act of assembling for worship was 
itself proscribed. Even so early as 1661, Mr. James 
Guthrie, one of the most eminent ministers of the 
Scottish church, a man of moderation and discretion, 

*' July 14. The magistrates of Glasgow present a petition to 
the council, showing that their tolbooth is pestered with many 
silly old women, who are a great charge to the town. The coun- 
cil order them to be whipped, and burnt on the cheek severely, 
who are guilty of reset and converse ; and such as are guilty of 
ill principles, that they be whipped and all dismissed." Wodrow, 
Hist, of Sufferings of Church of Scotland, vol. iii. chap. ix. ( 3. 

Reset and converse are the harbouring and intercourse with 
proscribed persons: guilty of iil principles is a phrase of con- 
venient latitude, but must be understood to signify a£fection to 
l^hu kirk and covenapt. 

z3 
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AM wril nfl zeni, leiirning: and piety, wan 8in(]rlecl out 
as a victim. lluine*K account of thiH tranHOCtion is 
u pMul s]u>('inien of the H|)irit in wliicli lie trealH of 
tliiH prrind of liiKlory. ** Jt wuk deemed political to 
hold over iiumi'h heiulH for Homu time the terror of 
])iiiiiKhimMit, till they kIiouM have mude the requiMte 
compliances with the new p^overnmcnt Though 
neither the kin^;*H temper nor (dun of adniiniHtration 
led him to severity, Home examples, ailer such a 
bloody and triumphant reheirum, Heemed iicceHHary; 
and the M:ir(|uiH of Arp^yle and one Guthrie were 
])it(:hed ii\Hm as the victims. . . Guthrie wuu a tteditioin 
preacher, and had personally atlronted the king;: his 
])unis}unent pive KurpriNO to nohody." On this 
])assa^e, we have to observe, that (Juthrie was not a 
])erM)u unknown or insip;nificant, to be Rpoken of 
thus conti'm])tuously (o//<' iiuthriv) ; and in denial 
the latter statements, to ((note the iollowiiipf extract 
from Wodrow, whose testimony we do not hcHitate 
to prefer to that f)f Hume, neither quotiuff their 
authority. *' The kinp; himself was ho senHible of his 
((juthrie's) <r()od services to him and his interest 
when at the lowest, and of the severity of this 
8i>ntcnce, that when he p;ot notice of it, he asked 
with some warmth, ' Ami what have you done with 
Mr. Patrick (lillespie?* Jt was answered that Mr. 
(lillcspic had so nuuiy friends in the liouHe, his life 
could not he taken. *' Well,' said the kinpf, ' if I 
had known you would have spared Mr. (iillespie, 
] would have spared Mr. (iuthrie*.' And indeed 
there was reason for it, as to one who had been so 
iuiu and zealous a supporter of His Mujestie's title 
and interest, and had sutfered so much for his con- 
tinued opposition to, and disowning of the Kng;liNh 
f/Mi/'/^alion." And far from bein^; un in.vi^nihcant 
paiboii, whose deal\i \\\\^\\V W vvvii>wi.\ ^\vx >6:^ v 
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matter of no account, the greatest pains were taken 
to induce him to save his life by^ making concessions, 
with the value of which, as coming from him, the 
court party were well acquainted. But his offence, 
and the reason for pursuing him to death are not ob- 
scurely hinted at in the first sentence of our extract 
from Hume : he had stood up against invasion of the 
rights of the Presbyterian kirk, which the king, in 
swearing to the covenant, had bound himself to up- 
hold ; and therefore he was made an example, '* to 
hold over men's heads the terror of punishment, till 
they should have made the requisite compliances with 
the new government.'* The charge against him was 
treason and sedition, founded principally on the lan- 
guage of a petition adopted by a meeting of ministers, 
August 23, 1660, of which he was one, and on two 
publications, the * Western Remonstrance,' and 
' Causes of God's Wrath,' in the sentiments of both 
of which he expressed his concurrence on his trial : 
and in his last speech he acknowledged himself the 
author of the latter. From one of his speeches 
before the parliament, we extract the following pas« 
sage, which is worth the attention of those who think 
that opinions are to be stifled by violence. 

** My lord, my conscience I cannot submit, but 
this old crazy body, and mortal flesh I do submit, to 
do with it whatsoever you will, whether by death, or 
banishment, or imprisonment, or anything else ; 
only I beseech you to ponder well what profit there 

'*' Burnet says, *^ he gave no advantage to those that wished to 
have saved him, by the least step towards any submission, but 
much to the contrary. I saw him suffer. He was so far from 
showing any fear, that he rather expressed a contempt of death. 
He spoke an hour on the ladder with the composedness of one 
that was delivering a sermon, rather than his last words. He 
justified all that had been done^ and exhorted all people to 
adhere to the covenant^ which he magnified highly." Burnet, 
Hist, of his own Times* 
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is in my blood : it is not the extinguishing of me or 
many others that will extinguish the covenant and 
work of reformation since the year 1638. My blood, 
bonda<re, or banishment will contribute more for 
the propa&fation of those things than my life or 
liberty could do, though I should live many years*." 

Mis death, however, was resolved on; and in spite 
of the vigour of his defence, and the laxness of the 
charges against him, on which no lawyer since the 
Revolution would have dared to build a charge of 
constructive treason, he was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to he hanged ; which sentence was carried 
into effect, June 1, 1661. He commenced his dying 
speech in these words : — 

*^ Men and brethren, I fear many of you are come 
hither to gaze, rather than to be edified by the car- 
riage and last words of a dying man ; but if any have 
an ear to hear, as I hope some of this great con-* 
ilueuce have, I desire vour audience to a few words. 
I am come hither to lay down this earthly taber- 
nacle and mortal flesh of mine, and, I bless God, 
through his grace, I do it willingly, and not by 
constraint. 1 say, I suffer willingly : if I had been 
so minded, I might have made a division, and not 
been a prisoner ; but being conscious to myself of 
nothing worthy of death or bonds, I could not stain 
my innocency with the suspicion of guiltiness, by my 
withdrawing; neither have I wanted opportunities 
niid advanlaiies to escape since I was prisoner, — not 
by tlic fiuilt of my keepers, God knoweth, but other- 
wise ; but neither for this had I light or liberty, lest 
i should reflect upon the Lord's name, and offend 
the i>:eneration of the riflrhteous: and if some men 
have not been mistaken, or dealt deceitfullv in tellinjT 
jne .so, J might have vivoided not only the severity of 
the iculciice, but u\so YwvCl m\xc\\ ^"ox^Mt ^\A ^ns^^- 
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tenance in complying with the courses of the times. 
But I durst not redeem my life with the loss of my 
integrity, God knoweth I durst not ; and that since 
J was prisoner, he hath so holden me by the hand, 
that he never suffered me to bring it in debate in my 
inward thoughts, much less to propose or hearken to 
any overture of that kind. I did judge it better to 
suffer than to sin ; and therefore I am come hither 
to lay down my life this day." . 

He proceeded to justify his own loyalty, and the 
conduct for which he was condemned, as in no way 
treasonable^or seditious, but a conscientious upholding 
of the rights and privileges of the church: and bearing 
testimony to the sacredness of the Covenant, and to 
Jiis own adherence to it, and to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Presbyterian church, he concluded in 
au exalted strain of piety and thankfulness, and met 
his death, according to the testimony of Burnet, 
above quoted, with the utmost tranquillity. 

** It was very confidently asserted at this time, 
that some weeks after Mr. Guthrie's head had been 
set up on the Netherbow Port in Edinburgh, the 
commissioner s coach coming down that way, several 
drops of blood fell from the head upon the coach, 
which all their art and diligence could not wipe off. 
I have it very confidently affirmed, that physicians 
were called, and inquired if any natural cause could 
be assigned for the blood dropping so long after 
the head was put up, and especially for. it not 
washing out of the leather; and they could give none. 
This odd incident beginning to be talked of, and all 
other methods being tried, at length the leather was 
removed, and a new cover put on : this was much 
sooner done than the wiping off the guilt of this 
great and good man's blood from the shedders of it, 
and this poor nation. The above report I shall say 
no more of; it was generally spoken of at the time. 
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and is yet firmly believed by many : at this distance 
I cannot fully vouch it as certain ; perhaps it may be 
thoup^ht too miraculous for the age we are now in: 
but this I will affirm, that Mr. Guthrie's blood was 
of so cryinj^ a nature, that even Sir George Mac- 
kenzie was sensible that all his rhetoric, though he 
was a great master in that sort, had not been suf- 
iicient to drown it, for which cause he very wisely 
passed it over in silence*.*' 

This is rather a remarkable instance of a common 
superstition. The reader who will consult the ori- 
ginal authorities, will be struck by the elevated tone 
of joyful anticipation with which the sufferers of this 
period almost uniformly met death. See the ac- 
counts of King, Mackail, Renwick, and many others. 
Compare those deaths with those of Socrates or Cato, 
and we have the best. exemplification of the practical 
difference between Christianity and Heathenism, even 
in its purest forms. '* The Heathen looked on 
death without fear, the Christian exulted *}•.** 

The Eni^lish reader will naturallv look in a 
cha])ter devoted to the subjects by which this is 
occupied, for some account of the persecution of the 
reformed church of his own country in the reign of 
Mary. This is a i)eriod very different in character 
from that persecution of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
wiiich we have just described, but not inferior in 
interest. Their stubborn opposition for conscience' 
sake is well contrasted by the mild submission of 
the English reformers for conscience* sake also; 
as the ascetic lives, and in many cases the stern 
and gloomy tenets of the former are contrasted 
with the innocent and decent cheerfulness, and 
more attractive doctrines, encouraged, practised, and 
/>reached, by the latter. These diiterences may 
he explained by various e^w?>^^, '^Lxvixw^ Sxwsv ■&. dit- 
* VVodrow, book i. chav- -• ^ YasXXivj^ ^V^q^^\v 
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ference of national character and natural ctrcutn- 
ntnncpR. The Scotch htive always been a people 
not iif^htly moved, but stern in temper, and sttil)- 
born in ctidurunce when roused into action : and 
their wild country and defensible fastnesses rendered 
it easy, ia the first instance, to withdraw from vexa« 
tious interference, in the second, when pursued, to 
'ofipose violence successfully. And besides, the re* 
solute resislunce of the Comeronians and others was 
the fruit of a spirit of independence of long growth, 
fostered by long; contests with the crown, both in 
Ena:land ond Scotland ; and the civil wars had t ff«c- 
tually broken down the notion, that it was forbidden 
to take up arms, even for conscience' sake, against the 
powers that be. That their conduct, if not always 
Judicious, was in its main principles worthy of honour 
and admiration, we have already stated to be our opi- 
nion : but we are not on that account less ready to 
admire the calm submission of the £np:tish reformerS| 
coupled with their resolute upholding of the truth. 
The Scottish jsealots had studied the Old Testament, 
till they had imbibed rather too much of the Jewish 
temper : the conduct of the fathers of our church was 
full of the very spirit of Christianity. The latter 
were not more distinguished than the former for 
uprightness of life, devotion to the truth, as they 
received it, or readiness to seal their adherence to it 
by death. But they had the advantage in depth of 
learning, in a more temperate gravity of conduct, and 
soundness of judgment: and it is on these accounts, 
ns well as by reason of the more eminent station 
which they filled in the eyes of the world, that they 
have always t)een reverenced as shining lights; while 
the |)ersecuted sects of Scotland were long regarded 
by those wlio were but generally acquainted with 
that period of our history, either with iiatred, or 
contempt, in proportion as the cruel extravogancies 
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of n few, or the so-called morosenesfl, and puritanical 
precision of the many, made most impresnion. 

Tlio stories of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, and 
others hii>;h in rank, are famiUarly known even to 
children ; in whose limited circle of historical readiii[if 
the horrors of this period have been sufTered to hold 
too prominent a place. Less known to fame, yet 
not inferior to any, it should seem, in the qualities of 
the heart and the understandinpf, was he whoBe 
memorable death we have selected for narration; 
and in whose rustic simplicity of deportment, and 
somewhat coarse jocularity, and grotesque contour of 
person (a circumstance which is to be inferred from 
various parts of the narrative), we trace a resemblance, 
slip^ht, and unimportant, yet not uninteresting, to the 
Athenian philosopher, as well as in his care, retained 
to the last, for the feelinp^ and welfare of his friends, 
and his resolute refusal to compromise the goodness 
of his cause by flipfht. 

" Of llowland Taylor (says Bishop Heber) neither 
the name nor the misfortunes are obscure. He was 
distinfrtiished amonpf the divines of the Reformation 
for his abilities, his learning, and piety ; and he suf- 
fered death at the stake on Aldham Common, near 
Hadlei^'h, in the third year of Queen Mary, amid the 
blessinji's and lamentations of his parishioners, and 
with a conrap:eons and kindly cheerfulness which has 
scarcely its parallel, even in those days of religious 
heroism." 

" There is nothing indeed more beautiful, in the 
whole beantifnl Hook of Martyrs, than the account 
which Fox has given of Rowland Taylor, whether in 
the discharge of his duty as a parish priest, or in the 
more arduous moments when he was called on to 
bear liis cross in the cause of religion. His warmth 
o/' heart, his sin\\)V\c*\ly o? ttvviww^ts^^he total absence 
of the i'ulse btiinuVduln o^ <itvV\\\vsvTw.m at ^xv^^^^s.^ 
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the abundant oyerflow of better and holier feeling 
are delineated, no less than his courage in death, and 
the buoyant cheerfulness with which he encountered 
it, with a spirit only inferior to the eloquence and 
dignity of the Pheedon. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the manners of the age, before we can be 
reconciled to the coarse vigour of his pleasantry, his 
jocose menace to Bonner, and his jests with the 
Sheriff on his own stature and corpulency. But no- 
thing can be more delightfully told than his refusal 
to fly from the Lord Chancellor's officers ; his digni- 
fied yet modest determination to await death in the 
discharge of his duty ; and his affectionate and cou- 
rageous parting with his wife and children. His re- 
collection, when led to the stake, of * the blind man 
and woman/ his pensioners, is of the same delightful 
character; nor has Plato anything more touching 
than the lamentation of his parishioners over his dis- 
honoured head and long white beard, and his own 
meek rebuke to the wretch who drew blood from 
that venerable countenance. Let not my readers 
blame me for this digression. They will have cause 
to thank me, if it induces them to refer to a history 
which few men have ever read without its making 
them * sadder and better *.* *' 

Rowland Taylor, ** a right perfect divine," and 
parish priest, according to the manners of the time, 
was chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer; but on being 
appointed rector of Hadleigh, a small town in Suffolk, 
he quitted his patron's family, to devote himself en- 
tirely to the care of his living ; and by his diligent 
study, and preaching, and attention to the temporal 
as well as spiritual welfare of his people, he both re- 
commended the doctrines which he taught, and ac- 
quired the esteem and love of his parishioners in an 

* Heber'8 'Life of Bishop TaytoJ tba iiw»Eii ^s6!ir«oJ«sX 
of ibis excelleat man. 

VOL. lu SL K 
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uncommon debtee. Such was his occupation and 
rlr.ir-.u'ter diiriii'T the ivijrii of Edward VI. : on the 
:uvtf•>^ioll of Murv, he was one of the first to suffer 
tiir his uilhtTi'iice to the church and to the laws, in 
(iiii^i'ipu'iice of his resistance to the atteinpts* made 
to rlMll^tule Popish priests and Popish ceremonies 
ill the paroc'Iiial churches. In this scheme to re- 
con L*ile K upland to the Pope, the renegade Gardiner, 
nihhop of Winchester, and the bnital and ferocious 
Bonner, Hi*<hop of London, who fif^ure prominently 
in the folKiviinir narrative, were the most zealous 
actors. The lencclh and prolix style of the original 
forhids us to extract the entire story from the Book 
of Martyrs ; hut we shall adhere to it as closelv as 
we can, as well for the sake of giving (according to 
the principle laid down in our introduction) a speci- 
men of the style of that remarkahle work, as for the 
characteristic touches and intrinsic beauty of a great 
part of the narration. It begins with an account of 
TayIor*s character and parochial labours up to the 
death of Kdward VI., and the subsequent attempts of 
his sister and successor Mary, to restore, by violence, 
the supremacy of the Roman Catholic religion. 

'* In the lx>ginning of this rage of Antichrist (1553), 
a certain petie gentleman, aAer the sort of a lawyer, 
called Foster, a bitter persecutor in those days, with one 
John Clerk, of Iladley, conspired to bring in the Pope 
and his maumetrie* again into Hadley Church. To 
this purpose they builded up, with all haste possible 

* By a »i titular ipccimon of ignorance, our ancestors, who 
held the Mahometan* in pioui abomination, chose to consider 
thut sect, which holds imagvs in abomination, as idolaters. 
Hi'Hce the wonUmawniet. ormaumet, and roaumetnr, are Gon« 
tinuiiUv used in our early writers, for idoK and idolstxy. 
** Uuleful worschipping of mawmetis/' Wiclif. 1 Pet. iv.3. 
Whenthu ** Byshop Amphiarax sodeynly fell down into hell," 
according to Lydgate. Stoiy of Thebes, it was the 

** Mode of ydol atrip, 
Of rightes oldv.. and false mammcutrye.'* — Cajtlo»*9 piUiqtu 
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the altar, intending to bring in their masse againe, 
about the Palme Sunday. But this their device took 
none effect ; for in the night the altar was beaten 
down ; wherefore they built it up againe the second 
time, and laid diligent watch, lest any should againe 
break it down. 

''On the day following came Foster and John 
Clerk, bringing with them their Popish sacrificer, who 
brought with him all his implements ai^d garments 
tp play his Popish pageant, whom they and their men 
guarded with swords and bucklers, lest any man 
should disturbe him in his missall sacrifice. 

" When Dr. Taylor, who (according to his custoipe) 
sat at his booke studying the word of God, heard the 
bels ring, hee arose, and went into the church, sup* 
posing something had been there to be done, accord? 
ing to his pastorall office : and coming to the chi|fqh» 
he found the church doores shut, and fast barred» 
saving the chancel doore, which was only latched ; 
where he entring, and comming into the chancell, 
saw a Popish sacri6cer in his robes, with a broad new 
shaven crown, ready to begin his Popish sacrifice^ 
beset about with drawn swords and bucklers9 lest any 
man should approach to disturbe him. 

" Then said Pi*. Taylor, * Thou divell, who mi^de 
thee so bold to enter into this church of Christ, to 
prpphane and defile it with this abominable i^olat^ry ?' 
With that start up Foster, and, with an ireful and 
furious countenance, said to Dr. Taylor, • Thou trai- 
tor, what doest thou here, to let and disturb ^he 
Queene's proceedings ?' Dr. Taylor answered, * I am 
no traitor, but I am the shepherd that God, my Lord 
Christ, hath appointed to feed this his flock ; where- 
fore I have good authority to bee here, and I com* 
mand thee, thou Popish wolf, In tYven^Aii^ o^ Q^^^,\» 
^void hencBj and not to presume Vieie 'wKnJcv «v\.Ocv^^- 
pish idolatry to poison Christ's fkock.* '* 
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Tiif Uir bf ini; \ iolcntly put out of the church, the 
innss wiiH coiitiiiiiiMl. Hut he wus:i mau to he foaroil 
tor his iiitrirnty, iMMinicfi*, und iihility, nn<l thert't'oro 
tn he ili'*4trovi'(i : aiul in those* times the tnuisiiction 
wliirli wf liuve just ri'laifd, furnished means ot'pro- 
(hhmIIii^ iii^uiiist liiui luulor colour of hiw. Inn few 
duys, ii|uin complaint of Clerk and Foster, he was 
cited to ap|HMir liefore (lardincr, Dishop of Winchester 
and l^tni riianceHor. '* When his friends heard this, 
they earnestly coiuiselled him to depart and live ; 
alledi^ini^ and deehiriiiir unto liim, that he could 
neither Ite inditlerently heard to s|H*ak his conscience 
and mind, nor yet hN)k for justice or favour nt the 
said Chancellor's hands, who, as it was well kiiowne, 
was most fierce and cruell ; hut must needs (if he 
went up to liim) wait for imprisonment und cruell 
death at his hands." 

** Then said Dr. Taylor to his friends, * Dear friends, 
I nu)st heartily thank you that you have so tender a 
can* o\er nice; and althou^rh I know that there is 
neither justice nctr truth to lie looked for at my ad- 
versa rie's hands, hut rather imprisonment and cruell 
death, )et I knctw my cause to 1h* so u^chxI und rijrh- 
teous, and the truth so stnui^r on my side, that I will, 
l)y (iod's ^racc, ^o and ap^x^ar before them, and to 
their U*ards resist their false doinps.* " 

In this mind, thouj^h stn)n|r|y urjred to fly, he conti- 
nued, and took his journey to Ijondon on horseback, 
with a trusty servant named John Hull, who on the way 
*' laboured to counsel and perswade him very earnestly 
to ily, and not to come to the Bishop; and proffered 
himselle to p) with him to save him, and in all perils to 
venture his life for him and with him. But in nowise 
would Dr. 1 ay lor consent or af^rrcc thereunto. Thus 
they came up to Jiondon, ancl shortly after, Taylor 
presented himself 1)efure the Bishop of Winchester." 

The account of this coufcrcucc is amusiug as well 
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as interesting, but it is both too long and too theolo- 
gical to extract Taylor, however, according to the 
reporter, had altogether the best of it, except in the 
conclusion, which was effected by what Fox, in hb 
marginal note, quaintly calls ** Winchester's strong 
argument, Carry him to prison/' He remained in 
the King's Bench about a year and three-quarters," in 
the which time the Papists got certain old tyrannous 
lawes, which were put down by King Henry VIII. 
and by King Edward, to be revived again by F^- 
liament, so that now they might, ex qfficiot cite whom 
they would upon their owne suspition, and charge 
him with what articles they lusted, and, except thej 
in all things agreed to their purpose, burne them* 
When these laws were once established, they sent for 
Dr. Taylor, with certain other prisoners, which wera 
againe convened before the Chancellor, and other 
Commissioners, about the 22d of January, 1555* 
The purport aud effect of which talke between them, 
because it is sufficiently described by himselfe in hia 
owne letter, written to a friend of his, I have annexed 
the said letter here under, as foUoweth *. • • . After 

* The principal question argued in this letter, is the marriage 
of priests. The following extract, which is of Taylor's own 
writing, gives a good notion of the way in which such exami- 
nations might be carried on :•— 

** Then my Lord Chancellor said, ' Diddest thou never read 
the book that I set forth of the sacrament ?' I answered, < That 
I had read it.' Then hee said, ' How likest thou that book ?' 
With that one of theCouncell (whose name I know not)', said, 
* My Lord, that is a good question, for I am sure that book stop* 
peth all their mouths.' Then said I, < My Lord, I think many 
things be farre wide of the truth of Grod's word in that book.' 

'* Then my Lord said, * Thou art a very varlet.' To that I an* 
swered, 'That is as bad as Racha, or FatueV Then myliord 
said, * Thou art an ignorant beetlebrow.' 

1 <^ His right name might bee, Six 3oVm C\vii\)%!<^'^r-^^v 
margipal note. 
"Taylor had once before twitted tkie B\a\kO^ '^i'4C0w\i^ V=«v 
^r caUmg bard names. 
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t)iat Dr. Taylor thus, with great spirit and courage, 
liufi aii^iwered for himselfo, and stoutly rebuked his 
a'ivcrsarifs for breaking t)ieir oath made before to 
Kill:! Ilcnrv, and tu Kin;; l-Ulward )iis sonne, and for 
I K.-1 ruling tlio ri'alme into the power of the Roman 
lii^liop ; tlitv, |H*n-oiving that in no case could he be 
h'lrrtii to their wils and purpose, committed him 
till- re upon to pri>on ugaine, where he endured till the 
lu*>t ot January." 

On thut day he was again brought before Win- 
chi'>u-r and other bishops, and condemned to death. 
Htinir a piit"*t, h()\\ever, he \ias to be degraded be- 
fore he was deli\ered to the civil power, and Bonner 
was appointed to iK'rform that office. ** Well," quoth 

" Ti> that I answered, ' I hafp read orer and orer again the 
Holy Scrii'tiires, antl >t. Aumistine's works through, and Cy- 
|ii.ir.. Ku»«.-Viu<i. Dii^fne. Gregory NHzianzcne. witii divers 
otliiT I'.iuks through uuce; therefoxe I thank Uod, I am net 
iitti'ily iirn-iraiit. Kesiiles these, my Lord. I professed (he Civill 
J^awM, At your Lurdihip did, and f hare read over the Canon 
Law cil.to.' 

** Then my Lord said, 'with a corrupt judgmcntthou readest 
uU thin;rs. Touchiu*; my pruiesbiun. it is divinity, in which I 
ha\ I' written diverse boukes.' • Then,' said I, 'My Lord, ye did 
vritf une l»ouke. /> rrra c^Wirn/ia ; I woidd ye had been con- 
fctiint ill that : for indeed ye did never declare a good ooncience, 
that I heard oi\ hut in that une liooke.' 

** Th«>ii my Lord said, * Tut. tut. tut, I wrote against Bucer in 
Pii stx' iiiiiri.i^cs : but s-.icli Inji-kes please not such wretches as 
thoM art. which ha it In-en maried many yearos.' 

" To that I auHwered. < I am maried incleed, and I hare had 
niiiL* children in holy matrimuny, I thank God : and this I am 
sure uf, th.it yuur pruceedin^ now at present in this realme, 
:i^ai!ist Priests' maria^'s. is the maintenance of the doctrine of 
duel Is. against natura'.l law, civill law, canon law, generall 
oiuincoUs; canons of the Apostles, ancient Doctors, and God's 
lawei.' 

** Then my Lurd Chancellor said, * Thou falsifiest the generall 
rr)iin(*i-ll : for thiTe is exprc^^s menticn in the said decree, that 
l'r:i'!»ts bliuuld he divorced from their wiveif, which be maried.* 

*' * Theu/ said I.* if those words be there, as you say, then am 
^utent to lose this great head of mine. Let th« book be 
ed,"» 
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th^ Bishdp, ** I am come to degrade yoU ; whislreFore 
put on these vestures *." " Noj" quoth Dr. Taylor^ 
** I will not." " Wilt thoh not?" said the Bishop. •• I 
shall make thee, ere I go." Ouoth Dr; Taylbti ** You 
shall not, by the grace of God.** Then he eharg;«i 
him upon his obedience to do it; but he would ndtditf 
it for him. 

** So he willed another to put them On his battti^i 
and when he wa^ thoroughly furniished therewith, IMI 
set his hands to his side, walking up and dbWn, HtHl 
liaid, ' How stiiy you, ihy Lord, am I tadt tt giibAtf 
foole ? How say you, my Masters ? If I wefe ill 
Cheape, should I not have boyes enow to lau^h til 
these apish toyes and toying trumpery?* So the Bishop 
scraped his Angers, thumbes, and the croWne of hfai 
head, and did the rest of such like divellish obMf* 
Tances. 

" At the last, when he should have given Dr. Tay- 
lor a stroke on the breast with his crosier-Staflfe, thii 
Bishop's Chaplain said, * My Lord) strike him not} 
for he will sure strike againe.' ' Yea, by St. Feteir^ 
will I,' quoth Dr. Taylor, ' the cause is Christ'ii, tod 
I were no good Christian if t would not fight in lAf 
Master's quarrell.' So the Bishop laid his curse Oli 
him, but struck him not. . . .And when hee canie up, 
he told Master Bradford (for then both lay iU one 
chamber) that he had made the Bishop of London 
afraid : ' for,* saith he laughingly, ' his Chaplain gave 
him counsell not to strike me with his crosier-stikfil^^ 
for that t would strike againe ; and, by my troth, said 
he, rubbing his hands, I made him believe I Would 
doe so indeed.' " 

* The garments of a Romail Catholic priett, which were to 
be put on that he might be stripped of them, and thus sj^nbo- 
lically deprived of his pastoral office. The scraping mentioned 
below was performed on the parts which were anointed in 
Roman Ritual of ordinatioov v 
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Alter tliis ceremony he was delivered to the secular 
|.4iuiT. kii^ last interview with his family is thus 
Miii|i.\ t'*i«l. *' Now when the SherilTeand his com- 
|i;in\ iunie aiTHinst St. Butolph church (in Ald^te), 
Kii/.ulieth rricil, siiying:, * O my deare Father ! Mo- 
thrr, MuthtT, here is my fiither led away.* Then 
crit'il his Miff, * HowUind, How land, where art thou?' 
lor it was a \erie darke mornins;, that the one could 
lint see the other. Dr. Taylor answereii, * Deare 
wile, 1 am here,' and staied. Tlie Sherifle's men 
vioiild have led him forth, hut the Sheritfe said, ' Stay 
a little, maisters, J pruie you, and let him speake to 
Ins \%ite :' anil so they staled. 

*''l'hen cnnie she to him ; and he tooke hisdau^h- 
iiT Mar\ ill Ills annes, and he, his wife, and Eliza- 
hcih. kiieeied down and said the Lord's Praier : at 
uhiih siirht the Sherilie wept apace, and so did divers 
othrr ot the cimipaiiy. After they had praied* be 
rosf up anil kissed his wife, and shooke her by the 
liunii, ami snid. * FareMell,niy deare wife, bee of gfood 
ii)iiili)ri, for 1 am quiet in my conscience. Ciod shall 
stir lip a father for my children.' And then he kissed 
his il:iii;rtiti>r Mary, and said, * (iod blesse thee, and 
make thee his servant:' and kissinji^ Klizabelh, hee 
said, *(fO(l hlcsse thee, 1 praie you all stand strong 
and >iiiira'«t unto Christ and liis worde, and keep 
yon from idolatry.' Then said his wife, ^ God bie 
Miih thie, dear Uowlaiid. 1 will, with God's ^nicep 
meet thee at IladU'V.' 

**" And so lie \%as led fiirth to the Woolsack • . And 
nt hisrommin^oiit, .Jolm Hull before spoken of stood 
at till* rai!i"4 with Dr. Taylor's soniie. When Dr. Tay- 
lor saw iheiiu lie called them, sa>iiij;r. * Come hither, 
my soiini' Thomas ;' and John Hull lifted up the 
child, and Sft him mi the horse before his father. 
Then lil'ti*<l he up his eyes toward heaven, and praied 
for his Sonne, laidc his hatte on the child's head, and 
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blessed him, and so delivered the child to John Hull, 
whom he tooke by the hand, and said, * FareweU, 
John Hull, the faithfullest servant that ever man had.' 
And so they rode forth : the Sheriffe of Essex, with 
foure yeomen of the guard, and the Sheriflb's men 
leading him.'* 

He was thus conducted to Hadley, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which was am)ointed the place of his exa« 
cution, at Aldham Moor. The even and cheerfbl tenonr 
of his mind is evinced in many points of our pwt 
narrative, and confirmed by witnesses. ** They that 
were present, and familiarly conversant with thia Dr. 
Taylor, reported of him that they never did see In 
him any feare of death ; but especially and above all 
the rest, which besides him suffered at the same time, 
always shewed himselfe merry and cheerfull in time of 
his imprisonment, as well before his condemnation as 
after : he kept one countenance and like behavkMir. 
Whereunto he was rather confirmed by the company 
and presence of Mr. John Bradford, who then was 
in prison and chamber with him. The same morning, 
when he was called up by the Sheriflfe to go to hia 
burning, he cast his armes about a balk which waaln 
the chamber between Mr. Bradford's bed and hia ; 
and there hanging by the hands, said to Mr. Bradford, 
' O, Mr. Bradford,* said he, * what a notable sway 
should I give if I were hanged,' meaning for that he 
was a corpulent and big man." His unusual statufe 
seems to have been a favourite subject for jesting 
with him ; for we find a very elaborate piece of quiz- 
zing on the same subject, approximating in character 
to that species of wit which is sometimes denominated 
trotting. It runs thus : — 

*' At Chelmsford, the Sheriff of Essex, being about 
to deliver up his prisoner to the Sheriff of Sufiblk, 
sought, as they sat at supper, to induce him to 
After using the common topics, he con 
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should do much better to revoke your opitoionsy and 
return to the Catholike church of Rome ; if ye will, 
doubt ye not but ye shall find favbur at the Queene's 
hands. This councell I giye yoii, good Mr. Doctor 
of a grood heart) aad good will toward you; and 
thereupon I drink to you. In like nlanner said all 
.the Yeomen of the Guard. Upon that condition, Mr. 
Doctor, we will all drink to you.* 

" When they had all drunk to him, and the cup was 
come to him, he stayed a little, as one studying what 
answer he might give. At the last thus he answered, 
and said, ^ Master Sherifie, and my masters all, I 
heartily thank you for your good will ; I have heark- 
ened to your words, and marked well your counsels ; 
and, to be plain with you, I do perceive that I have 
been deceived myself, and am likely to deceive a great 
many of Hadley of their expectation.* With that 
word they all rejoiced. * Yea, good Master Doctor,' 
quoth the Sherifie, ' God's blessing on your heart, 
hold you there still. It is the comfortablest word that 
we heard you speak yet. What, should ye cast your- 
self away in vaine : play a wise man's part, and I 
dare warrant it, ye shall finde favour.' Thus they re- 
joiced very much at the word, and were very merry, 

'* At the last, ' Good Master Doctor,' quoth the 
Sherifie, * what meane ye by this, that ye said ye think 
ye have been deceived yourselfe, and think ye shall 
deceive many one in Hadley ?' ' Would ye know my 
meaning plainly ?* quoth he. * Yea,' quoth the 
Sherifie, ' good Master Doctor, tell it us plainly.' 

** * Then,' said Dr. Taylor, ' I will tell you how I 
have been deceived, and, as I think, I shall deceive a 
great many more : I am, as you see, a man that has 
a very great carkasse, which I thought should have 
been buried in Hadley church-yard, if I had died in 
wy bed, as I well hoped 1 sYvovA^ \vaN^ ^wv^\ \svsS. 
herein I see I was deceived ; eAvd V\v^x^ «ri ^ ^^"^ 
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nm^ber of wormes in Hadley ohurch^yard, which 
should have had jolly feeding on this carrion ; which 
they have looked for many a day. But now I know 
we be deceived) both I and they ; for this carkasse 
must be burnt to ashes, and so shall they lose their 
bait and feeding, that they looked to have had of it.* 

'* When the Sherifie and his company heard him say 
so, they were amazed« and looked one on another, 
marvelling at the man's constant minde, that thus 
without all feare made a jest of the cruell torment, and 
death now at hand prepared for him. Thus was 
their expectation clean disappointed. And in this 
appeareth what was his meditatbn in his chiefest 
wealth and prosperity, namely, that he should shortly 
die, and feed wormes in his grave ; whk^h meditation, 
if aJl our Bishops and spirituali men had used, they 
had not, for a little worldly glory, forsaken the word 
of God and truth which they in King Edward's days 
had preached and set forth, nor yet to maintain the 
Bishop of Rome's authority, have committed to the 
fire so many as they did.'' 

" At Lavenham, a small town near Bury, where the 
cavalcade remained two days, the attempts to induce 
him to recant were renewed by the Sheriff and gen- 
tlemen of the county, of whom there was a great 
concourse, with the promise even of promotion to a 
bishopric. On the 8th of February he was brought 
out to complete his earthly journey. The same spirit 
animated him to the end. On the way, being alighted 
from his horse, ' he leapt, and fet a friske or twaine,* 
as men commonly do in dauncing. ' Why, Master 
Doctor,' quoth the Sheriffe, * how do you now ?* He 
answered, * Well, God be praised, good Master She- 
riffe, never better; for now I know I am almost at 
home. I lack not past two stiles to ^o ov^t^ «sA 1^ 
am even at my father* s house; b\xt,'Ni»&VKt '^wSSs-X^ 
aaid he, * shall we not go ihocoNV Hl^l^^^*^' '^^^i 
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i}iiii(li tho Shrriffip, * you shall go thorow Hadley.* 
' Thill.' said \\r. * () <r«xMl Ijord, I thank thee, I shall 
\i'X oiii'f* Bsrain, ere I Hie, see my flock, whom thou, 
Liiril. k I lowest 1 have most heartily loved, and truly 
t;iiiirlit.' 

** 'Ihis \^ i*>!i Itriiis: frratified, hin last hours were 
hiHttheil l>y the accents which of all must have been 
DION I frniti'fiil, the prayers and blessings of the \HX}r^ 
til Mhniii he hud betMi as a father in the relievin*; 
fit thnr cnrpnrtMil wants. The street of Hadley was 
IiiiimI HJih those who invoked succour and strenirth 
for liiiii, iiiiii!<:Ii>(l wiih exclamations of woe at the 
•::rii>\oim tovs which had l)cfallen themselves. Nor 
in his own t'Xtrcniity did he forget the humblest 
:\\m\ iihm iicfdy of those who had been objects of 
hi*i care : bnt sti»pping by the alms-houses, he cast 
out nt a ir]o\e to the inmates of them such money as 
reinaiiiod of what charitable persons had given for his 
support in prison (his benefices being sequestrated): 
and missing two of them, he asked, ' Is the blind man 
and hliiid woman that dwelt here alive?* He 
was ans\\('rod, ' Yea, they are there within.* Then 
threw he irlove and all in at the window, and so rode 
forth. Thus this gomi father and provider for the 
poore took his \vii\e of those, for whom all his life 
lie had a singular care and studio. 

*' At tlie hist, eoinming to Aldham Common, the 
])]ace assiirned where he should suffer, and seeing a 
great inultitdde of j^eople gathered together, he 
asked, * What place is this; and what meaneth it that 
so much people are gathered hither?' It was an* 
swered,* It is Aldham Common, the place where you 
must sutler; and the people are come to looke upon 
you.' * Ttieu,* said he, ' thanked be God, I am even 
at home ;' and so light from his horse, and with 
both his hands rent the hood from his head. 

*^ Now was his head notted evil favouredly, and 
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clipped much like as a man wonld clip a foele'a 
head, which cost the grood Bishop Bonner had be- 
stowed upon him when he degraded him. But when 
the people saw his reverend and ancient face with a 
long white beard, they burst out with weeping^ teareSr 
and cried, saying, ^ God save thee, Good Doctor Tay- 
lor !' with such other like godly wishes. Then would 
hee have spoken to the people, but the yeomen of 
the guard were so busie about him, that as soon 9» 
he opened his mouth, one or other thrust a tippeaiaff 
into his mouth, and would in nowise permit him to 
speak. 

^' As they were piling the faggots, one Warwick 
cruelly cast a fa^ot at him, which light on his head 
and broke his face, that the bloud ran down hie 
visage. Then said Dr. Taylor, * O friend, I have 
harme enough, what needed that ?* " 

Here we take leave of him ; for it is needleis 
again to enter into the revolting details d the bar> 
barous method of execution, especially prescribed for 
errors in matters of faith. The affection borne towards 
him was beautifully manifested in a poor woman* 
who knelt at the stake to join in his prayers, and; 
could not be driven away by threats or fear. His laat » 
moments were like his life, tranquil, fearlesa^ and 
forgiving. 



Here, for the present at all events, we close this ' 
work. We have now traced the Grecian nation 
from the outset of authentic history to the period of 
its utmost greatness in arms, arts, and letters: and 
in doing so, according to the plan laid down in our 
introducti(m, we hope to have accumulated a mass 
of historical anecdotes, which, independent of their 
intrinsic beauty or interest, may possess a farther 
value, as tending to throw some light one on ann 
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Like the close of the Persian war, the elose of the 
Peloponnesian war is a remarkable epoch : the former 
marks the beginning of the greatness, the latter the 
beginning of the decHne of Greece. From thence- 
forward the history of Greece becomes more compli- 
cated, and our authorities less satisfactory ; inasmuch 
as, at the close of Xenophon's Hellenics, we lose that 
series of admirable contemporary writers who ha^e 
hitherto guided us ; and the late compilers, such as 
Diodorus and Plutarch, make no adequate amends 
for the loss. The study, therefore, of the succeedmg 
portion of history becomes less agreeable and more 
difficult : at the same time there is no want of remark- 
able incidents ; for if the annals of Athens and Sparta 
become less important, the rise of Thebes to its short- 
lived power, the sudden growth of Thessaly under 
Jason of PheriB, of Macedonia under Philip, and, 
above all, the renovation of the old Grecian spirit in 
the Achaean league, would supply abundance to fill a 
third volume, which should bring down the hlstoiy of 
Greece to its final absorption into the Roman empire. 
But other employments leave the author no leisure 
at present for the collection of an adequate variety 
of materials from modern history : and, rather than 
pledge himself or the Society to the continuance of 
the work at an indefinite future time, he here takes 
his leave, in hope that if a third volume ever should 
appear, it will not be unacceptable to those who have 
already followed him thus far. 
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